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PREFACE 


C UT off from Europe by the World’s greatest desert. 
Central Africa has for centuries been accessible only by 
sea. The Nile valley, it is true, provides a route through the 
extreme north-west corner of the continent, but the Nile 
delta is a long way by sea from France or England. 

Immediately after the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871, 
the idea of a Trans-Saharan railway was launched by . the 
great engineer, Duponchal, but the massacre of the Flatters 
expedition in 1881, in the Touareg country, indicated the 
need for greater prudence and the more thorough prepara¬ 
tion of expeditions. Until the entire Sahara could be 
pacified, it was wisely decided to push the railways no 
farther southward than the edge of the real desert. 

The pacification of the Sahara, however, coincided with 
the first successful crossing of the desert by motor car, and 
the French, with characteristic foresight, immediately 
realized that a road, and not a railway, would henceforward 
provide the best method of overland communication 
between France and her rich colonies on the Equator. 

So presently pioneers like George and Rene Estienne 
opened up two great routes across two thousand desolate 
miles of sand and rock, establishing motorable tracks 
between Algeria in the north and Nigeria and French 
Equatorial Africa in the south. 

The travels described in this book were in no sense pioneer 
ventures: well-trodden tracks were followed in nearly every 
case. The object of my journeys was to show that British cars 
of normal design were capable of traversing roadless country 
in the shortest time and with the greatest economy. 
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PREFACE 


One of these days, no doubt, modem motorways will 
replace the rough tracks that are at present the two roads to 
Africa. Already there is a chain of depots, rest-houses and 
hotels on each route. The existence of a proper road will 
facilitate the transport of well-boring machinery and 
foimtains will sparlde in the desert where to-day nothing 
lives. 

An adequate supply of life-giving water will hasten the 
creation and development of oases, and in time one might 
even travel by a “garden route”, through groves of cork¬ 
trees, tamarisks and palms, all the way from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Niger. 

Until this dream comes true, however, the crossing of 
the Sahara will remain a great adventure. In this book I 
have tried to convey an impression of the trials and triumphs, 
the fears and the fun we have had while travelling, some¬ 
times painfully and always hopefully, along the two roads 
to Africa. 


Leatherhead, 1939. 


H. E. Symons. 
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LONDON TO TIMBUKTU 




CHAPTER I 


LOST 

W E were completely lost. 

The sun, directly overhead, beat shatteringly down 
on our little car, and Leslie and I standing beside it. All 
around us the desert stretched menacing, an infinite 
expanse of grey rock and yeUow sand under a glaring, 
white-hot sun. 

We peered, straining our eyes, round the quivering 
horizon. 

Sand and rock. Rock and sand. Far to the left a scrawny 
belt of stunted, thorny acacias. Immensely remote, a 
trembling mirage, the fluid outline of white dunes moved 
ceaselessly. A hot, steady wind blew sand stingingly against 
our bare legs, cooling our bodies though the thermometer 
showed a hundred-and-twelve in the shade of the car. Only 
the faint rustle of the ever-moving sand broke the absolute 
silence. 

Since early dawn we had followed the faint trail running 
northwards from the Sudan. We had traced it, though 
every now and then it was almost invisible, across the bush 
country, through the land of the dreaded Merkoubas 
where so many have been lost, among the thorns and rocks 
and patches of yellow, withered grass. 

Then it had vanished, effaced by the wind as a child’s 
writing is rubbed from a slate. In the fresh-blown sand we 
could only guess at the direction taken by hidden wheel- 
marks. A way seemed to lead us up on to a plateau of grey 
rocks and we had driven on cheerfully, stopping now and 
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again to film the car bumping over the rough ground. The 
time came when we realized we had travelled far without 
seeing a wheel-mark. We estimated that we were perhaps 
ninety miles from Bidon Cinq, the desolate petrol dump in 
the very heart of the Tanezruft, the land of Fear and Thirst, 
three hxzndred and ten miles from the nearest well. 

We dared not steer blindly northwards by compass, for 
we were imcertain of our exact position and, even had we 
known this, the slightest mistake in plotting the course 
would have resulted in our passing east or west of the depot 
at which we must take on petrol. We got back into the car,, 
started the engine and found comfort in the even note of its 
exhaust. We described a wide circle without coming 
across our own tracks and without spotting those of any 
other vehicle. We swung wider stiU, watching the compass, 
for the noonday sun was no guide, anxious lest we should 
turn more than the full circle. 

Suddenly Leslie, bent forward as he stared ahead, gave a 
shout. We had crossed a little pool of sand on which two 
lorry-tracks were faintly perceptible. I swung the wheel 
hard over and with fresh hope we followed the trail, 
losing it often on the hard ground, picking it up again in a 
patch of wind-blown sand, losing it again. 

I glanced at our compass, swinging just above the 
windscreen. 

“I say!” I exclaimed suddenly. “We’re going due easty 
and according to our log we ought to be driving north¬ 
west!” 

We gazed at each other blankly. Without a word Leslie 
turned back the pages of our carefully-kept log-book to the 
corresponding point recorded on our journey down. 

“Track runs south-east,” he read. 

“That means north-west when driving in the opposite 
direction,” I said. “It’s no use going this way any longer.” 

“Well, we’ll have to make a still bigger circle,” said my 
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companion, “and try to pick up our tracks somewhere 
before we struck these confounded rocks.” 

In the meanwhile I had been anxiously examining the 
contents of our reserve petrol tank. A strong head-wind 
had materially increased our fuel consumption on the north¬ 
ward journey, and the main tank had already been emptied. 
The inspection revealed a depressing situation. Even if we 
found the track at once, and followed it closely, we were 
quite likely to run dry before reaching the supply dump. 
To waste precious petrol describing vast circles in the 
desert was out of the question. 

I had a feeling that the track lay far behind us, where the 
line of thorn-trees in a shallow oued made a dark shadow on 
the sand. But we could not afford to drive ten miles, ten 
useless miles, perhaps, to find out. 

Half a mile away the ground rose slightly, the magnesia 
glistening like snow on the summit of a little hill. “Come 
on,” I said, “let’s drive to the top of the hjll and see if we 
can see anything.” 

In silence we drove on. Leslie got out his binoculars and 
searched the empty horizon. 

“Look!” he cried. 

Following his pointing finger, I caught a glimpse of what 
he had seen. A thin white object, like a sheeted ghost, 
flashed up into the sky, flickered there for a fraction of a 
second and disappeared. 

“What was it?” he asked. 

“Perhaps a desert bus,” I replied, “but I don’t think 
one’s due. More likely a balisCy one of those white tin sheds 
used as route-markers for aircraft. But it’s a landmark” I 
went on joyously, “and we’ve only got to steer for it and 
find the track again!” 

Carefully I took a bearing. The spot where the mirage 
had appeared was exactly north-west. We had but to drive 
in that direction and, sooner or later, we should pick it up. 
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Leslie was full 6f doubts. 

“But supposing that whatever we’ve seen isn’t there” 
he objected. 

“Well, I’ve yet to hear of a mirage that goes round 
corners 1 ” was my retort. “Besides, what about navigating 
a ship out of sight of land?” 

Cheerfully I drove down the hill and out over a virgin 
expanse of sand and gravel. This was fun! One felt that 
one was sharing the thrills of those pioneers who first 
made the trail across the desert, setting off “into the blue.” 

My chosen companion, so fine a driver, so full of 
endurance and courage, doubted me more with everj^ 
barren mile. “Chasing a mirage!” he exclaimed scathingly. 
“Why, you don’t even know if the dam’ thing’s there\” 

But I was obstinate. 

Ten minutes passed. 

Twenty minutes. A low cliff barred our way, and we had 
to drive cautiously for two or three hundred yards to the 
right before we found a slope of soft sand that we could 
slither down to the lower level. Then we had to pick our 
way back, dodging guUeys and boulders, until we reckoned 
we were back on our alignment. 

Thirty minutes. A brown hill, a heap of broken stones, 
rose before us and we had to swing round the foot of it and 
hope that we were picking up our course again on the 
other side. 

Forty minutes. 

NeiAer of us spoke. I began to think that perhaps old 
Leslie was right. Perhaps the vague shape that we had seen 
flickering above the horizon hadn’t been an aircraft beacon 
after all. Lorries often looked like telegraph poles in the 
heat-haze, and little bushes a few inches across loomed up 
like large saloon cars: straight roads sometimes wriggled 
wantonly and an antelope at rest could look like a camel’s 
whitened skull.... 
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Perhaps aU that we had seen had been the distorted, 
inverted image of a slab of rock glistening in the glaring 
sunlight, ... 

Forty-five minutes. . . . 

The wheels of the car made a sinuous trail as we wound 
this way and that, picking the easiest course. Still no sign 
of our balise. No sign.... 

Now we were ploughing, in bottom gear, up a long grey 
slope of fech-Jech, the dreaded soft ground which the French 
call terre pourrie^ or rotten earth, fearful that we should come 
to rest any moment axle-deep in sand and pebbles. Then we 
struck firmer going, a fine brown gravel. We breasted the 
rise and. , . 

“You’re Humfrey! You’re right\” yelled Leslie. 

Two hundred yards to our left was a white-painted tin 
shed and just ahead of us, cutting our path at right angles, 
the medley of wheel-marks that make the track! 

It was as though a magical change had swept over the 
desert. No longer was it a desolate, forbidding landscape 
under a brazen dome. Once again it took on the aspect of 
a sunny beach under smiling blue skies, with the clean wind 
sweeping gaily across it. We were so exhilarated, not to say 
relieved, that we started to sing. 

Our elation was not destined to last long, however, for 
running downhill near the balise marked 600 kilometres 
from Reggan we saw what looked like a ground-mist 
ahead of us. 

A moment later we could not see the track at all. An 
opaque cloud of sand, rising no more than three feet from 
the ground, hid it for long periods. One had much the same 
impression that one gets when flying above the clouds: 
Only occasionally can one pick up one’s position through 
a ragged gap. Every few minutes we had to glance at the 
compass to make sure that we were keeping NNE., the 
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course noted on our way down. We drove through this 
sandstorm for two hours, and at the end of it the chromium 
plating of the front bumpers, and every vestige of paint on 
the front axle, had been removed as if by sand-blasting— 
which is exactly what had happened. 

Twice the engine seemed to falter, and each time, through 
losing speed, we stuck in the soft, clinging sand. Each 
time a long delay was involved—the log eloquently shows 
five miles covered in forty minutes—wWle we got out our 
sand-ladders and put planks beneath the rear wheels. 

Then we discovered the cause. Our reserve tank, under 
the bonnet, was almost empty and on inclines insufficient 
petrol was reaching the carburetter. 

We searched among our stores, found a pint of methy¬ 
lated used for starting-up the Primus, and poured it in with 
what little petrol remained. Spluttering but pulling gamely, 
the little engine took us the last six miles to Bidon Cinq, the 
loneliest filling-station on earth. 

The occasion I have just described was recorded 
deliberately out of its turn, because it explains the reasons 
for carrying certain equipment which I shall later describe. 
It shows, too, how easy it is to get lost in the Sahara even 
when following a beaten track that has been used for six 
months at a time in each of the last ten years. 

Many people, having heard that there are motor bus 
services across the Sahara, picture luxurious coaches like 
our “Green Line” vehicles rumbling along made roads. 
Nothing could be further from the facts. The metalled 
road ends less than 500 miles south of the Mediterranean 
coast, after which the trail may continue, on certain routes, 
as a plainly-defined way across hard gravel for some 
hundreds of miles, a sort of kerb having been made by 
brushing the larger stones and boulders to one side. Then 
it becomes a simple track varying from a few feet to a mile 
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or more in width, sometimes marked by little heaps of 
stones and often by nothing but the wheel-marks of those 
who have gone before. 

Gulleys and bumps, appalling corrugations and rough, 
sandy oued bottoms stress springs and tyres to the utmost. 
Enormous areas of fech-feeh or loose sand impose mile after 
mile of driving on the lower gears and this, coupled often 
with high temperatures and a following wind, may result in 
the radiator boiling furiously. 

The desert buses are thus built tremendously strong to 
stand the battering they receive. With gigantic tyres, a 
short wheelbase and very high off the ground, they can 
scramble over, or through, any difficulties. They are 
mostly four-ton Renault lorries, with room for six to ten 
passengers and a good deal of freight. Their equipment 
includes a wireless transmitting set for reporting their 
position or sending out an S.O.S., enormous tanks of petrol 
and water, boxes of emergency rations, shovels and planks, 
to say nothing of tools, spare parts and sleeping kit. Their 
drivers, drawn from various European nationalities, ate 
tough, resourceful mechanics who stand immensely long 
hours without relief and at the end of the day sleep on the 
sand beside their juggernauts. 

Each one of them has gone through the experience of 
taking the first lorry down to the Niger after tiie summer 
sandstorms have obliterated all signs of the track for 
hundreds of miles. They know the desert in its every mood. 
They can take their heavy buses or camions through soft sand 
that would stop a light car inexpertly driven, but even then 
they have been known to stick nine, ten or a dozen times in 
a single day’s journey. 

Small wonder, then, that the private motorist who 
would essay the crossing of the great Sahara finds himself 
hedged about with regulations. Before he is allowed to 
start he has to satisfy the French military authorities that 
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his car and his tyres are in good order; that he has planks, 
shovels, wire-netting or some other device for getting out 
of deep sand-drifts; that he has sufficient water for the needs 
of the radiator and at least five gallons of drinking water per 
person, to say nothing of eight days’ rations for the party; 
that he has blankets and other necessities for a hold-up of a 
week or more in mid-desert; that he carries enough petrol 
to take him half as far again as the next fuel dump. 

In addition, he has to deposit a sum of money, anything 
from 10,000 francs downwards, against the expenses of his 
rescue should he break down, and finally he is required to 
take out a contrdt de depannage with a company running i 
ttans-Saharan transport service, by which it is agreed that a 
relief vehicle will be sent out to search for him should he 
fail to turn up by a specified date on the far side of the desert. 

Apart from the cash deposit insisted upon on certain 
routes, the traveller has to pay anything up to 800 francs 
(which is not returnable) for the “breakdown contract” 
and commits himself to paying up to five francs a kilo¬ 
metre, out and home, for the rescue car. 

Thus a breakdown 700 kilometres from the traveller’s 
objective may result in a lorry having to travel 1,400 kilo¬ 
metres. If spare parts are needed, the motorists are taken 
back to the depot whence comes the lorry and they may 
have to spend an expensive fortnight or longer waiting for 
spares. Then they have another 1,400 kilometres of trans¬ 
port in order to fit the parts. So a breakdown of this sort 
may easily cost 20,000 francs, by the time depannage, hotel 
bills and the cost of getting spares are added up. 

Despite all that has been done to make the Sahara 
crossing easy, the journey still calls for the most careful 
preparation. It is almost as foolhardy to set out across the 
Great Desert in an ill-equipped car as to attempt to sail a 
small boat across the Atlantic with inadequate supplies of 
food and water. 
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PRELIMINARIES 

T he lure of the Sahara is like the call of the sea. Boys 
brought up in the heart of the country, who have never 
heard the surf thundering on the beach, have run away to 
become sailors. A well-known business man of my acquain¬ 
tance, who owns a yacht, will yet seize every opportunity 
of going on the water. If he goes down to Folkestone to see 
off a friend you know quite well that he will be unable to 
resist the temptation to cross over to Boulogne and back 
on the mail-boat, just for the sake of spending two hours 
at sea! 

I know a little girl of eleven who saves up all her pocket- 
money to buy books on Arabia. She asked her mother to 
give her Doughty’s tremendous Arabia Deserta for Christ¬ 
mas! As a child I remember being enthralled by the 
illustrations in a book called With Mungo Park in Darkest 
Africa. To this day I recall the woodcuts of slaves, chained 
together, limping across a great sandy desert past the 
whitened bones of their predecessors who had died on the 
way. 

Timbuktu became to me a sort of dream-city, to which 
some day my footsteps must turn. How I envied Major 
Laing his experience of being the first European to enter 
the Holy City! I even felt that I could have borne cheerfully 
the sufferings of Rend Caille, the young French explorer, 
who is said to have left bloody footprints in the sand as he 
dragged himself wearily into Timbuktu after laalking from 
Algiers in 1821. 
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When news came of the great Citroen mission that was 
to attempt the crossing of the Sahara, from Touggourt 
to Timbuktu, in December, 1922, I was overcome with 
envy. I was on the staff of The Motor at the time, and one day 
I heard A. C. Armstrong, the editor, talking over the 
Citroen expedition with W. M. W. Thomas, now managing 
director of the Wolseley company. 

“How much do you think it would cost to send somebody 
with them?” asked Armstrong. 

“Oh, about a hundred pounds,” was the reply. 

For one wild moment I thought that they might send me., 
and my heart thumped with excitement. After all, why not? 
I was the only member of the staff who spoke French 
fluently, and I was the least important “sub” in the office. 
If anybody could be spared, 1 could. I strained my ears to 
catch the rest of the conversation. 

“. . . the snag is,” continued Thomas, “they’ve abso¬ 
lutely refused to have any press people on the trip. Not 
even French people.” 

Anyway, the cautious management of The Motor were not 
disposed to spare one of the staff for an indefinite period, so 
I had to content myself with devouring every article, every 
paragraph I could find in the French papers about this 
great enterprise. 

On the 17th December, 1922, the five Citroen-Kegresse 
caterpillars left Touggourt. On January 7th, they entered 
the holy city of Timbuktu amid scenes of tremendous 
enthusiasm. The Sahara had been crossed in its entirety for 
the first time by motor cars. 

My most treasured possession is a first edition of the 
book chronicling this epic achievement, autographed by 
George Haardt and Louis Audouin-Dubreuil, the leaders 
of the expedition. The magnificent illustrations increased 
still further my longing to cross the Sahara desert, but more 
^than ten years were to pass before my wish was fulfilled. 
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In the meanwhile Dudley Noble and the late Harold 
Pemberton made a remarkable journey along the North- 
African coast and across part of the Libyan Desert, succeed¬ 
ing in towing a large caravan all the way to Cairo. A year 
later Noble again took a caravan to North Africa, going 
down as far as Ghardaia with a Humber Snipe. With him 
went E. J. Appleby, editor of The Autocar, and Clive ScarfF, 
of caravanning fame. Appleby’s entrancing pen-pictures 
of the mystery-cities of the M’Zab so fired my imagination 
that I determined by hook or by crook to make the journey 
to Timbuktu. 

An idea struck me. Timbuktu is a household word 
wherever English is spoken. More often than not it is used 
to designate the unattainable; it signifies all that is remote. 
How many thousands of English people have in moments 
of anger exclaimed: “7 don’t know where he is. He may be 
in Timbuktu for all I care?” 

Merely to go to Timbuktu, adventurous though the 
journey might be, would be unusual but not original. But 
suppose one could do in a few days what used to take as 
many months? I began to toy with the idea of a record run 
to this mysterious African city, something that would show 
the world what a British car could do. 

“London to Timbuktu in Seven Days!” What a head¬ 
line for my articles on the journey, and perhaps for others, 
if my confreres of the press were kind... 

Days of poring over maps, of working out schedules, 
and I decided that the 2,835 mile journey could be made in 
a week. I confided my plans to Appleby one day over a 
lunch at Prunier’s. 

“The question is,” I said, “what car to go in? A big 
American car is supposed to be best for rough work, but I 
don’t fancy doing the run on anything but a British car. 
Besides, I person^y believe that this alleged superiority of 
the Yankee car is all bunkum. I think the typical modern 
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British car is every bit as capable of tackling rough tracks 
abroad. My Monte Carlo Rally experiences have pretty well 
proved it.” 

“Why not try the Morris people?” asked Appleby. 

“Do you think they’d be interested?” I countered. 

“Well, they can only say ‘No’.” 

Then, lowering his voice, Appleby went on: “There’s a 
new Morris Ten coming out—^ very hush-hush. Suggest 
you take a Morris Eight, and they may propose the new 
Ten. I hear it’s a good car....” 

A few days later I saw big, genial Fred Rasch, publicity 
manager of Morris Motors Ltd. 

“Listen,” I said. “London to Timbuktu in Seven Days. 
How does that strike you for a headline?” 

“Sounds all right,” he answered. “Where is Tim¬ 
buktu?” 

“Straight across the Sahara Desert and take the first 
turning on the right.” 

Enthusiastically I unfolded my plan. Rasch was in- 
tcrcstcd. 

“Wait a minute!” he said. “I’ll talk to ‘H.S.’ ” 

A moment later I was ushered into the office of Mr. 
Seaward, then sales director and now managing director at 
Cowley. 

“I hear you want to take one of our cars to Timbuktu,” 
he began. “Where is Timbuktu, anyway?” 

I told him, spreading my maps on the table. 

“You’re thinking of using a Morris Eight, are you?” 
asked Mr. Seaward. “Do you think it’ll be powerful 
enough?” 

He gave a meaning glance to Rasch. “I was—er— 
thinking,” he continued, “that—er—^perhaps one of our— 
tt—jou know what —^would be better.” 

“Er—^yes, I think it would,” said Rasch mysteriously. 

‘As a matter of fact, Symons—er—quite between our- 
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selves, of course, we—^we —we have a new Ten which we 
are announcing in May.” 

I affected delighted surprise. “Can I see it?” I asked. 

I was then taken round to the Holy of Holies, the 
experimental department. A mud-stained small saloon had 
just come in, water dripping from wings and wheels. It 
looked a sturdy job, a typical British light car at its best. 

“Will it do?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

As I prepared to leave, I asked Rasch when I might get a 
definite answer to my proposition. 

“Oh, to-morrow,” he replied airily. 

'^To-morrow?” I echoed, amazed. 

“We make up our minds quickly at Cowley.” 

Next morning at nine o’clock the telephone bell rang. 
“Rasch speaking,” said a voice. “Africa’s on.” 

The preparation of the car was enthraUing. To begin 
with, Cowley simply bristled with helpful and enthusiastic 
people. Everything I asked for I got without question. 
Everybody, from directors down to mechanics, made useful 
suggestions. So often, when getting cars of other makes 
ready for some great international trial, my requests or 
suggestions had been turned down with a haughty: 
“Realljy Mr. Symons, you must give us the credit for 
winning the Grand Prix in 1910”—or some similar remark. 
But there was nothing like this about Morris Motors. 
Their attitude was: “Well, jw’r? doing the job. You say 
what you want and we’ll do it. And if it fails, it's jour 
funeral 1” 

So gradually the car took shape. W'e would be out of 
reach of a service station for at least 4,000 miles and we must 
be prepared for any eventuality. All I knew of desert 
motoring was book-knowledge, and we had to be prepared 
for the worst. A rock might pierce our sump or teat away 
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the drain-plug of our back-axle. A stone might puncture out 
petrol tank. Our clutch might bum out or an axle-shaft 
break under the strain of driving mile after mile in soft, 
deep sand. We might have to negotiate precipitous descents 
into dried-up river beds or dig ourselves out of clinging 
sand. We might lose our way and have to ration ourselves 
carefully until found. Remember that no car of the type in 
question had at that stage ever been out of England; the 
possibility of the unforeseen occurring was considerable. 

We widened the wings so that we could put on fatter 
tyres—6.50 x 16 Dunlops—to keep the car from sinking in 
soft sand. We fitted a ten-gallon water-tank in the rear 
locker and a ten-gallon petrol tank (most perilously, I 
thought!) under the bonnet. Above the windscreen we 
screwed a Hughes floating compass, and on the roof was a 
bag containing two long, light ladders of wire and bamboo 
for providing a runway on soft sand—an excellent tip 
gained from reading Major Bagnold’s splendid book 
Libyan Sands. 

The running-boards were replaced by stout planks held 
on by wing-nuts, the idea being that they would help us to 
get out of sand-drifts or cross deep fissures in the ground, 
and our instruments included air and water thermometers 
and an aneroid for measuring altitude. We had also a 
wireless receiving set, of which more anon. 

Nobody knew what sort of temperatures we should 
encounter or how the cooling of the engine would be 
affected by miles of plugging along in low gear. So again 
turning to Major Bagnold’s book for inspiration, we sealed 
the radiator overflow and took a large-bore rubber pipe 
from the radiator cap to the bottom of a large can recessed 
in the near-side front wing. The idea is simple: when the 
water in the radiator expands, the surplus flows into the can. 
When the contents of the radiator cool down, a partial 
vacuum in the header-tank sucks the water back again, so 
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no water is lost, steam is condensed and the radiator seldom 
requires topping-up. On the roof we fitted a small radiator 
to act as a condenser in case of need, but this was never 
required. 

The spares were packed in cardboard boxes. Each box 
had an index letter and each part was individually num¬ 
bered. Had we needed anything, we should simply have 
looked at the list among the car papers. Fuses, for instance 
were Box C, packet number twenty-four. A large Nuswift 
fire extinguisher was fitted to the front of each sliding seat, 
spare valves in Lucas carriers were clipped to the side of the 
roof, while long straps screwed to the head lining carried 
maps and sun helmets. The rest of the space was taken up 
with two suit cases, sleeping bags and blankets, two 
admirably packed cases of food from Fortnum and Mason 
(eight days* victuals for two men) cooking utensils, cine¬ 
camera, coats, etc. Fully laden with both of us up, the car 
weighed thirty-three and-a-half hundredweight. The power 
unit, it should be remembered, was a i,29z c.c. side valve 
four-cylinder job of perfectly normal design. 

The attempt to set up a record between London and 
Timbuktu was kept a dead secret. Even my own parents 
knew nothing except that I had “gone abroad”. To ensure 
that nothing leaked out about the new Morris model, it 
was a condition that my companion should not be in any 
way connected with the motor industry. Searching round 
among my acquaintances, I thought of Leslie Seyd, young, 
enthusiastic, and a splendid driver, sharing my own 
fondness for good food and good wine. 

I rang him up. 

“Q)uld you get off for three weeks?” I asked him. 

“I might. Why?” 

“Well, I’d like you to come on a rather sporting run 
with me.” 

“Where to?” 
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“Well, outside Europe,” I replied guardedly. 

It is typical of the man that he should accept this 
amazingly vague invitation, prepared to take the rough 
with the smooth, to face danger, perhaps, on a journey to 
an unknown destination. 

Loyally, he forebore from asking questions. I forgot 
I had not told him where we were going. It was only after 
we had left Boulogne and were humming down the Paris 
road that he asked: 

“Well, where are we going?” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” I answered. “Timbuktu!” 

It is an article of faith among motor manufacturers that 
a car for a race, a trial, or some special event should never 
be ready on time. 

Even Morris Motors, with all their efficiency, could not 
get the car completed by the time I wanted it, and it was 
late on an April evening when I drove a heavily-laden little 
car, with its radiator mysteriously shrouded, out of Cowley 
and on to the London road. 

It was appallingly overloaded, for we carried an amazing 
assortment of tools and spare parts, to say nothing of a 
hundredweight of food from Fortnum and Mason’s. This 
excellent firm was given a free hand to supply us with 
“eight days’ rations” and remembered everything, even 
down to a corkscrew and a packet of toilet paper in each 
box! Then there were our suit cases, sun helmets, bedding, 
greatcoats and cameras, to say nothing of a primus stove, 
cans of paraffin and methylated and a somewhat sketchy 
canteen. 

What we did not know then was that the people who had 
fitted the radio set had messed about with our Ignition 
system in order to get first-rate reception. They had closed 
down the contact-breaker gap until the points scarcely 
broke and had applied soft solder all round the distributor 
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rotor. The result was that the poor little engine would 
scarcely pull at all and, with only one up, the car would 
only climb the winding hill at Aston Rowant on bottom 
gear. Worse still, the radiator thermometer registered just 
on boiling point on a cool April evening in England. 

Rasch and Seaward wanted to give us a farewell dinner¬ 
party at the Savoy, but I had arranged to leave the car at 
Leslie Seyd’s private garage at Hampstead and so had first 
to take the car there. On the doorstep I found a bright 
young man from the wireless firm who wanted me to take 
four enormous iron poles with me, so as to erect an aerial 
to get still better reception. Angrily I told him to go away, 
and take his poles with him. 

By the time Leslie and I got down to the Savoy the 
others had been waiting a good two hours; they had run 
into Major Savory of Dorlands, the first man to fly from 
England to Constantinople, ’way back in 1918. The three 
of them had passed the time sipping cocktails, and when we 
joined them their hospitality knew no bounds. They 
insisted on our having the same number of cocktails as they 
had already enjoyed, ordering us half-pints of dry Martini! 

Let it suffice that I remember little of the excellent dinner 
that followed. Leslie and I, who had wanted to get to bed 
early in preparation for our all-night drive across France on 
the morrow, got back to Hampstead at 2.30 a.m., were 
called at 5 a.m., and were seen off from the Automobile 
Association offices by Mr. Allen, head of the Touring 
Department, and Mr. Orr, sharp at 7.30 a.m., on April 
the 27th. 

We circled the Eros statue in Piccadilly Circus and drove 
down the Haymarket, which is the proper way to start on 
a journey from London to Timbuktu. 



CHAPTER III 


START OF AN ADVENTURE 

slept like logs all the way across the Channel. 

™ ^ Feeling rather pale, we lunched frugally at Boulogne 
and set off for the south, vowing that never again would we 
accept an invitation to a “farewell supper”. 

After Amiens the road took us down east of Paris, 
though the route (recommended by the A.A. because it 
dodged the Sunday crowds on the Fontainebleau road) was 
new to us and once or twice we got lost. It was still day¬ 
light when we drew up outside the Hotel de Paris at Sens, 
pleased with the progress our car had made in the first 
ZZ4 miles and feeling decidedly hungry. 

Snails, pigeons and an excellent bottle of Chahlis Village 
were the high-spots of a very good dinner, rounded-off by 
the inevitable caje filtre and a glass of Vieux Marc. Completely 
revived, we resumed our journey, taking turns at the 
wheel every two hours. As we drove down through 
Auxerre and Avallon the starlit sky clouded over and 
torrential rain lashed us. On the high ground beyond 
Saulicu we ran into dense fog. We crept up the steep, 
winding road, scarcely able to see the grass at the sides. 
When we opened the screen, we were half-fcozen with the 
cold. But fortunately down in the valley of the Sa6ne it 
was clear, and except for a halt for petrol at Ch^ilon and 
occasional stops for changing drivers, we ran right through 
to Orange before stopping for a cup of coffee. 

It was a lovely, rain-washed morning. We checked-up 
on our log and found that we were running to time, though 
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we had nothing in hand. It is, after all, asking a lot of a 
much-overloaded lo h.p. saloon to average 40 m.p.h., all 
stops included, through rain, fog and darkness on a 650- 
mile journey! 

Beyond Avignon there was a warmth in the air that told 
us we were really in the south. The scent of flowers came 
from the flat fields hedged by tall trees of vivid green and 
presently the sun, rising over the distant Alps, shone down 
upon us. 

I was not too happy about the car, for though it had 
brought us down most of the way in excellent style, it 
seemed to lack acceleration, and hill-climbing was poor. I 
got the impression that the ignition was too far retarded, 
but when, having a little time in hand, I attempted to adjust 
it, I found we had no spanner that would reach the nut on 
the distributor. 

It was then that I noticed that the contact-breaker points, 
set by the wireless expert, were almost permanently closed 
and that the spark-gap in the distributor was almost non¬ 
existent. I reset both and the engine responded joyously. 
The car felt entirely different. 

And so, as the clock struck nine, we fought our way to 
the docks through the dense traffic of Marseilles. 

The ship that was to take us the 400 miles to Algiers was 
called the Lamoriciere. Leslie pointed out that the name 
could mean “The Morris-bearer” and might thus be 
regarded as a good omen. It was a small, one-funnelled 
steamer, high out of the water and narrow of beam. We 
were travelling second-class to save money and our cabin, 
distempered a feverish pink, smelt of seasick passengers. 

By the time the Chateau dTf, with its memories of the 
Count of Monte Cristo, had been reached—^that is, within 
a few minutes of starting—^the good ship Lamoriciere was 
tolling steadily on a sea like a millpond. She rolled merrily 
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across the glassy surface of the Mediterranean and was still 
rolling when, next morning, she entered the harbour at 
Algiers. Very few people turned up to dinner that 
night, but Leslie and I enjoyed our lunch, slept all 
the afternoon, enjoyed our dinner and slept soundly all 
night. 

Algiers 1 

I do not quite know what I expected to see when I came 
up on deck. Perhaps a small bay hemmed in by ancient 
batteries, with outlandish craft riding at anchor on a cobalt 
sea. Perhaps mosques with golden domes and snowy 
minarets, or marble palaces with Moorish arches and 
fantastic arabesques. Certainly I expected to see an abun¬ 
dance of palm-trees and turbaned natives and to feel a hot 
sun blazing down out of a deep blue sky. 

Instead I saw a typical French seaport, very much like 
Marseilles, Havre, or Bordeaux, with derricks towering 
beside tramp steamers, liners and an occasional warship. 
Dirty-looking trams clanged their way along glistening wet 
streets; depressed cart-horses plodded, heads down, into 
the drizzle. Low clouds obscured the dark heights of 
Bouzarea and framed the shoddy scene. 

Hardly had we berthed when Captain de Malglaive 
came on board. Captain G. H. de Malglaive is the guide, 
philosopher and friend of every British motorist passing 
through the port of Algiers. He represents both the A.A. 
and the R.A.C., is agent for sundry British cars and acces¬ 
sories, knows the laws relating to international touring 
through and through and is a motorist of thirty years’ 
standing. 

Another steamer was alongside the quay and the car 
could not be landed until two hours had passed, but at last 
the crane dumped our little car on the wef cobbles. Captain 
de Malglaive got us through the customs in no time, and 
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roared off in his white Triumph sports car to show us the 
way through the town. 

The engine of our car was knocking horribly on the 
Algerian petrol and we made a poor show of keeping up, so 
de Malglaive had often to wait for us. He took us first to 
the magnificent Shell building, where I obtained a wonder¬ 
ful “cheque book” enabling me to draw petrol anywhere in 
the Sahara, and met Monsieur Vuillemin, who knows more 
about Sahara motoring than anyone living. By the time we 
had filled our tanks to the brim it was noon, so we decided 
to lunch at the Hotel St. George, looking out over its 
famous exotic gardens to the sea far below. 

Quite leisurely we drove out of the hotel gates and 
turned uphill through Moustapha. Forty-eight hours 
previously we had left Folkestone. Now there were no more 
seas to cross, and we felt that our journey had begun in 
earnest. Rain began to fall in torrents and a thick mist 
settled over the landscape. 

Hou' it rained! We saw little of the country through 
which we passed, a fruitful land of vineyards and orchards, 
for once we had driven through Blida, not without losing 
ourselves in the outskirts of this half-native, half-European 
town, we began the long drag up through the Chiffa gorges, 
enveloped in low clouds. At intervals the mist cleared 
enough for us to see that we were on an exceedingly narrow, 
slippery road, hemmed in on our right by frowning, over¬ 
hanging cliffs and with a precipice falling away on our left 
to a foaming torrent hun^eds of feet below. 

One can imagine what perils were faced by the heroic 
French sappers in the middle of last century, who, with a 
pick in one hand and a rifle in the other, under continual 
harassing fire from Arabs hidden amongst the rocks, 
blasted their way on and up towards the healthy, fruitful 
hill-side above, fighting men and nature at the same time. 
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In the Chififa gorges are hundreds of monkeys who leap 
from crag to crag or just sit, looking for each other’s fleas, 
in the middle of the road. If a tourist stops to admire the 
view he may be startled to find large baboons climbing on 
the running-boards, stretching their arms inside the car in 
quest of nuts or scraps of food. At the little restaurant of the 
Rjitsseau des Singes is a large Arab of villainous aspect, not 
unlike a baboon himself, who can summon hundreds of 
apes to his side by bellowing strange words towards an 
apparently deserted hill-side. 

Once we heard a trumpet-like note echoing among the 
crags and caverns, sudden and very near. We swung in' 
towards the rocky wall, nearly scraping our wings on the 
rough surface, just as a huge red motor coach thundered 
towards us. Had our car been a few inches wider, a 
collision would have been inevitable. 

As the juggernaut hooted its way down the pass, we 
breathed sighs of relief, but from that point onwards we 
hooted louder and more continuously than any Frenchman, 
hugging the wall and listening for the approach of perhaps 
another leviathan. 

Up and up we climbed. We emerged from the gorges by 
a broad, tarred road that wound between green, rounded 
hiUs. Through a rift in the clouds we saw ridge upon ridge 
of hills away to the east, with here and there a rugged, 
craggy summit capped with snow. With our aneroid 
reading 4,000 feet above sea level, and our thermometer 
showing just on 100 degrees centigrade, we topped the 
Col de Ben Chicao, skirted the little town of Medea and 
swung away down towards a misty valley, where the muddy 
road hugged the bare shoulders of the hill. 

Despite its enormous and somewhat unevenly-dis¬ 
tributed load, the little Morris handled like a first-class 
sports car. Down the southern slopes of the Atlas moun¬ 
tains the brakes held splendidly and presently, as night fell, 
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we were speeding along a narrow causeway between vast 
lakes of brown mud, the speedometer showing a steady 
Go m.p.h. Including the winding descent of the Atlas 
mountains Leslie, who was driving, covered forty-four 
miles in his first hour. 

The road became muddy and extremely slippery; it 
rained harder and harder; patches of mist obliged us to 
switch on our foglamps. We liked less and less the prospect 
of tackling the 4,000 feet high Col des Caravanes in the 
dark, for great gullies, six or eight feet deep and full of 
muddy water, provide pitfalls for the unwary in times of rain. 

It was past eight o’clock when we entered Djelfa, a dull 
litde military town, ringed by loopholed walls, where the 
single-track railway ends. In our first afternoon in North 
Africa -we had covered 200 miles in unpleasant circum¬ 
stances. We decided to sleep while the storm blew itself out. 

The Grand Hotel de la Poste at Djelfa is a one-eyed inn 
built on the ground level. We splashed through puddles to 
the lighted doorway, and went in to find ourselves in a 
low-class bar full of soldiers and Arabs. Somewhat 
dubiously we asked if we could dine. The portly French¬ 
woman behind the counter answered: “Yes, but not here.” 

“Vene^!” she commanded, and led us into a bare- 
looking room where a few private soldiers sat at rough 
tables. We were going to sit down when she beckoned us 
further. We passed into a brighter room where a few 
N.C.O.s were eating or playing cards, and again we were 
about to take a seat when madame opened the door into a 
third room where a French captain and his wife sat at dinner. 
Evidently we had successively passed through the third 
class and second class to the first class restaurant! Here at 
last we were allowed to take our places, in a brighdy-lit 
little parlour with red and green wine-glasses sparkling 
on the tables. 

They could not put us up in the hotel, so after dinner we 
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wete led for some distance through the rain to a shed 
where we locked up the car. Next to it was a shabby but 
clean whitewashed room in which stood two cheap iron 
bedsteads and a tin basin on a stand. 

We slept splendidly until 4 a.m. By five o’clock we were 
on the road again. Under a mother-of-pearl sky we climbed 
to the summit of the pass, the little engine pulling strongly. 
When we halted a moment near a ruined fort, we saw on 
the horizon a saw-toothed range of mountains silhouetted 
against wind-racked clouds. It was blowing half a gale and 
bitterly cold, but Leslie, muffled up in an enormous over¬ 
coat, was eagerly reading me extracts from an Algerian 
guide-book. 

“The mountains of the Ouled-Nail,” he announced, 
pointing towards the ragged skyline. 

As we drove towards the little oasis of Ain-el-Ibel, a 
patch of green in the midst of a dun-coloured landscape, 
we passed occasional low, black tents where nomads camped 
inside thorny zaribas. Camels, hobbled to prevent their 
straying, limped from one patch of miserable, dried-up 
scrub to the next. Ragged figures stared at us across the 
dreary landscape and hurried into the shadow of the tents. 
Sometimes vast flocks of sheep, grazing on God knows 
what, started off in affright and galloped away in a great 
cloud of dust.... 

We picked our way carefully down the winding toad, 
trying to avoid the worst potholes and guUies, and reached 
the wide, sandy bed of the Oued M’Zi. There were still 
traces of the river’s last flooding, deep channels scored in 
the mud by the raging torrent. Time after time we had to 
leave the toad where the embankment had been washed 
away, driving across screes of boulders. 

^XTiete a few stunted tamarisks leaned drunkenly to¬ 
wards the toad we perceived a great cloud of sand blowing 
towards us. Before we could cross the wide valley we were 
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in the grip of the sand-wind. So strong was it that Leslie, 
who had got out of the car to take a photograph, had to 
fight his way back. We closed the doors and windows, but 
the sand came through the most minute gaps between the 
doors and their frames in a powerful spray. In a moment 
everything inside the car was covered with sand, and our 
noses and ears and eyes were full of it. 

We hurried on, escaping only when we clanked over the 
great iron bridge and came into the shelter of the palms of 
Laghouat. A charming little town of white, square houses it 
stands in palm-filled gardens dominated by a great fortress 
and is almost a holiday resort. There are three hotels and 
the tourists who arrive from Algiers by motor bus may be 
excused for fancying themselves on the threshold of the 
Sahara. At sunset, indeed, they flock to the gap in the hills 
known as the “Gateway of the Desert” to watch the purple 
shadows creep up the yellow, saw-toothed mountains and 
see the flat, barren plain, extending as far as the eye can see, 
turn brown and then dark grey as the sun sinks below the 
horizon. To them this plain is the Sahara, the quintessence 
of desolation. 

Running between white walls, we reached the gates of 
this fortified town, turned sharp left through a market¬ 
place where camels groaned and snorted, and, a few 
minutes later, were enjoying a wash and breakfast in the 
dazzling white Hotel Transatlantique. 

An hour later, we started out again. A few hundred 
yards from the hotel the road ended abruptly. We climbed 
a stony track and drove through the gap in the reddish 
hills. At the sight of the desolation ahead Leslie Seyd, an 
ecstatic smile on his face, gasped: “Humfr^! The real 
desert 1” 

As we passed out into the wilderness beyond, the sun 
blazed down upon us and the Sahara greeted us with its 
scorching breath. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

‘TC'OR the first two hours there was practically nothing to 
see. Then the vivid green dqya —a depression full of 
cork-trees—of Tilremt came into view. A gigantic ad¬ 
vertisement for Byrrh, painted on the side of the derelict 
fort, spoiled its otherwise romantic aspect. There is a 
restaurant in the bordjy or fort, famed for its gazelle pie. 
But it is a matter of luck whether you strike the place 
when a gazelle has been shot. Dudley Noble and his 
crew found the whole place shut up and went hungry. We 
did not even slacken speed, for we hoped to lunch at 
Ghardaia. 

Under an overcast sky we followed an incredibly rough 
track, sometimes driving past veritable seas of alfa grass 
gleaming a harsh, metallic green. The monotony of our 
run was broken once by a great grey and black eagle sitting 
in the middle of the track, and once by a jackal scurrying to 
safety. Without success we tried to tune-in the radio to 
some European station. . . . 

We rounded a corner to see, spread out before us, a 
scene so unexpected as to draw an exclamation from Leslie. 
In the foregroimd were walled-in fields of brilliant green 
grass and young com. White-robed Arabs were working in 
the gardens beyond, and little donkeys drew water from a 
dozen Avells. Behind these a dense palm-grove formed a 
sombre belt, above which arose a strange city, the circular 
terraces of white and pink and pale-blue houses rising' 
gradually to where a tall white minaret, like Cleopatra’s 
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needle, pointed skywards. It was Berriane, the first of the 
Seven Mystery Cities of the M’Zab. 

Hundreds of years ago, only a few generations after the 
death of the prophet Mohamet, a disagreement occurred 
over the method of appointing the Caliph. A section of the 
Moslem world declared that he should be elected from 
amongst the most pious and learned of the Prophet’s 
followers, but this was strongly opposed by the majority, 
who believed in a hereditary Caliphate. 

The unorthodox minority were cruelly persecuted and 
in the course of time were driven southwards from the 
fertile North African coast. After many vicissitudes they 
reached the Chehka^ where any less stout-hearted people 
would have perished from hunger and thirst. Strong in 
the belief that theirs was the true faith, they fought and con¬ 
quered the wilderness. A city was founded, a city set upon 
a hill, and above it, like a symbol, towered the tapering 
minaret of the mosque. Wells were dug in the roc% soil 
and tenderly the first date-palms were nursed in the glare of 
a brazen sun. This was El Ateuf, the first town of the 
M’Zab heptapolis. Ghardaia itself was built later, and at 
some time the outpost towns of Berriane and Guerrara 
came into being. 

To-day, as in the past, the Mozabite clings resolutely to 
his conception of the Mohammedan faith. An ascetic, 
eschewing wordly pleasures, he is inclined to despise 
the orthodox Moslems of the north. He is called the 
“puritan of the desert” and is as much a member of a 
race as of a religious sect. The whole of the elaborate 
Mozabite law centres on the preservation without adul¬ 
teration of the race and of the ideals which made it what 
it is. 

As a race, the Mozabites are exceedingly astute in com¬ 
mercial matters. They are the “big business” men of the 
desert and extend their activities, principally as merchants 
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and money-lenders, to the northern towns and even to 
Algiers itself. 

We stopped for a moment to take photographs and 
almost immediately were the centre of a group of ragged 
Arab children, swarming with flies. They were picturesque 
enough, but Leslie soon lost patience when they extended 
skinny arms through the windows of the car and clamoured 
for baksheesh. 

We went on again through the Chebka, a stony desert 
broken only here and there by sparse growth of withered 
scrub. Several times we were in doubt as to which track to 
follow, for some of the lorry drivers who habitually take 
stores to Ghardaia had their own ideas on the subject of 
short cuts or smoother going, and went gaily across the 
rocky wilderness, driving over surfaces which would 
wreck an ordinary car. 

After an hour of winding through the rust-coloured 
hills we climbed gradually to the summit, on a poor road, to 
find quite a good one, with a retaining wall on one side, 
winding down into a great valley with dense groves of 
palms in the sheltered depressions in the surrounding hills. 

In the barren, sandy centre of the valley we saw Ghardaia, 
instantly recognizable from photographs we had seen, a 
conical hill with the flat-sided minaret of the chief mosque 
above terraces of coloured houses; very much like Berriane, 
in fact, but on a grander scale. As we entered the valley we 
found that four other towns crowned four separate hills. 
We were seeing for the first time five of the so-called 
Mystery Qties of the M’Zab. 

Knowing at that time little of the country or its in¬ 
habitants and anxious not to waste any time by the way, we 
merely took in the scenery, enjoying it all when we could 
spare a little attention from nursing the cac over the terrible 
road. To us Ghardaia, one of the most interesting cities in 
North Africa, was merely a wayside halt, a place where we 
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fiUed up with petrol and enjoyed an excellent lunch at the 
white Hotel Transatlantique, before pressing on south¬ 
wards over tracks which became rougher every mile. 

Later on in the year I was able to revisit Ghardaia and 
was fortunate in arriving on the eve of the biggest market 
of the year. The whole day long camel caravans had been 
converging on the city. All around the city beasts were 
herded, and fires shone outside the low black tents of the 
Nomads. The narrow streets were crowded with men of 
every type: Mozabites in their spotless garments, their 
pale, bearded faces visible beneath their turbans: brown¬ 
faced Arabs: veiled Touaregs from the far south: Berbers 
and negroes jostled one another in the market-place. 

As the sun set that night vast crowds gathered in every 
open space, gazing towards the west. Soon after six o’clock 
the slender horn of the crescent moon appeared above the 
dark, rocky hills; shrill cries arose from the women in the 
reserved quarter: a murmur ran through the crowd and a 
fusillade of shots echoed among the terraced houses. The 
Fast of Ramadan had begun. 

In Ghardaia, as in most of the northern oases, are to 
be found the Ouled-Nail, daughters of the neighbouring 
mountain tribes who employ prostitution as a means of 
collecting the dowries which they will, one day, ofiFer to 
their husbands. From early childhood they are taught all 
the practices of sex, how to sing and dance and make them¬ 
selves agreeable to men in their hours of leisure. The francs 
and centimes which they save up are presendy exchanged 
for gold, and with ingenuous pride tlie girls sew golden 
coins into the trimmings of their pink, blue or yellow 
dresses and round the edges of the scarves adorning their 
heads. 

We were taken to have tea with the richest of the Ouled- 
Nail women. Round her neck she wore her dowry, four 
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ropes of gold coins. Amongst them were five shining 
sovereigns with the busts of Victoria, Edward VII and 
George V, as well as scores of golden Louis. And an old- 
fashioned trunk, gaily decorated with pictures of famous 
mosques, stood in a corner of the room. We were told that 
it was stuffed with banknotes. 

A primus stove was lit and roared in the middle of the 
mud floor. Tea was a ceremonious affair. Our hostess, a 
stout lady who looked fifty, but was only thirty years old, 
warmed small glasses with boiling water. Then with much 
graceful handwork she made three lots of tea. First, sitting 
cross-legged on carpets from Timimoun, and leaning 
against the high bed which was the only piece of furniture 
in the little room, we drank weak but sweet Indian tea. 
Then we had a glass of tea strongly flavoured with mint, 
followed by a glass of exceedingly sweet tea of the same 
type. 

I inquired of Abd el Kader, a Tunisian who had made 
himself our guide, if he could arrange for some of the 
women to dance for us, so that we could film them. 

“To-morrow? No!” he laughed. “They will be too 
tired!” 

“But why more tired to-morrow than to-day?” 

The young man gave a sort of wink. 

“During the Ramadan men may not visit them, so to¬ 
night they will be exceedingly busy.” 

The previous evening we had seen the women dancing 
in the Ca£6 Maure. It had got about that some Europeans 
were paying for a show, so the place was crowded with 
Arabs. They sat on mud tiers round the walls, a dark- 
visaged, solemn lot who took no coffee themselves, and 
gazed at us curiously as we sat sipping ours at a little iron 
table. They showed no signs of pleasure at the dancing, 
but merely clapped their hands in unison‘with the beat of 
the drum and the nasal fluting of the pipes. 
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The dancers were strangely plain, not to say ugly, 
although one or two had fine dark eyes. They wore 
voluminous skirts over their long trousers and scarcely 
shifted on their feet as they went through the graceful 
movements of “The Dance of the Hands”. Then, to a 
monotonous tune by the little string orchestra, a couple of 
girls executed the stomach dance. This is supposed to rouse 
Orientals to a frenzy of passion, but had just the opposite 
effect on us 1 

The danse du ventre I thought ugly and monotonous—^a 
thing to see once and once only. Very much more entertain¬ 
ing is the “Gun dance”, which I saw done by an old Arab 
at Touggourt. In this he went through aU the motions of 
fighting a battle, using an old flint-lock. The “dance of the 
newly wed”, too, is rather charming, the couple going 
through the successive stages of meeting and courtship up 
to the time that they are allowed to “walk out” arm-in-arm; 
this mode of courtship scarcely accords with native custom, 
and I wondered if it were a parody on European behaviour? 

They call Ghardaia “the city of singing wells”, the 
“singing” being the squeaking of the pulleys as the water is 
hauled up by a little donkey, or a camel, or sometimes both 
harnessed together, running down a paved slope away from 
the crosshead. I was told that there were more than three 
thousand weUs in the oasis at Ghardaia, irrigating hundreds 
of tiny green fields and picturesque gardens. In the summer 
the Mozabites move out to the oasis and enjoy a rather freer 
life in the cool shade of the palms, living in attractive 
houses with most of the rooms open to the sky. 

Next to a little place on the upper story of one house I 
visited was a neat stack of wedge-shaped slabs of a friable 
clay, not unlike fullers’ earth. 

“What on earth are those?” I asked Abd el Kader. 

“Those? Oh, they correspond to what you Europeans 
call papier de toilette” replied that knowledgeable young man. 
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We did not know that the next stage to El Golea was the 
worst section of the trans-Saharan trail, otherwise we might 
not have gone off again so lightheartedly as late as half-past 
two in the afternoon. In a few miles we were crashing and 
bumping over ridge after rocky ridge or ploughing our 
way, all-out on bottom gear, up steep slopes on areas of 
apparently bottomless, wind-blown sand. Sometimes, in 
despair, we wandered far out to one side of the track, 
hoping to find a better way, but cross-gullies held us up, and 
sooner or later we had to return to the bumps and potholes 
and awful corrugations of the piste. 

Our first day of desert motoring was tiring us, and 
presently we became oppressed by the brown, flat-topped 
hills, the barren ground of the desert and appalling, shatter¬ 
ing surface of the track. Our front springs were not 
strong enough and the front axle was constantly banging 
against the chassis. We went on grimly, not talking much, 
while night closed in around us with startling suddenness. 

When darkness fell, the track of the last lorry to go that 
way showed white in the beams of our headlamps. It did 
not take us long to realke that whoever made these white 
tracks was an expert desert driver, and not only knew his 
way, but knew how to avoid the major snags, such as pools 
of soft sand or deep gullies. We invented a slogan: “Mr. 
White’s always right”, and by keeping to the white tracks 
made better progress than we had recorded for some time. 
Even so our speed, at times, fell to 8 m.p.h. and we won¬ 
dered whether we were ever going to get anywhere at all. 
Yet somehow we found we were putting twenty-five miles 
pretty steadily into every hour. 

We stopped by the well of Hassi Djafou, about a hundred 
miles from El Golea, switched on the wireless and found 
we could hear Rome and Toulouse. It was strange to hear 
modern dance music so far out in the desert, with jagged 
black hills all round us reaching up towards the starlit sky. 
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The track wound this way and that, keeping as far as 
possible in the valleys. A curious stretch led us due north 
for a whde, although our general direction was southerly. 
Presently we began to notice rusty tin pyramids at the side 
of the track. On one of them the paint still stuck, and we 
found that they were “milestones”, put up years ago by the 
Citroen company to mark the distances on the desert 
track. 

Conditions got very bad indeed. We followed the most 
obvious wheelmarks in the darkness, however rough they 
were, rather than risk losing the track. Often we drove 
with our hearts in our mouths, the engine labouring on 
bottom gear, as we ploughed through the sand, expecting 
to get stuck at any moment. We kept going, however, until 
I fell asleep over the wheel and awoke to find the front of 
the car stuck deep in a small dune, and Leslie Seyd cursing 
me for not looking where I was going. We got out wearily, 
scraped away the sand with our hands, and while Leslie 
pushed, I backed out of the sand and found a way round. 
Once again we stuck, and then, after we had passed a group 
of low, black tents with fires blazing outside, we found 
ourselves on a much smoother track, almost an indifferent 
road. We put on speed, grateful to the road gang whose 
sleep we had, perhaps, disturbed. 

An hour passed, then a dark blur in the distance showed 
that we were approaching the oasis of El Golea. “The 
Enchanted”, it has been called, for it is the most beautiful 
oasis in all the Sahara. We entered by a broad avenue 
marked with tall cones of whitewashed clay, for all the 
world like giant sugar-loaves. We passed between mud 
walls above which waved dark masses of palms. The 
fragrance of roses reached us, and above the soft swish of 
our tyres in the sand we heard the babble of running 
water. 

Black against the velvet blue of the heavens towered the 
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ksar, the old town of El Golea. It is empty and derelict 
now, a fortress honeycombed by dwellings and storerooms 
hollowed out of the hill itself. In its labyrinthe catacombs 
strange creatures lurked until a few years ago; black, mis¬ 
shapen, slinking on all fours, they nevertheless bore some 
semblance to human beings. It was said that they were the 
last, pitiable survivors of the degenerate race which had 
lived on after the Moors had conquered the Zenetas some¬ 
where about A.D. 400. 

Later we heard the legend that has been handed down, 
by word of mouth, for 1,500 years. 

Once upon a time the people of the Zenetas were ruled 
over by a wise and beautiful queen. Tales of her surpassing 
loveliness reached a Sultan of Morocco, who determined to 
win her for his bride. With a richly-laden caravan and all 
manner of princely gifts he made his way across 1,200 
miles of burning sand, a journey lasting a hundred days. 
Arriving at the foot of the ksar he despatched ambassadors 
to acquaint the queen with the object of his visit. 

She delined his offer. Furious, the Sultan laid siege to 
the town. What he could not buy with gifts he would take 
by force. For many weeks his army lay encamped around 
the city, and the queen, looking down from her rocky 
stronghold, saw the year’s harvest of dates plucked from 
the palms in the oasis to fill the bellies of the soldiers. The 
trees which had taken generations to grow in the desert 
sands were hewn for firewood and presently little was left 
of the lovely oasis. 

Now the Moors had not reckoned that the siege would 
last so long. Unknown to them there was a well at the very 
summit of the hiU, going down a tremendous depth to 
the water-pockets below the level of the desert. Also, 
the granaries and store-chambers, a maze of caves 
hewn out of the solid rock, were stocked against just such 
an emergency. 
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The besiegers themselves were running short of food and 
were anxiously wondering how much longer the besieged 
on the hill-top could hold out. 

Somehow the queen got to hear of this. The Zenetas 
were by now on short rations and, worst of all, the well was 
drying up. Unless the siege was soon lifted they must 
perish or surrender. 

So the queen hit upon a stratagem. She ordered a sheep 
to be brought before her, and stuffed with corn—almost all 
that was left of the city’s food supplies. Then it was driven 
out from the gates of the ksar^ only to be instandy caught 
and killed by the Moors. When they cut it open they found 
its belly full of rich food. 

“If the Zenetas can feed their beasts like this, their stores 
must be almost unlimited,” was their reflection. Obviously 
it was no good continuing the siege of so well-provisioned 
a fortress and, setting fire to the few remaining date-palms, 
the enemy packed up their tents and trailed back over the 
dunes of the Grand Erg to their native land. 

We went right through El Golea without seeing a living 
soul, nor any building even remotely resembling a hotel. 
When we realized that we were leaving the gardens and 
palm groves behind, and heading out into the desert again, 
we turned back. We still had no idea where to go. We 
drove slowly in the dark shadow of the palms, our head¬ 
lamps pick^g out the whitewashed walls around the 
lovely gardens heavy with the scent of roses. 

Then suddenly we spotted a white-clad figure running 
towards us through the palms. An Arab boy jumped on 
our running-board and said something we did not under¬ 
stand. We could only repeat the word “hotel”; but at last 
the boy grasped our meaning and led us across a vast sandy 
square, through an avenue of cypresses to a grand old 
palace. 
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The old Governor’s Palace at El Golea is now the hotel, 
one of those beautifully-appointed establishments which 
the Compagnie G^nerale Transatlantique hoped would 
attract vast numbers of tourists to North Africa. It is now 
run by the Soci^t^ Algerienne des Transports Tropicaux, 
which keeps open the desert route through the Hoggar 
mountains to Nigeria and Lake Tchad. 

The manager is a tall, soldierly man who may appear in 
sandals, baggy Zouave trousers and a singlet, or, in marked 
contrast, wearing a perfectly-tailored lounge-suit. He was 
once an adjutant in the Foreign Legion and notorious for his 
independent ways. When Beni Abbes became the head¬ 
quarters of the Legion, Monsieur Des Noyers was left in 
charge of El Golea. From time to time native messengers, 
riding their camels over the Grand Erg, brought him orders 
from his General. 

The first lot of orders brought this astonishing reply: 

Mon General, 

I have the honour to receive your orders of February 
15th, and have pleasure in replying as follows: 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. Impossible. 

4. No. 

5. Absurd. 

This reached the General two or three weeks later, when 
he was rising from table after an excellent lunch. 

“Ho! Ho I” he roared. “What a humourist!” 

But when his next batch of orders brought similar 
replies he thought it was not so funny. 

History does not relate what happened to the adjutant 
after that, but he has for many years owned a nice httie caf6 
in El Golea, where he drinks five bottles of wine a day and 
dreams of the time when he will sell-out his interests in the 
Sahara and retire to a little house on the banks of a river in 
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la belle France, where he may fish happily for the rest of his 
life. 

We were dead tired, but Monsieur Des Noyers soon got 
us a meal and we literally fell into bed. Our self-imposed 
schedule provided for leaving El Golea at 5 a.m., but we 
needed sleep so badly that we did not rise until 8 o’clock 
and it was half-past nine before we got away. 

It was a glorious morning. The sun blazed down upon 
us as we turned out by the Standard filling station and we 
were cheered to see Timbuktu mentioned on a signpost. 
It was only about 2,000 kilometres away I 

We ran easily over the soft sand with our big Dunlop 
tyres. We found ourselves in a new and very jolly world. 
Around us stretched acres and acres of waving palms; 
gigantic yellow dunes gleamed against the azure sky; on 
our left were sheer clifiFs of orange sandstone topped by 
rocky masses of brown stone—^the petrified remains of a 
once mighty forest. 

As we zig-zagged up on to the Tademait plateau, leaving 
the oasis behind, we saw what looked like a range of snow¬ 
capped mountains, infinitely distant on our left. They 
were the giant sand-dunes of the Grand Erg Oriental and 
our map showed that they were 120 miles away. The sand 
mountains of the Grand Erg Occidental, too, were visible, 
in a direction which our compass and maps showed us as 
being a good sixty-five miles distant. 

A huge slab of concrete, on which directions and 
mileages had been painted in black, marks Timimoun 
Comer, where the track to In Salah runs south and the little- 
used trail to Fort Macmahon turns westward. We branched 
off to the right and found good going. Often we reached 
4j m.p.h. or so; it was rather like motoring over a vast, 
sandy golf-course. We saw a number of gazelles and a huge 
black and grey crane flew slowly across the sky. A pink and 
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black magpie, another crane and several gazelle made the 
next hour interesting. At noon we stopped for lunch and 
took advantage of the opportunity to change the oil and 
grease the car. Up till then we had used only one pint of 
Duckham’s Morrisol in over 1,500 miles. It is worth noting 
that after that the level of the oil never sank by so much as a 
fraction of an inch, although, fearful of the penetrating sand, 
we changed the oil twice more, at intervals of 1,792 and 
950 miles respectively. 

By the middle of the afternoon we had reached Fort 
Macmahon, a low, red brick building, now derelict, with 
only a bearded native, who spoke no word of French, in 
charge. Looking on this typical “Beau Geste” post, stand¬ 
ing stark in the midst of the desert, we felt keenly for the 
men that must have suffered there in the days before motor 
transport and wireless speeded up communications and 
made life in the desert outposts more bearable. Sometimes 
the track followed a line of curious mud pillars. We 
wondered what these were until the remains of telegraph 
poles showed that they were foundations for the posts that 
used to carry the land line across the desert from Hassi 
Inifel to Timimoun. 

On one occasion we were surprised to find a mass of 
little yellow flowers growing in the ruts in the track, a 
charming and unexpected discovery in that wilderness. 

Late that afternoon, soon after leaving the well of Hassi 
Fatima, I suddenly noticed by the radiator thermometer 
that the temperature of the water in our cooling system 
had dropped considerably. The thermometer generally 
showed 100 degrees centigrade and sometimes more, but 
this caused us no anxiety as the cooling was on the ther¬ 
mosyphon principle. When, however, I noticed the drop 
in the temperature, I stopped immediately. 

It could only mean one thing: a shortage of water in the 
radiator and no steam to affect the instruments. As soon 
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as we opened the bonnet we saw what had happened. The 
rubber engine mountings were too resUient for the rough 
conditions we were encountering, and the power-unit was 
moving so much in the chassis that the top radiator con¬ 
nection had cracked all round. Fortunately for us, as we 
had only one spare connection, the rubber hose was 
sufficiently long to stand sliding up further, and after this 
had been done we had no more trouble until we were almost 
home on the return journey. 

The sun had set swifdy, leaving us to plough in the 
short twilight along the soft track, over a plateau covered 
in purplish-brown stones. We were tired and rather de¬ 
pressed, although our day’s run had been only 251 miles 
when we reached Timimoun at 6.25 p.m., having averaged 
over thirty miles an hour for eight hours. 

Our first sight of Timimoun, however, was enough to 
dispel any depression. We drove in through the “Gate of 
the Sudan” an edifice of barbaric splendour constructed 
of bright red mud. In the market-place were thatched 
shelters under which almost black natives squatted by their 
heaps of market produce. Beyond was the imposing facade, 
built in pure Sudanese style, of the five-years-old Hotel 
T ransatlantique. 

We both experienced the curious sensation of having 
driven on to the stage of a theatre or a film set, or into the 
colonial section of a great exhibition. Timimoun was 
simply too good to be true. It did not look real. We learnt 
afterwards that it is artificial in the sense that it does not 
follow local traditions of building at all, but embodies the 
ideas of a one-time Conunandant of the town, Capitaine 
Ath^nour. The market-place used to be surrounded by 
arcades of whitewashed buildings, not unlike those at 
Ghardaia. But the Commandant preferred the Soudanese 
style of architecture, and when replanning the town be¬ 
came a necessity he caused the Sudanese style to be 
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adopted and demanded that the buildings should be left in 
the natural ted mud instead of being whitewashed over. 

We knocked on the door of the Hotel Transadantique, 
a romantic looking building if ever there was one. No one 
came for a long time, and we stood out there in the moon¬ 
light wondering whether we should get a comfortable bed 
that night. Presendy the great door swung open and a coal- 
black native, barefooted and wearing a turban, bowed to us 
and melted away into the shadows, leaving us standing in 
the intense darkness and absolute silence of the entrance hall. 

The eerie feeling which we experienced was not dis¬ 
pelled by our first encounter with Monsieur Fouhety, the 
one and only French commer^ant of Timimoun, who took on 
the management of the hotel when the Transadantique 
Company found it no longer paid. He was enormously fat 
and appeared silently out of the shadows in sandalled feet, 
greeting us in a throaty whisper. It appeared that he had 
lost his voice years ago, when a sergeant in the Foreign 
Legion. . . . 

While Bali, the black servant, lit tiny oil lamps in red and 
green glass bowls, we were shown to our rooms. I had one 
in which the Crown Princess of Italy slept when she went on 
the first organized tour of the Grand Erg Occidental, and 
Leslie was some distance off down a carpeted, vaulted 
passage. 

After a wash we felt better, and we needed a drink to 
banish our fatigue. 

“Have you any vermouth?” asked Leslie of Bali. 

“ 0 «/, Monsieur” was the reply. 

“Of course it is impossible for you to have any gin here?” 
Leslie continued. 

**^A.hl Monsieur desire un cocktail?” inquired Bali with a 
flash of white teeth. Thereby shattering for ever any 
illusions we might have had that the Sahara was a primitive 
and uncivilized part of the world! 
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We were neither of us used to being waited on by bare¬ 
footed blacks, and that night at dinner we jumped nearly 
out of our skins when, thinking ourselves alone in the 
room, large dishes would suddenly appear round our left: 
ears! But we dined well and turned in early, 

I was perhaps a litde over-tired, for I woke in the night 
acutely conscious of the absolute and disquieting silence. 
This was broken a few seconds later by what sounded to 
me like a bloodcurdling yell. I lay in the darkness listening 
to the despairing cries that rose and fell. I began to be 
assailed with all sorts of fears. Had trouble broken out 
amongst the natives ? Were we to be butchered in our beds ? 

For a few moments the dreadful wailing continued and 
then ceased as abruptly as it began. Then I realized that all 
I had heard was the muezzin calling the faithful to prayer, 
and went to sleep again. 

I appeared to have been sleeping only a few minutes 
when Bali brought in a can of water and said it was four 
o’clock. At 5 a.m., while it was stUl dark, we took the road 
once more, climbing the escarpment up to the emergency 
landing ground and turning off the track by which we had 
entered Timimoun to go southwards, as dawn broke, down 
the sandy road to Adrar. 

Although the sand was deep in places, the going was 
good. As on the track from El Golea, we were astonished 
to find how many wells there were close to our route. We 
noted their exact positions carefully in our log book, 
feeling that if any other motorists travelled that way, they 
could be given a complete itinerary showing the position 
of every well and every landmark. The information might 
be invaluable to anyone broken down in the desert in need 
of water, or walking in search of help. 

At the end of two hours, when we had covered some 
sixty-four miles, we stopped to change drivers. We saw on 
our left a dark line which marked the first oasis of the Touat. 
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After we had passed by the oasis and the ruined village of 
Tinoumeur, we came presently on the main route from 
Beni Abbes. To our delight it was perfectly surfaced with 
sun-baked mud and for three glorious miles we were able 
to maintain a speed of 5 3 m.p.h. Then, just as we reached 
the oasis of Sba, we crashed on to the old track of soft sand 
and stones. We had reached the limit of the watercart’s 
travel. 

The oases of the Touat are fairly close to one another and 
there is consequently quite a lot of traffic between the 
villages. We met crowds of natives, some on foot and 
some with strings of camels, making their unhurried way 
northwards. In one village a gang of men were making 
bricks, while camels rested nearby. Then, in the distance, 
we saw the striking red mud archways of the entrance to 
Adrar. We crossed the big square diagonally, passed under 
another arch and went out into a stretch of country more 
like our conception of a desert than anything we had so far 
encountered. The “official” track was so rough that we 
could not drive on it for long, so following wheel marks in 
the sand we wound through little valleys and tufts of long 
grass, but always keeping in view the track, which here was 
marked at intervals by discarded oil drums. 

We passed a signpost marking a barely distinguishable 
track leading to Ain Belbel, and about twenty miles further, 
much to our surprise, came across a large notice warning 
of an S-bend and dangerous descent just ahead. A big 
cairn of stones marked the edge of a cliff, and but for the 
warning sign we might have gone straight on to plunge over 
the escarpment into the sandy plain far below. 



CHAPTER V 


LAND OF THIRST 

II '*HE view from the summit was like the bottom of a 
long-dead sea. Far away on our left two grim, square 
buildings stood stark in the eternal sands. Ten minutes 
later we drove down an avenue marked by massive trunks 
of petrified trees and through the whitened gateway of the 
bordj of the Compagnie Generale Transsaharienne. 

We had seen no white woman since leaving Ghardaia 
and did not expect to see another until we returned there. 
Imagine our surprise as we drove into the courtyard to find 
a dainty figure in a backless beach costume and shorts, 
with lacquered nails and carefully done hair. She turned 
out to be Madame Bauret, the wife of the gerant of this 
lonely desert depot. 

Before we had left London we had to deposit 2,000 
francs and pay a certain amount in cash down against the 
expense of our rescue should we break down in the Sahara, 
and Monsieur Bauret, as agent for the Transsaharienne 
Company, had to verify all our papers before we were 
allowed to cross the Tanezruft—^the great desert—^the 
Dreaded Land of Thirst. On this stretch 720 miles lie 
between one well and the next. 

We asked if we could wash and were told that we could 
enjoy a shower-bath if we liked. The temperature inside 
the car was now 90 degrees Fahrenheit, and the prospect 
of a bath was delightful. 

As I stood stripped under the galvanized iron shower and 
turned it on, an icy cold shower first descended upon me, 
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followed by water so hot that I had to escape hastily. 
Leslie came next, and scalded himself first, to be sub¬ 
sequently nearly frozen. As we lunched, I asked Bauret 
where the heat came from for his shower-baths. 

He laughed. “From the sun. Monsieur,” he replied. 
The water was stored on the roof and in its metal tank 
swiftly became too hot to be borne, under the ardent rays 
of the sun. 

After an hout-and-a-half, we went on again. For the 
first twenty-five miles the track was very bad: soft sand of 
deceptive appearance known as terre pourrie. Still, we 
covered the distance in under an hour. From there, the 
track improving, we were able to maintain a speed of 40 
m.p.h., putting thirty-five miles or more into every hour. 
We were just 100 miles out of Reggan when, dancing in the 
ever-present mirage, appeared the fortnightly bus from Gao. 
Its driver stopped for ten minutes or so to chat. The 
earlier buses, such as the one we met, are Renault lorries 
with canvas tops, but they have now generally been super¬ 
seded by streamlined vehicles with small portholes of blue 
glass. It is to the toughness and energy of the bus drivers 
that thanks are due for keeping open the desert route be¬ 
tween the Mediterranean and the Niger from October to 
May. On this occasion most of the passengers were in 
pyjamas and sun helmets and were very cheery, though 
they looked hot and dirty. 

At half-past five, when we were 210 kilometres from 
Reggan, we stopped for coffee by one of the tin sheds, 
painted white, that have been put down every ten kilo¬ 
metres across the Tanezruft to serve as beacons for 
travellers by car or aeroplane. The desert here seemed to 
be absolutely flat, but there were many long up-gradients 
where we struggled to keep going in soft sand. Occa¬ 
sionally there was a shattering bump,‘pulling us down 
almost to a crawl just when we had carefully nursed the car 
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up to a steady 40 m.p.h. or so. Soon after 6 p.m. we reached 
what we called “half-way house”, 250 kilometres south of 
Reggan, a conglomeration of three beacons and a row of 
oildrums. It is here that the track to Ouallen branches off, 
but at this desert “cross-roads” there is no village nor any 
sign of life. 

We dined under the stars by the thirty-fourth beacon 
from Reggan, the little petrol Primus roaring happily in the 
immense solitude. Then on again towards Bidon Cinq, 
wondering if we should have to camp for the night so as to 
tackle the Erg Hofer—a range of exceptionally soft dunes 
—in the early dawn. Late at night, however, is nearly as 
good as early morning for negotiating patches of soft sand, 
and swerving wide to avoid “graveyards” where in the 
last few years lorries had had to be dug out, we made good 
progress. Once, swinging over to avoid a derelict lorry, 
we lost the track and drove diagonally this way and that 
until we found it again. Losing the track is no joke, for it 
does not require much imagination to appreciate the plight 
of a traveller who might run out of petrol and wait miles off 
the beaten track without stores, or much water, until found 
by a search party; and there is the risk that perhaps one may 
never be found at all. 

As we ran down the southern side of the Erg Hofer we 
saw a pin-point of light winking and flickering at us in the 
infinite distance. We were cheered by the thought of 
meeting another car, or perhaps a lorry, and having a 
word with the travellers. For a whole hour we drove with 
the light coming but litde nearer, and when we reached the 
level track again, we realized that the light came from the 
brand new phare Vtlkmin^ an aerial beacon installed only a 
fortnight previously to guide airmen across the Sahara. 

This lighthouse, of the very existence of which we had 
been in ignorance, is at Bidon Cinq, probably the loneliest 
filling station on earth. When the track across the Tanez- 
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ruft was first surveyed, a big empty petrol drum was 
deposited every hundred kilometres to serve as a land¬ 
mark on the return journey. The fifth drum out of Reggan 
was known as Bidon Cinq, and being approximately half 
way between Reggan and the first well of the Sudan, it 
became a unique depot, with a solitary native attendant, 
330 miles from the nearest well. 

The “hotel” at Bidon Cinq consists of two disused motor 
bus bodies fitted with sleeping berths and mounted on 
empty oil-drums. There are petrol pumps to serve cars and 
aeroplanes, a hut for the attendant and, of course, the 
lighthouse. And all around stretches a level plain of sand. 
Nothing but sand.... 

Bidon Cinq has a sinister history. The native watchmen, 
blacks from the Sudan, used to be left there alone for 
months at a time, seeing other human beings only once a 
fortnight, on an average, if they were lucky. One gardien 
indighe, with native improvidence, sold his last drop of 
water to passing travellers, relying on the lorry that was 
due to come next day to replenish his supply. 

But the lorry broke down and arrived a fortnight late. 
Meanwhile the boy had died of thirst after appalling 
suffering. Another went mad, unable to stand the solitude 
and silence. Another is now a jibbering idiot on the water¬ 
front at Gao; he used to run away whenever a cat or an 
aeroplane approached for refuelling. Yet another shot 
himself, while his successor struck a match to see how much 
petrol was in the tank of a lorry, and blew himself and the 
lorry to smithereens. 

Knowing these stories we were somewhat apprehensive 
when we reached Bidon Cinq and found no signs of Ufe. 
For many minutes we sounded our horn and switched our 
headlamps on and off. Unable to attract any attention, we 
decided that we might as well go to sleep, as in any case we 
could do nothing before morning. We turned in and slept 
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comfortably in the bus bodies and were up again at 5 a.m., 
having slept for rather less than five hours. 

It was bitterly cold. We wore sweaters and our warmest 
overcoats while we got breakfast ready. There was still no 
sign whatever that there was any human being besides 
ourselves at this lonely depot. 

But when we had finished our breakfast, packed our 
belongings and were ready to go, we began to get slightly 
alarmed. The petrol pump stood at the edge of the track, 
but there was no hose by which we could transfer the fuel 
to our tank. 

Leslie started off on a tour of inspection and eventually 
found a young black, shivering under a heap of blankets in 
his little shed. He was ill, but perked up a bit in conversa¬ 
tion with us, and offered us tea. We filled up with petrol, 
the seventeen gallons needed for our tanks costing the best 
part of £10, topped up the radiator with a little water we 
had washed in and the remains of our tea, and looked 
through the previous day’s log before continuing south¬ 
wards. 

From Timimoun to Bidon Cinq is 5 5 3 miles. Not a bad 
day’s run. We had travelled for nineteen hours and five 
minutes, our net running time being fifteen hours twenty- 
nine minutes and our net average for the day being 36.6 
m.p.h. Almost without respite it had been full throttle work, 
yet the engine and transmission had stood it without a 
murmur. 

Leaving at 6.34 a.m. in bright sunshine and with a fresh 
breeze blowing, we ran down south across perfectly flat 
desert, striking off suddenly forty-five degrees to the south¬ 
west to avoid a chain of sand-dunes which appeared ahead. 
For some miles the going was very soft, with undulating 
sand-dunes and patches of desert grass where often we 
nearly stuck. After a while we struck a new kind of country 
and found ourselves in the French Sudan—a sandy dis- 
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trict with big patches of grey rock and occasional scattered 
thorn-bushes. Sometimes we followed the oueds or dried 
river beds, rocky and rough, for miles on end. It was in 
one of these that a rock, because of the weight of the front 
wheel upon it, tipped up and bent our track-rod. And like 
that it stayed for the next i,ioo miles 1 

We learnt by experience that the sand was always softest 
where there were thorn bushes. We had begun to see 
gazelles again, and small birds. When we crossed the 
border of the Sudan we found a new type of aircraft 
beacon in use, a light framework open to the wind and 
therefore less likely to be blown down in a gale. Moreover, 
for long distances the track was marked by tall metal poles 
bearing a red and white square and giving the distance to 
some point, but whether to Gao or Tabankort or some¬ 
where else, we did not know. 

We began to come across the merkouba grass, great 
bunches of reeds bound together at their roots with sand 
as hard as concrete. When we attempted to follow in the 
tracks of the desert bus we found our ground-clearance 
inadequate, for a cross-member of the chassis was dragging 
in the sand, holding up the back of the car. Sometimes, 
where the ground was flat and covered with fine grey 
gravel, we risked a detour through the thorn bushes, ever 
keeping our eyes on the next kilometre post. 

Far away on our left, silhouetted against the sky, we could 
see the mountains of the Adrar des Iforas. The track got 
rougher as we crossed a great river bed, and the bumps 
were appalling. In places the surface consisted of dried mud 
cracked into deep fissures and here we had to crawl m fear 
of breaking our springs. By keeping at it, however, we had 
covered loo miles by the time we stopped for lunch, 
making a shelter from the sun by flinging our greatcoats 
over ^e treUis work of one of the aircraft*beacons. The 
thermometer inside the car showed loz degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Rested and refreshed after an hour’s halt we went on 
again, only to be held up by the carburetter flooding. 
When filling up at Bidon Cinq a certain amount of sand had 
got into the tank under the bonnet. This, carried with the 
petrol down the pipe, was sticking-up the needle in the 
float chamber. Two or three times we had to stop, either 
because the carburetter was flooding and we feared to lose 
precious petrol, with the risk of being stuck out in the bush 
with a dry tank, or because the fuel would not flow to the 
jet at all. By four o’clock in the afternoon we were well and 
truly in the merkouba; we drove with our hearts in our 
mouths, unable to choose between two evils; the risk of 
smashing our springs on the tufts of merkouba grass, or of 
sticking in the soft, treacherous sand of the piste. 

Then, to add to our troubles, the engine stopped and 
could not be induced to restart. We thought our ignition 
coil had failed and, sweating in the frightful heat, we set 
out to fit a new coil in its place. Still the engine would not 
start. 

“I believe it’s something to do with this bloody wire¬ 
less,” said Leslie. 

We went berserk, tearing off every possible fitting 
having anything to do with our radio set. The wireless 
engineer had done his job well and there were suppressors 
on everything. When we had disconnected everything that 
we could see had anything to do with our wireless set, we 
pressed the starter button and the engine burst joyously 
into fife. 

All this had cost us a couple of hours. We were parched 
with thirst and drank our last botde of Evian water. It 
became increasingly difficult to pick our way through the 
merkouba as night fell. Our only comfort was that, with 
the wireless set finally removed, the engine was running 
better than it had done since the car had left Cowley. 

We had hoped to reach Tabankort well, where there 
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were huts for passing travellers, that night, but gradually 
the impossibility of so doing was brought home to us. 
Again and again we were held up with sand in the car¬ 
buretter and once, after we stopped to remedy the trouble, 
I set off again without switching on the petrol pump. The 
engine stopped just as we were entering a particularly soft 
patch and in a moment we were up to our hubcaps in sand. 

We dug like beavers, in a kind of frenzy, not realizing 
how tired we were after 300 miles of more than usually 
difficult track. We toiled for ages, our tongues sticking to 
the roofs of our mouths, our ears and mouths fuU of sand. 
We drank our last bottle of wine and some tepid water 
from our tank. We seemed stuck as deeply as ever. 

Finally I said to Leslie: “Let’s stop and have some food. 
Then we will get some sleep and try again at dawn. Things 
always look better by daylight.” 

We got the Primus going and Leslie rallied splendidly, 
producing a delicious meal. I remember every detail of that 
night. We had veal and peas and new potatoes followed by 
peaches and cream, the cream, of course, being Ideal milk. 
We made some tea and felt better for it. Leslie did best on 
this occasion, for I was too tired to eat and curled up in my 
sleeping bag and went to sleep. 

I was awakened somewhere about i a.m. by Leslie 
plucking at my sleeve. 

“There’s a sandstorm blowing up,” he said, “the 
horizon’s all dark and I can feel the sand blowing all 
around us.” 

I looked at the horizon. Certainly it seemed rather dark. 
But I was tired and rather cross. 

“Well, we can’t do anything about it, can we?” I replied. 
“All I want is sleepy 

Leslie fell asleep again. In actual fact he had only 
awakened after a particularly vivid nightnure. But for a 
long time I lay awake, cursing him for his false alarm, 
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listening to the soft rustle of the ever-shifting sand and the 
chirruping of a myriad crickets. 

I must have dozed off again, for presently I became 
conscious of a queer kind of chant. Fuddled with sleep, I 
lay on the ground and listened. 

’'^Ohel Ohe! Ohel” I seemed to hear a sing-song voice. 

I opened my eyes. Silhouetted against the starlit sky I 
saw the ungainly shapes of six heavily-laden camels. 
Huddled in their blankets on three of them were Arabs, the 
only human beings, except for the negro at Bidon Cinq, 
that we had seen for some 600 miles! 

I called to them, and they called back. I turned my 
headlamps on and they stopped. I shouted again, but, 
misunderstanding me, the camel drivers resumed their 
steady gait. 

Then it dawned on my sleep-fuddled brain that here was 
the help we needed. I ran after them in my stockinged feet, 
shouting and yelling, heedless of the thorns and burrs that 
pricked me. The men were friendly, but couldn’t under¬ 
stand French. They did know what francs were however, 
and, tethering their beasts, they came back to help. 

Our inspection lamp revealed why Leslie and I had been 
unable to get clear. As we had scooped away the sand from 
the wheels the whole of the car had settled, and its entire 
weight was carried on the petrol tank, rear axle, batteries 
and crankcase. So we set to work, lying flat on the ground, 
scraping the sand away with spades while the Arabs cleared 
it off with their hands. It was hot work. The Arabs took off 
nearly all their clothes. For an hour and a half nothing was 
heard but an occasional grunt. Our tliroats were too 
parched to make speech possible. 

At least the underside of the car was clear and we took 
off our detachable running-boards and placed them in 
front of the rear wheels. I let in the clutch and everyone 
pushed, but the wheels still spun aimlessly, sinking ever 
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deeper, burning the ends of the planks. Suddenly with a 
shout of triumph, Leslie Seyd announced that we had got 
down to hard gravel. With renewed energy we set to work, 
making a sloping ramp to climb out of our hole, which was 
now more than three feet deep. I explored the neighbour¬ 
hood for a patch of hard ground, we took everything out 
of the car and I let in the clutch once more. The Morris 
shot out of the hole and raced across the merkouba on to 
the hard patch, while the Arabs lifted up their hands and 
voices in joyous acclamation. 

They helped us to carry all our gear to the car and we 
stowed it away again. I offered them a glass of tepid water 
from our tank, but their leader, having tasted it, spat it out 
and warned the others not to touch it. It was good water, 
though, from the Artesian well at El Golea, so we drank 
our fiU. Had we but realized then, as we do now, that time 
matters nothing to the natives, we should have brewed a 
ketde of tea and drunk it squatting on the ground together. 

The business of payment was not without its funny side. 
I found I had nothing smaller than a fifty-franc note, though 
our friends would have been quite satisfied with five francs 
in brass. The natives are profoundly distrustful of paper 
money, and it took much explanation, all conducted in 
dumb show, to convince them that I was, in fact, giving 
them quite a considerable sum. After much counting on 
their fingers and mine, they at last realized that I was giving 
them good money, and after handshakes all round they 
mounted their camels and disappeared into the night. 

At the first sign of daylight, we were ready to start again. 
By five-fifteen on the Saturday morning we were off, 
driving with extreme care and with special regard to using 
as litde petrol as possible. 

For another sixty nules or so we were still amongst the 
merkouba, but the patches were now separated by long 
stretches of firm sand and we were learning how to avoid 
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the worst bumps by making sweeping detours along the 
gravelled bottoms of the oueds. 

At last came a sort of concrete obelisk, marking the 
junction with the Kidal track, and the sandy trail was once 
more of regular width and defined by heaps of stones. It 
was a lovely morning, and there was a sort of freshness in 
the air that told us the desert had been crossed. Through 
the shrubs and bushes that now lined the track, we saw 
herds of wild asses and occasional cattle. Then, a significant 
sight, we observed a native, spear in hand, in the distance. 

Our petrol supply was almost exhausted. We could not 
say for certain if we were five miles or fifteen from Taban- 
kort well. Metal squares on tall poles, erected by the 
Sudanese government, marked a gradually diminishing 
distance to somewhere, but we couldn’t be certain that it 
was to Tabankort. Then, at “Km. 5”, the engine spluttered 
and died. 

We thought we were in for a long walk, until we dis¬ 
covered that there was stiU an inch of petrol in the top tank. 
By bending the flexible pipe a different way we managed to 
get the last drop out, carried on, and to our joy saw the old 
mud fort of Tabankort looming in the distance. Never had 
we felt so relieved! 

At the time of our visit, Tabankort consisted of a few 
cylindrical huts, an old square fort of brown mud and a few 
shelters of grass matting. No effort had been made towards 
rendering it a permanent camp, as a new paste was being 
built at Aguelok, which would not only cut the stage 
between Bidon Cinq and Gao in half and necessitate carry¬ 
ing petrol for only 250 miles or so, but would dodge 
entirely the dreaded merkouba country. 

In May, 1935, Tabankort was, however, still the first 
“filling station” after Bidon Cinq. The petrol was kept in 
great drums and the native in charge put in a steel dipstick 
before and after filling our tanks, debiting us with the 
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difference. A pretty Sudanese woman, with a baby spread- 
eagled on her hip, looked on with interest while the petrol 
was poured into our tanks out of old tins with the tops cut 
off. A cowherd wandered towards us, but was angrily 
shooed away by the two natives who filled our tanks. They 
told me that he was a nomad and therefore “unclean”. 

From Tabankort to Gao the track is flat and sandy; in 
places it was so hard that we could reach 50 p.m.h. and for 
150 miles we averaged 38^ m.p.h. We passed the well of 
Taberichat, at the top of a little hill and surrounded by vast 
herds of cattle guarded by a few natives, who gazed at us 
curiously as we passed. The track was marked by trees laid 
on the ground every twenty yards or so, as we crossed the 
vast sandy plain on which thorn bushes were scattered. At 
last, almost exacdy at noon, we turned sharp right and pulled 
up beside the Hotel Transsaharienne, a low, bungalow-like 
structure, at Gao. 

At the door, as if waiting to receive us, was Monsieur 
Mivelaz, pontifical of aspect and clad in an immaculate 
white tunic and sarouail, or baggy Saharan trousers. 

“Bonjour, Messieurs F’ he cried. “I am sure you would 
like an iced whisky and soda and a spot of lunch.” 

Seldom have I heard more welcome words. In no time 
we were standing under showers, our skins drinking in the 
cooling water. 
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TIMBUKTU 

C ERTAINLY the sheer luxury of baths and iced drinks 
undermined our morale, and we were loth to take the 
road again that day. But we had set out to get from London 
to Timbuktu in seven days and while we and the car were 
still able to keep going we felt we had to continue. Never¬ 
theless we had wasted three-and-a-half hours at Gao 
refreshing ourselves when we might have been driving in 
broad daylight over the last stage of the trail to Timbuktu. 

In the hotel we met a boastful Frenchman, who told us 
that he knew the piste to “Tombouctou” and that it was 
as good as the one from Tabankort. We thought we were 
in for an easy afternoon’s run. 

According to the map it is 250 miles from Gao to 
Timbuktu. In reality it is 280 miles, while the last 100 
miles or so are through very deep, soft sand. Often we 
were having to go all-out in bottom gear down hilly so much 
did the clinging sand hold us back. We had thought of 
reaching the Mysterious City at 10 p.m., but at 2.30 a.m. 
on the Sunday morning we were still churning our way 
through soft sand. It was pitch dark, we hadn’t seen the 
Niger, or the telegraph wires that (according to the map) 
we should be following, for hours and hours. 

We were getting distinctly nervous, for petrol was at a 
low ebb and according to our speedometer we should have 
been well past Timbuktu. We began to think that some¬ 
thing awful had happened; that somehow, in the dark, we 
had followed some false trail into the wilderness and might 
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well be in the Sahara again, fifty or sixty miles north of the 
Niger. 

We were both of us dead tired but Seyd was driving 
pluckUy on through the night while I nodded and doaed. 

Suddenly Leslie gave a shout. We had joined another 
track, and at the corner was a battered tin triangle, a sort of 
signpost in the desert. It read “Tombouctou 7 k.m.” 

With renewed hope we went “all-out”—^ten miles an 
hour in bottom gear in the soft sand—arguing as to whether 
we were going uphill or down. Leslie became convinced 
that Timbuktu was on the top of a terrific hill.. . . 

While we argued, somewhat peevishly, we saw a great 
fortress, and beyond it a wide-spreading city of queer 
cubical houses of brown mud in a unique architectural 
style. We had reached our goal, yet so tired were we that 
we felt no thrill of achievement. Only an intolerable 
longing for bed. . . . 

Monsieur Mivela2, the manager of the hotel at Gao, had 
promised to wire to Timbuktu telling the authorities there 
to expect us at about 10 p.m. Although we were very late 
(it was now a quarter to three in the morning) we half 
hoped that a sentry at the fort might have been told to look 
out for us. 

But the city was asleep. Slowly we drove around, 
wondering how to find the caravanserai, or rest-house. 
Presently we were in narrow, sandy streets with natives 
sleeping in heaps, like so many sheep, on the warm sand. 
I had completely lost my voice owing to the sand and the 
thirst developed during our dig-out the previous night, 
and could oiUy whisper hoarsely. 

Every time I got out of the car and approached the 
natives to ask the way they gazed at me in horror, scrambled 
to their feet and ran away screaming with fear. They 
thought I was an evil spirit. Probabjy I looked like 
one. 
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Eventually we found ourselves in the great rectangle of 
the market-place and I said to Leslie: “Blow your horn!” 

His sense of decency revolted. “But we catft wake up the 
whole town,” he objected. 

“Can’t we?” I replied roughly, and rudely leant across 
with a heavy hand on the horn button. The two Lucas 
horns echoed between the brown mud houses. Dusky 
figures moved in the shadows. 

“Qu’est-ce-qu’il-j-a?” came a French voice from a 
veranda. 

“A thousand excuses. Monsieur, but where is the rest- 
house for strangers?” 

Like all French colonials, the man we had so rudely 
awakened proved a splendid fellow. He came down into 
the street in his pyjamas, awakened a protesting native boy 
called Mamadou and explained to him how to guide us to 
the caravanserai which, he said, lay behind the Governor’s 
palace. 

Mamadou’s knowledge of French proved unequal to the 
occasion, but he caught at the word “palace” as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw. He climbed on to the running- 
board and, with an occasional grunt or wave of the hand, 
guided us through a ma2e of narrow streets to a large budd¬ 
ing. Jumping off the car, he proceeded to whisper through 
the keyhole of the front door. There was no reply, so we 
kicked and banged in our turn. At last a voice asked sus¬ 
piciously, in French, who was there, and after much hoarse 
whispering on our part a Frenchman in pyjamas appeared. 
The poor chap must have been ill, for he seemed thoroughly 
muddled. In the end he vouchsafed that there was an empty 
room upstairs; up the outside stairway we humped our 
belongings, only to find that aU the doors leading on the 
veranda were locked and bolted. 

In a kind of frenzy Seyd hurled himself against them, but 
they were too strong. Still under the impression that we 
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were at the caravanserai, and disappointed at finding 
nothing (as I thought) prepared for us, I turned house¬ 
breaker. Getting out our biggest tyre-levers we forced the 
lock, Leslie and I charged the door and we fell into a 
bedroom. It was hot and stuffy inside, so we dragged a 
huge mattress on the veranda, unroUed our sleeping bags 
and fell asleep, utterly exhausted. 

We were awakened next morning by the crowing of a 
thousand cocks. The sun was already up, but nothing, as 
yet, was stirring. Intrigued, I gazed around on the queer 
flat roofs of the cubical buildings. We were obviously in 
the European or “administrative” quarter, for we were in 
a fine mansion and across a great open space the tricolour 
of France floated over a massive fortress. On a flat roof 
nearby were a couple of beds. Through the mosquito-nets 
I made out the figures of a white man and a woman. And 
presently a litde French child of three or four came pedalling 
a tricycle on to the terrace. 

A queer smell, the odour of the circus-ring or the cages 
of wild beasts at the zoo, was wafted to my nostrils. It 
became stronger as the sun climbed towards its zenith and 
when Leslie awoke and breathed it, he retched. 

In the meanwhile a tall and dignified black man, bearded 
and clad in flowing robes, had called upon us. He was, it 
appeared, the head man of the servants in government pay. 
The Captain had told him we were coming, beds and food 
and servants had been got ready, yet we preferred the 
balcony of the Governor’s Palace! He almost smiled as he 
examined the locks and exclaimed, in perfect French: 
“Aftf/j vous avn^forei la serrurel” 

While Leslie slept I washed and shaved in water which 
the dignified one brought us. Then he sat beside me in the 
car and directed me to the caravanserai. It was as he had 
said. In a long, rectangular mud building, there were cool, 
airy rooms and beds with sheets on them. But I knew that 
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Seyd yearned for the shower baths and iced drinks of Gao, 
so did not insist on prolonging our stay. When he was up 
and dressed we went to our friend the store-keeper’s place 
in the market square and filled up with petrol, slopped all 
over the engine with a kind of joyous abandon by the 
blacks. Next we paid a courtesy call on Monsieur le 
Capitaine, a charming man who was a veritable mine of 
information on the subject of the Great Desert. Then, 
amid polite farewells, we took the sandy road to Gao. It 
was 112 in the shade. 

Had I been wise I would have insisted that we stayed at 
least a day in Timbuktu, sleeping off our fatigue in the 
caravanserai. But we were both tired and nervy; we had 
got on so well, so far, that 1 felt that any insistence on my 
part might start an argument and would cast a shadow over 
the rest of the trip. With the exception of a certificate from 
the Postmaster at Timbuktu of the time of our arrival, a 
few photographs and a hundred feet of film, we took no 
trophies back from one of the most famous cities in the 
world. 

So much for Timbuktu. 

The drive back to Gao was one of the worst I can 
remember. 

The nearside front tyre had been punctured on the way 
to the caravanserai at Timbuktu and I had had to change 
a wheel. We knew now why we had seemed to be going 
up hill all the way for the last few miles to Timbuktu, for in 
the daylight we found that the wheels were rim-deep in 
clinging sand. We had deflated the tyres as much as we 
dared to give a big supporting area, but the drag absorbed 
so much power that we found it better to blow up the tyres 
to about 26 lbs. pressure, each of us working the foot-pump 
in turn while the other held up an overcoat to provide some 
shelter from the blazing heat of the sun. 

At exactly one o’clock we stopped for lunch, trying to 
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find a little shade under a leafless thorn bush. We had not 
been able to get any mineral water or wine at Timbuctu 
except a bottle of Kina Lillet, a kind of strong French 
vermouth. We lunched off tinned haricot mutton and 
peaches and were consumed with thirst. After drinking 
a mixture of the juice of the tinned peaches and French 
vermouth we were thirstier than ever. We dared not drink 
the hot water from our tank in case it made us sick. 
Presently, to add to our discomfort, our noses began to 
bleed violentiy. 

After a bit we thought we might be better off with our 
tyres soft and deflated them to 21 lbs. again. Conditions 
must have improved later, for our log records a race with 
a gazelle, which reached a speed of 43 m.p.h. 

The track from Gao to Timbuktu is deadly dull. It 
consists almost entirely of deep, soft sand and winds 
between wasted thorn bushes. At intervals, it is true, one 
gets an impressive vista of the Niger away to the south, but 
at the time of this first journey the track only allowed one 
very occasional glimpses of it far away in the distance. 

By the time night fell, we must have been dead to the 
world. It is significant that the only point logged after a 
quarter to six in the afternoon was “Bourem, 4665 miles, 
8.30 p.m.” All I can remember is that we each decided to 
drive ten miles by speedometer, waking the other up and 
sleeping for the next ten miles. Sometimes when one or 
other of us felt able to stick it a little longer, we actually 
staggered on for twenty miles before pulling up, hitting 
the sleeping passenger on the shoulder and shouting: 
“Wake up I Your turn!” 

It was as if we had both awakened from a kind of coma 
when we became aware of bright lights in the distance. As 
we sped towards Gao in a final spurt we saw a number of 
Europeans dining or playing cards on the hotel veranda in 
the light of a powerful petroleum lamp. A few moments 
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later we almost fell out of the car, thinking only of 
bed. 

The excellent Monsieur Mivelaz, however, had other 
ideas. He had seen out headlights nearly an hour before 
we arrived at the hotel and sat waiting at the door with an 
enormous iced whisky and soda in each hand. 

“There is a little fricassee of chicken freshly cooked for 
you,” he said. “You have just time for a quick cold 
shower.” 

And as we sat, cool, clean and comfortable, on the 
terrace that night, looking far out over the mighty Niger, 
we felt that it had, after all, been worth making the journey 
straight back from Timbuktu to Gao. 

Next morning we went over the car very carefully, 
topping up the batteries, greasing the steering and adding 
a wee drop of oil to the rear axle. The gear-box had lost 
no oil. The cooling system was as full as when we left 
Reggan. We straightened the tie-rod and changed two 
inner tubes pierced by long, thin thorns during our return 
along the thorn-strewn trail from Timbuktu. Not a bolt 
nor nut was loose and the Lucas electrical equipment was 
in perfect order. The new “ventilated” dynamo suffered 
no ill effects whatever from having sand blown through it 
for days on end. We had not looked at a sparking plug 
nor checked a tappet clearance, nor did we do so for the 
whole 6,000 miles that we covered in the three weeks we 
were away. 

A black mechanic called Joseph spent nearly a day, with 
wooden stretchers, spreading the tyres as he went round 
them, inch by inch, with a pair of pliers, pulling out the 
thorns. When I had occasion to speak to him I addressed 
him in French, but late in the evening he suddenly asked: 
“Got a screwdriver, sir?” I then discovered that he spoke 
English much better than he did French! 

While Joseph worked on the car we checked up the 
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figures in our log-book. Of 2,835 miles covered, only 900 
had been on roads. Our net running time, including, 
however, many unrecorded minor stops, was eighty-nine 
hours, twenty-nine minutes, and our running average for 
the whole distance was 31.86 m.p.h. This speaks volumes 
for the stamina and performance of the very first Series II 
Morris Ten-Four to leave the assembly line at Cowley. 

We spent one more day at Gao, filming and taking 
photographs, and at five o’clock in the morning of Wednes¬ 
day, May 8th, we set off for home. By 8.44 a.m., we were at 
Tabankort Wells and by 9.35, having filled our fuel-tanks 
to the brim, we forked left at the obelisk where the Kidal 
track comes in. Half an hour later we were in the mer- 
koubas. 

We punctured a rear tyre, fortunately when we were on 
hard ground. Anxiously we steered this way and that, 
trying to avoid the deep ruts and soft sand of the lorry 
trail. We recognized the place where we had stuck, for a 
crater four feet deep bore silent testimony to our night in 
the sand on the way down. 

We were not to clear the merkoubas without getting 
into their clutches once more, and when we did it took 
two and a half hours of hard work to get out of the soft 
sand. We used our rope ladders for the first time, and 
once we had mastered the technique of starting off on 
boards four feet long, laid on the sand, we made better 
progress. 

The rest of the day passed uneventfully except for 
occasional halts due to sand in the carburetter. Just after 
six o’clock in the evening Leslie declared that he was 
hungry, so we stopped forthwith and enjoyed a very 
pleasant dinner. 

By the time we had finished eating we were pretty sleepy, 
and when Leslie suggested that we mighfjust as well sleep 
where we were as anywhere else, I cordially agreed. To 
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save time next morning we made some tea, filled a couple of 
Thermos flasks, then got into our pyjamas, rolled ourselves 
into our blankets and went to sleep on the sand. 

We had been asleep about an hour when we were 
awakened suddenly by what sounded like a shot. In the 
distance we saw the glare of a headlamp. The rumble of a 
motor exhaust, punctuated by splutters and bangs, was 
borne towards us on the night wind. Obviously this was 
one of the desert buses which Mivelaz had told us we would 
probably meet at Tabankort. 

As the vehicle approached us I stood in the middle of 
the track in my pyjamas and held up my hand like a police¬ 
man. The bus stopped, and after greeting the driver I 
asked: “Would anyone like a nice cup of tea?” 

In an instant the doors were flung open and out fell 
driver and passengers, as eagerly as if I had offered them a 
magnum of champagne. 

There were five passengers, including a charming 
French woman, whom I guessed to be the wife of some high 
official in the Niger colony, and who spoke perfect English. 
She told me that they had run a big-end bearing, which had 
lost them over fourteen hours. They had been travelling 
since 2 a.m. that day and it was now 10 p.m. They had 
nothing but stale bread to eat and the drinking water in the 
tanks tasted so strongly of petrol that it was undrinkable. 
She accepted three Perrier bottles filled with water from our 
tank, declaring that it was delicious, though to us it tasted 
of galvanized iron. 

The driver had a whisky and Perrier with our last lump 
of ice from the refrigerator at Gao, and the rest of the men 
drank tea. 

Altogether, what with exchanging yarns and so on, this 
strange tea party, 300 miles out in the desert, lasted about an 
hour. Then the passengers climbed regretfully back into 
the bus and we listened to it lumbering away towards the 
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south. We lay down on the sand and resumed our inter¬ 
rupted sleep. 

We were off again by 6 a.m. and made pretty good 
progress until near the fifty-eighth beacon from Gao, where 
the track ran through a belt of thorn trees along the 
bottom of a low grey cliff. The track seemed to lead up to 
the top of this escarpment and, thinking that this would 
make a good picture, Leslie drove the car amongst the 
boulders, while I filmed its bumpy progress. We continued 
happily until I noticed that according to our compass we 
were going due east when we knew, by our log, that we 
should have been going north-west. Altogether we spent 
a very unpleasant hour or so before we found the track 
again. This was the occasion described in detail in the 
opening chapter of this book. 

For fifty miles we drove through a violent sandstorm, 
scarcely being able to see the track and relying for long 
distances on our compass for keeping our direction. Then 
we met a lorry belonging to the Transsaharienne Company. 
We both stopped, and racing across the sand came the black 
boy whom we had met at Bidon Cinq on our way south. 
Our protests to the authorities at Gao had had a good 
effect; the sick boy was being brought home and his place 
had been taken by two Arabs from the north. Knowing 
that he was indebted to us for his rescue, the boy could 
scarcely thank us enough in his broken French. The lorry 
driver looked on amused as he swallowed a glass of our 
whisky. 

I told the driver how short we were of petrol and asked 
if he had a gallon or so to spare. But he dared not sacrifice 
any of his own supply. We were lucky enough, as I 
mentioned in the first chapter of this book, to get to Bidon 
Cinq with half a pint of methylated spirit mixed with a small 
amount of petrol left in our tank. 

We spent two hours at Bidon Cinq, then went on over 
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the dreaded Tanezruft, a singularly eventless journey 
across the rolling sandhills. At the end of three-and-a-half 
hours motoring we stopped for rest and decided to sleep 
on the sand. We started again at 2 a.m. By breakfast time, 
not without having experienced a certain amount of 
anxiety because our oU pressure gauge registered nothing, 
we drove sleepily into the courtyard of the depot at Reggan. 

After a short rest and a good wash we decided to look 
over the car. We had come the last two hundred miles with 
a broken front spring, as the cat rode fairly well on the soft, 
sandy surface and we neither of us liked the idea of lying 
under the car in the unceasing sand-wind to fit the one spare 
front spring we had with us. With a pit to work in, and 
sheltered from the sun and wind, we had the job finished 
in half an hour. By undoing the pipe from the engine to the 
oil-gauge we satisfied ourselves that we had plenty of oil- 
pressure and that the gauge alone was out of order. So we 
changed the oil, spent the afternoon filming, and had a 
good night’s sleep in real beds. Before eight o’clock next 
morning we were heading northwards once again. 
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TIMIMOUN—^AND SO HOME 

O UR gallant little Morris, which had carried us so far 
and given so little trouble, was in a bad mood the 
morning we left Reggan. Within an hour the radiator 
connection that had cracked on the way down had defi¬ 
nitely broken, and we had to fit our spare. Next we smelt 
burning oil and found the left side of the engine a mass of 
green oh, most of which was dripping on to the exhaust 
pipe. Anxiously we pulled out the dip-stick. The end 
wasn’t even wet! 

When disconnecting the gauge pipe we found that it 
had not been properly tightened after the previous day’s 
inspection and we had pumped all our oil out on to the 
sand. 

This was a pretty to-do 1 We put in our last half-gallon 
of Morrisol without it showing on the dip-stick. In 
desperation we added a pint of gear oil; the level just 
reached the bottom of the rod. Gingerly we completed the 
hundred-mile journey to Adrar. 

In Adrar we found an excellent native-run hotel. True, 
it was shut up, but the staff of two soon opened it and 
prepared an appetizing lunch. In the meanwhile I emptied 
the sump and filled up with fresh oil. As I did so I noticed 
that a front engine-bearer was badly bent, and the engine 
crooked in the chassis, as a result of trying to jump out of 
the frame when we had bounced and banged through the 
terrible merkouba two days before. Desperate situations 
call for desperate remedies so, taking our small spare jack, 
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I opened it out between the steering gearbox and the 
engine-bearer. The engine resumed its normal position, 
and, reassured, we went on. 

It was seven o’clock when we reached Timimoun, and 
we decided to spend the next day visiting the large oasis. 
Monsieur Fouhety himself took us to see Capitaine Ath^- 
nour, the commandant, who took pride in showing us 
round the gardens of the paste militaire. 

One of the first things we saw when we came into the 
garden was a native busy cutting the tops off fifty-litre 
(eleven-gallon) petrol drums and painting figures upon 
them. These, Captain Athenour explained, were to serve 
as milestones in the desert. The drums were filled with sand 
and the lids were nailed to bits of stick projecting from the 
drum with the disc at right angles to the track. In this way 
it was possible to paint the distance, say, from El Golea on 
one side and from Timimoun on the other. 

“There are still a few diehards in the Sahara who allow 
the tracks to get into a deplorable condition,” laughed 
Captain Athenour. “They live in a nice little oasis with 
pleasant gardens and a nice house and have all they could 
possibly wish for. When they go back to France on leave 
every few years, they tell terrible tales of the privations they 
suffer in the desert in order to get an extra allowance on top 
of their pay, extra leave, or perhaps a Legion of Honour. 
They hope that by letting the track deteriorate no high 
official from France will visit them and that the fact that 
they are living in a litde earthly paradise will not be realized 
by those in authority. Fortunately,” went on Captain 
Athenour, “these old veterans are gradually being replaced 
by younger men who realize that if the track is kept in good 
order more tourists wiU come that way, while they them¬ 
selves will be able to get up to Algiers quicker when it is 
their turn to go on leave.” 

Next we were taken down a rough staircase, with steps 
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nearly a yard high cut in the red sandstone which forms the 
subsoil at Timimoun. A few yards beneath the surface we 
noticed a dank smell in the air, the steps became slippery 
and soon we were able to shine our torches on to a rivulet 
of crystal-clear water that sped on its mysterious under¬ 
ground way. This was the water from a line of foggaras, 
the curious wells for which Timimoun is famous, and which 
are found also round the various oases of the Touat, such as 
Adrar and Reggan, and even as far as In Salah on the other 
side of the arid Tademait plateau. 

The foggaras at Timimoun consist of a series of vertical 
shafts, some of them covered over, aligned in an east-to- 
west direction, cutting almost transversely across the course 
of an underground river which runs from the Tademait 
plateau to the Grand Erg Occidental. The shafts are joined 
by underground passages which slope slightly in the direc¬ 
tion of Timimoun. Obviously in such an arid country, 
when water is drawn from a single well, it may be necessary 
to wait some time before more water filters through the 
sand to enable a second bucketful to be drawn. With the 
foggaras, however, the often minute but constant output 
of each well swells the contents of the underground 
passages joining their bases, with the result that on the out¬ 
skirts of Timimoun, or in the town itself, a healthy stream 
flows into a large pit open to the sky. 

This stream is ^vided into several others by a sandstone 
bridge known as a msseria, a sort of dam in which holes are 
made controlling the amount of water which will flow 
through them in a given time. In the case of the main 
foggara at Timimovm a large opening in the wesseria allows 
a stream to flow down the village street. This is the main 
town water supply, and anybody who likes can dip a bucket 
or a jug into this stream to get water for household pur¬ 
poses. Presently the stream flows into the officers’ swim¬ 
ming bath, the overflow from which fills the washing 
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troughs in the open air laundry. After having served its 
purpose in the laundry, the water flows down towards the 
gardens in the oasis, where it is further divided up by a 
series of wesseria, the amount of water allowed to flow to any 
landowner’s property depending on the annual water rate 
which the man can pay. 

Foggaras are very seldom privately owned; more often 
they are owned by a sort of syndicate, the members of 
which each hold a certain number of shares in the annual 
output of water. A certain amount of water is released in 
return for cash payment, the money so obtained being paid 
into a fund named the gherafsa, which takes care of the 
maintenance of the system of wells. 

In each district is a kial-tl-ma, or water measurer, whose 
job it is to value the output of the foggara, and keep a 
record of it. The valuation is effected by means of a louah, 
which is a brass plate through which have been bored 
several holes. The kial-el-ma uses this plate to dam up the 
seguia, or main stream. At Timimoun the unit of measure¬ 
ment is the temen, which corresponds, more or less, to an 
output of two-and-a-half litres per minute. 

The shares in a foggara go up and down exactly as do 
the shares in an industrial concern at home. Theoretically, 
even if the output of a foggara diminishes, the temen 
remains more or less stable. When, as occasionally happens, 
the output of a foggara increases, the owners have their 
foggara remeasured in order to sell the surplus water. In 
the case of a certain foggara, the temen (two-and-a-half 
litres per minute) is worth five hundred francs per aimum. 
At the moment there is no standardization of the method 
of measuring the output of a foggara and in each Kaidate 
there is a different unit of measurement. In one district, for 
instance, it is known as the sba, which means a finger. 
Certainly many of the openings in the wesseria are no larger 
than a man’s finger. 
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The measuring of the output of a foggara is centuries 
old, and there is on record a measuring of all the water 
supplies in the oases of the Touat as far back as 1670. The 
French authorities plan to standardize the methods of 
measuring the water supply in each oasis, using decimal 
measures. It is suggested that an output of one litre per 
minute should take the place of the temen, and that a smaller 
hole in the sandstone bridge will allow, say, a decilitre to 
flow through instead of a Mrat, which is a twenty-fourth 
part of a temen. 

After passing through the wesseria, the water is taken 
down mud channels to the gardens to be irrigated. The 
water is allowed to accumulate in pools, also walled with 
clay, from which it is permitted to escape through irrigation 
channels once or twice a day. 

Generally speaking a foggara in hard ground necessitates 
very little looking after, but where the shafts are sunk in 
sandy soil they not infrequently fall in. Then every man, 
woman and child in the village hurries out to clear the sand 
away from the blocked shaft, and nobody rests until the 
stream of life-giving water flows freely once more. 

Naturally, sinking shafts of this sort is a very arduous 
occupation. A weU-digger works his way down vertically 
until he strikes water. He then crawls along on his hands 
and knees in a moist and almost horizontal channel until 
the air is so foul that he can no longer breathe and his lamp 
goes out. He then backs his way along the horizontal 
tuimel, elbows his way, quite literally, up the shaft, paces 
out an equivalent distance on the surface, and sinks another 
shaft which will serve for ventilation purposes as he con¬ 
tinues his tunnel in the direction of the village. 

On our way back from our visit to the oasis we met the 
kaid, an impressive-looking man with a large black beard. 
He greeted us very cordially and we .asked Monsieur 
Fouhety if it were possible for the kaid to arrange for a 
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crowd to appear in the market square during the afternoon, 
as we wanted to get a film of the car entering Timimovm 
to the acclamations of the populace. 

“That’s easily done,” replied the kaid in Arabic. “The 
crowd will be there at about four o’clock.” 

How he was going to get several hundred people there 
by the appointed time we did not know, but as we were 
finishing our lunch we heard the shrill piping of a flute 
and the regular throbbing of a drum. We came out into the 
sunshine to see a ragged man with a flute, another with a 
sort of bagpipes, and a blind man with a drum, walking 
round and round in a small circle, bending their knees with 
a curious movement at every step. 

They went on interminably, and gradually, as we looked 
out over the surrounding plain, we saw people wandering 
slowly from every point of the compass towards the 
market-place. Sometimes they came singly, at other times 
they came in twos and threes. As they neared the musicians 
they, too, began this curious bending of the knees, and often 
they clapped their hands in time to the music. 

By four o’clock the musicians had done their work well; 
several hundred people were dancing round in a circle, 
clapping their hands, shuffling their feet and making a sort 
of genuflection. The Ouled-Nail dancers, the prostitutes of 
Timimoun, came out in all their finery and danced around 
our little Morris. An immensely fat lady, who lived, I was 
told, on a diet of absinthe, came and did a particularly 
revolting stomach dance, much to the amusement of her 
friends. I had obtained from Fouhety a canvas bag filled 
with twenty-five centime pieces, and when we had taken all 
the photographs we required, I started to throw these to 
the crowd. There followed a terrific scramble for the money 
and a native policeman dashed about in the midst of the 
scrum, impartially beating everybody with a small whip 
made of palm fibres. 
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Whether it was the salad we had eaten at Timimoun, or 
just general fatigue, I do not know, but next day, as we 
bumped our way with another broken front spring towards 
El Golea, I began to feel extremely unwell. Leslie Seyd, 
who is a careful sort of chap, soon produced a thermometer, 
and found I had a temperature of 102. I tried to go on driv¬ 
ing, but my efforts were so poor that Leslie took over and 
drove the rest of the way into El Golea. 

I stayed in the hotel the whole of the next day, suffering 
from what appeared to be a mUd bout of dysentry. The 
army doctor came along and gave me a strange yellow 
powder. “That will cure you if anything does,” he said. 
“We give it to our soldiers before they go into battle!” 

I had spent the day in bed, sleepiog when my turbulent 
innards had allowed me to do so, while Leslie spent his 
time in the garage with the mechanics of the Transports 
Tropicaux, trying to fake up our spring so that it would 
work. He came in to see me at lunch time and again in 
the evening, repotting that it was very unlikely that the 
temporary repairs would last. As it turned out they did 
not, but this didn’t seem to matter very much; the car 
seemed to ride pretty well with one front master-leaf 
broken and the end of the spring rubbing on the underside 
of the chassis. 

It was while talking to the head mechanic that Leslie 
heard the opinion expressed that: “La voiture deprecision ne 
marche pas au Sahara” (The precision-built car does not 
work in the Sahara)—an idea which we were to have the 
satisfaction of proving wrong when, three years later, we 
made a record dash across the Sahara in a Phantom III 
Rolls-Royce Limousine. 

Leslie wandered down to Des Noyers’s cafe in the town 
and returned to have dinner by himself. He came into my 
room later in the evening looking rather red in the face and 
giggling for no reason at all. 
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“Tve drunk a whole bottle of Algerian wine for dinner, 
and Tve had several aperitifs at Des Noyers’s cafe,” he said. 
“I think I must be tight.” 

“Tm damn sure you’re tight,” I replied. And Leslie 
went giggling to bed. 

Next morning we set oflF, time being short, on another 
long run right through to Laghouat, intending to lunch at 
Ghardaia on the way. Monsieur Potbleu, of the Hotel 
Transatlantique at Ghardaia, must have thought we were 
quite crazy to go through the capital of the M’Zab without 
even looking at it! 

Without any untoward incident we reached Ghardaia 
at about a quarter past two in the afternoon, and left an 
hour later. By now, Leslie was beginning to feel none too 
well, although I felt better with every mile we covered. 
We reached Laghouat at a quarter to eight that night, had a 
hasty but excellent dinner and fell into bed dead to the 
world. 

What surprised us most on our last day’s run back to 
Algiers was the amazing change that had taken place all 
over the country. Where there had been dreary plains of 
brown mud between Djelfa and the southern side of the 
Atlas mountains were now great expanses of metallic 
green crops. Flowers bloomed at the wayside, and here and 
there little bushes were sprouting fresh green leaves. It was 
as though a magician had waved his wand over a barren 
desert, and as we went further north we found that in three 
short weeks spring had come in all its glory to Northern 
Africa. 

In perfect weather we sped up into the mountains, 
joyously flinging our little car round one sharp turn after 
another. It seemed to be going better than ever at the end 
of what must surely be one of the most gruelling journeys a 
small closed car has ever had to suffer. It was almost dark 
when we drove into the famous tropical gardens of the 
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Hotel St. George, at Algiers, but there were de Malglaive 
and his wife waiting to welcome us, and Vuillemin from the 
Shell Company, and two or three newspaper men whom he 
had asked to meet us. Over a drink I told them of our 
adventures, and next morning the Algerian papers came out 
with extremely complimentary remarks about the behaviour 
of our small British car. 

Our run home across France was just a little more 
leisurely than our run down three weeks previously. We 
left Marseilles soon after noon, lunched at Aix-en-Provence, 
and passed through Lyons to dine and sleep at Villefranche. 
Villefranche is a town that the average tourist would 
perhaps scarcely pause in as he hurried towards Lyons in 
the south or Chalon-sur-Saone in the north, but there we 
found that an excellent meal could be had at the Hotel de 
Ma Chaumiere. As there were no rooms available we went 
to the Hotel de I’Europe, in a back street, a simple but 
spotlessly clean establishment, for the night. Next day we 
went to call on some friends of Leslie’s at Beaune, the 
famous Bouchard family. They insisted on our stopping 
to lunch, and what a lunch it was! We arrived at 11.20 
a.m., visited the wine cellars, met the whole Bouchard 
family at luncheon and did not get away until three 
forty-five! 

This was my first introduction to a French business 
family. There were sons and daughters and uncles and 
aunts, all of whom worked in the office together and had 
done so all the morning. Yet at noon, when they assembled 
in one of their houses for lunch, they gravely greeted each 
other, shook hands, and generally behaved as though they 
had not seen each other for quite a long time. 

I should not like to say how many different types of wine 
we sampled at lunch that day. Let it suffice that we drank 
1919 Montachet, a priceless vintage, as a table wine poured 
from a jug. The wines were so well chosen to go with the 
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dishes we enjoyed that everyone seemed to talk brilliantly. 
Which is, after all, the true purpose of wine. 

We crossed over next day via Newhaven and Dieppe, 
ours being the only car on the boat. I had such a reception 
that I have never had before or since in England. The 
entire British Customs service seemed to be on duty. 
They threw themselves on our travel-stained Morris as if 
expecting to find its tyres stuffed with saccharine, or its 
upholstery with tobacco. They had every single thing out 
of it, opened all our boxes of spare parts (which had been 
taken to Timbuktu and back without being required) and 
peered into our Fortnum and Mason boxes at the remains of 
our food supplies. 

“I do think it’s rather a shame making all this fuss, and 
holding them up like this, the day they get back from 
Timbuktu!” exclaimed my wife to one of the customs 
officers. 

He did not reply. But a few minutes later he turned to 
her and asked: 

‘‘'Where did you say they had been?” 

“To Timbuktu,” she replied. 

“Timbuktu! I didn’t know there was such a place!” 
replied the customs officer. 

Anyway, we had two hours’ unnecessary delay at New¬ 
haven, and then drove as hard as we could up to London. 
Here the reception was of a different nature. Mr. Gordon 
Stewart and a number of friends greeted us outside Alorris 
House in Berkeley Square. A few days later, Leslie and I 
were the guests at a charming lunch given by the same 
famous concern, with Lord Nuffield in the chair. The new 
Morris Ten had won its spurs by its record run from Lon¬ 
don to Timbuktu in seven days, and had shown that the 
small, low-priced, British family car could do all that the 
high-powered and often expensive foreign automobile 
could do. 
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FOLKESTONE TO KANO 




CHAPTER 1 


NEW GROUND 

A BOUT six months after the successful completion of 
-^^^the run to Timbuktu and back, I ran into H. S. 
Seaward at the Motor Show. The new six cylinder Morris 
Twenty-Five had by then made its appearance and in the 
summer had proved its worth on an arduous journey to 
Istanboul in the hands of Tommy Wisdom of the Daily 
Herald, Roger Fuller of the Daily Mail, and the late Harold 
Pemberton of the Daily Express. It was a large and inex¬ 
pensive car intended to compete directly with the high- 
powered, low-priced vehicles from across the Atlantic; it 
was Lord Nuffield’s answer to those who continually 
deplored the fact that no one in England could build a car 
that could compete directly with the typical “Yank”. 

“Why not let me prove that the new Twenty-Five Morris 
will stand up to really tough colonial going just as well as 
an American car?” I asked Seaward. 

“How do you propose to do it?” he asked. 

“WeU,” I replied, “I think we could get from England 
to Nigeria in seven days, and so bring one of England’s 
African colonies within a week’s journey by road from 
London. It takes twelve days to get from Liverpool to 
Lagos, and another two or three to get from Lagos up to 
Kano; say a fortnight all told. I reckon that with a Morris 
Twenty-Five suitably prepared we could get from England 
to Nigeria not only in half the time that is taken by a fast 
mail steamer and express train, but at half the cost as well. 
What do you think of that for a story?” 
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Seaward was interested. “Come and see me directly 
after the Show,” he said. 

When, a few days later, I went up to Cowley, I found 
that he had got an idea. 

“Could you take two of our cinematographers and get a 
good film on this trip, Symons?” he inquired. 

“Yes. The car should take three of us and all our gear,” 
I replied. 

“Well, I t hin k we could get a film which is absolutely 
outstanding, and quite different from any publicity films 
which any motor firms have made before. If you think we 
could make a film we will do the trip. We haven’t got a 
new car ready yet, so you will have to take the same one 
that went to Istanboul; but it will be well looked over 
beforehand, of course.” 

I was quite satisfied that the Morris concern would 
prepare the car as it should be prepared for a journey of 
this nature, and my faith was not misplaced. The experi¬ 
mental department got every single article which we were 
going to take on this journey down to the Works, weighed 
it aU, packed it into the car and then designed the springs to 
carry the load. This is, I think, the most satisfactory way of 
doing it. 

As there would be three of us travelling, we decided to 
have a one-piece front seat and a fore-and-aft bulkhead 
between the back of the front seat and the extreme rear of 
the back passenger compartment. On one side of this 
partition the third member of the crew would sit, while on 
the other would be stowed all our provisions, heavy cinema 
gear, emergency rations, suit cases, camping equipment and 
so on. Obviously all this gear weighed a great deal more 
than the passenger, and when we set off the car was tilted 
rather drunkenly on one side. Most of the trouble was 
caused by a huge 24-volt battery used to drive the electric 
motor on the cinema camera, and we ultimately had to move 
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this over on to the passenger’s side, making things very 
uncomfortable for whoever had to sit in the back seat, but 
improving the weight distribution a litde. 

An additional tank containing twenty gallons of petrol 
and one holding fifteen gallons of water were made 
specially and fitted neatly into the luggage compartment 
behind the rear seat squab, and a large box for odds and 
ends, such as the camping equipment, was bolted firmly to 
the luggage grid. Otherwise we had much the same equip¬ 
ment as on the Timbuktu run, including the same wire and 
bamboo ladders, the Hughes floating compass and various 
other instruments. When I took the car out on test I found 
that it had an enormous amount of reserve power, which 
augured well for the ease with which we hoped to cross the 
desert. 

This time we were following an entirely new route, once 
El Golea had been left behind. Instead of turning right at 
Timimoun corner we were to carry straight on southwards 
over the Tademait plateau by the derelict Fort Miribel, and 
so into the sandy plains around In Salah. From there we 
planned to climb up through the gloomy gorges of Arak 
into the heart of the Hoggar mountains, sleep the night at 
Tamanrasset and then continue through wastes of sand and 
rock towards the Sudan. We made out a schedule more 
than twice as fast as that of the S.A.T.T. trans-desert bus 
service, proposing to average something like joo miles a 
day, although we hoped to sleep in comfort each night. It 
was an ambitious project, but I had such faith in the Morris 
after the Timbuktu run, that I was pretty sure we should 
achieve our objective. 

In any human undertaking, knowing the ropes is half 
the battle. We had learned a lot on the Timbuctu run, 
so that preparing for the journey to Kano was to some 
extent simplified. We took much the same equipment and 
spare parts. We fitted more effective petrol inters to stop 
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sand from teaching the catburetter, and we took an addi¬ 
tional spare front spring. Remembering that on the first 
run we had too much meat and not enough fruit, I altered 
the balance of out diet—and overdid it. Owing to the cooler 
weather we needed more meat and less fruit; more hot soup 
for the evening meals and more condensed milk for our tea. 

Mind you, I only prepared for a three weeks’ journey, 
because I hadn’t yet learned that making a film takes time. 
I certainly didn’t reckon on taking three and a half weeks 
to get back from Kano, nor did I allow for sleeping night 
after night under the stars. But of this, more anon. 

Boyle, the chief designer at Cowley, gave me a word of 
warning before we left. “Remember, Symons,” he said, 
“that unless it’s built like a lorry a large and powerful car is 
necessarily less strong than a small one. And its capacity 
for self-destruction is greater, too. If you can push a 
couple of tons along at fifty miles an hour and suddenly 
run into soft sand the chances of doing damage are much 
greater than if you approach the same sand at thirty miles 
an hour, say, in a car weighing only thirty hundredweight. 
So do please be careful.” 

I liked Boyle for that. It was so refreshing to find a manu¬ 
facturer who was not afraid of telling the truth about the 
cars he produced. 

The question of petrol supplies had to be gone into 
fairly carefully because there were two long stretches where 
I doubted if our total capacity of thirty-three gallons would 
be sufficient. According to the information available, 
between In Guezzam and Agadez we should have to make a 
detour of a hundred miles round by the village of In Gall, 
and the Shell people decided to dump eight gallons of fuel 
at the vDlage of Teggida ’N Tecum. I should have no 
difficulty in locating the supplies, they told me, “as they 
would be in the charge of the native chieP’. * 

I pictured myself arriving in the dead of night at a village 
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of straw huts and looking in vain for some naked savage 
who would lead me to a hidden store of petrol! It all 
sounded frightfully vague, but the Shell people have the 
reputation of having never yet let anyone down, and I was 
content to leave the arrangements as they were. We also 
had to pick up petrol between Agadez and Kano, so it was 
arranged that a further supply would be left with the 
commandant at a place called Tessaoua, the last French post 
before entering Nigeria. 

We decided once again to use Duckhams oil, and 
supplies were sent out in advance by the trans-desert 
lorry service. I heard afterwards from Jack Duckham that 
the carriage alone cost per gallon! 

At length our arrangements were complete. I made out 
a schedule which would land us at Ghardaia for the first 
night in Africa, In Salah for the next, Tamanrasset for the 
third, Teggida ’N Tecum for the fourth, Tessaoua for the 
fifth and enable us to reach Kano on the sixth day after 
leaving Algiers. My companions were Ronald Barnes and 
Philip Francombe, Barnes being the head of the Morris 
Cinematograph unit. 

On Sunday, November 24th, 1955, we picked up the car 
at the Cowley works and drove to Folkestone. Next 
morning, accompanied by my wife and Fred Rasch and his 
wife, we crossed over to Boulogne, lunched together and, 
after we had made our adieux, set off on our run through 
the night to Marseilles. 

It was a very different journey from the run which Leslie 
Seyd and I had enjoyed in May. On that trip we had had 
bright sunshine and daylight as far as Sens, where we 
stopped for dinner; but this time we were faced with a 
drive under wintry conditions, with November fogs 
obscuring every landmark and ice on the roads. We ran 
into fog soon after Abbeville, and long before we got to 
Beauvais it was pitch dark. 
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Turning over the pages of the log of that journey I am 
amazed that we put up such a good average in such terrible 
circumstances. I had originally planned to leave Boulogne 
at one o’clock in the afternoon, but we finally got away at 
one-thirty. By the time Abbeville was reached we had lost 
another five minutes, and at Pontoise, where the fog was 
thickest, we were nearly an hour behind schedule. Our 
delay kept on increasing until we reached Fontainebleau 
when, with Francombe at the wheel, and running for a 
little while out of the fog, we covered the thirty-three and a 
half miles to Sens in thhty-three minutes. 

My original intention had been that we should dine at 
Auxerre, but seeing that it was nearly half-past seven when 
we reached Sens we pulled up, as on the previous trip, at 
the Hotel de Paris. I tried hard to persuade Barnes and 
Francombe to try snails at dinner, but they both had essen¬ 
tially British ideas on what is fit to eat and what is not! 

The crossing of the high ground south of Saulieu was 
very trying. It was intensely cold, and the fog kept freezing 
on the windscreen. Our wipers could not deal with the 
ice, so there was nothing for it but to open the screen. 
Presently I looked at the thermometer bolted to the door- 
pillar on the inside of the car. It showed thirty degrees of 
frost! 

The charming couple at the Shell filling station at 
Chalon-sur-Saone were waiting up, pressing hot coffee and 
glasses of Vieux Marc upon us. Vieux Marc was rather more 
than Barnes could taclde, and he coughed and spluttered. 
After all, it does contain, I believe, fifty-seven degrees of 
alcohol! The effect of the spirit on Francombe was 
stupendous. He went down the road to Lyons like a bat 
out of hell, making up time all the way on the already tight 
schedule I had set. Largely as the result of his efforts, we 
got to Marseilles at 7.50 a.m. on the Tuesday, and had time 
for a bath and breakfast before going down to the docks to 
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embark on the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique’s magnifi¬ 
cent new steamer the Ville d*Alger^ which was then only on 
her third trip. 

Although the ship did not berth at Algiers until 7.0 a.m.. 
Captain de Malglaive got us through the customs so 
quickly that by 8.45 a.m. we had taken on all necessary 
additional stores and thirty-three gallons of petrol, and were 
ready to leave the outskirts of the city. It was pouring with 
rain, and under the lowering clouds Algiers looked no more 
romantic than FIull. The tarred roads were as treacherous 
as though they had been covered with ice, and our heavily- 
overloaded car, with its uneven weight distribution, was 
hard to hold on the steep camber. 

Nevertheless, we swept up through the Chiffa gorges 
and over the pass of Ben Chicao, putting on speed when we 
reached the level plain south of the Atlas mountains. At 
Ain Oussera, 144 miles from Algiers, we found we were 
running dead on schedule. In spite of a stop for a picnic 
lunch on the way we drove into Laghouat only twenty-five 
minutes behind time. We lost a further twenty-five minutes 
here as the result of writing out and sending back tele¬ 
grams reporting our progress, and taking photographs. 
Then, with an ease that seemed almost miraculous, we set 
off down the terrible track to Ghardaia, making such good 
progress that we drew up at the Hotel Transatlantique 
only eighteen minutes after the time at which we were 
due. 

We had reached Ghardaia, nearly 400 miles south of 
Algiers, within less than twelve hours, despite several 
stops. Our net running time for the distance was only ten 
hours and a half. Our first experience of the piste, and a 
particularly bad stretch of it at that, showed that the car 
rode remarkably comfortably over the terrible surface. 
The run was without incident, except that we nearly ran 
down an enormous porcupine that scuttled down the track 
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in front of us at a steady 25 m.p.h., with its quills raised in 
menacing fashion. 

When strangers enter Ghardaia by daylight a priest 
hurries to the top of the minaret which dominates the town, 
and calls out in a sing-song voice: “Women of Ghardaia, 
strangers are about. Hide yourselves that they may not 
see you.” As we arrived after dark, however, we presumed 
that all the women were by then safely under lock and key, 
and no cries from the minaret disturbed the silence. 

Monsieur Potbleu certainly did his best for us that night, 
acting up to his reputation for being the finest chef in the 
Sahara. We turned in early and by five-fifteen next morning 
we were on the road again. 

Not a solitary light blinked at us as, on the fourth day 
of our journey, we took the stony zig-zag path up on to the 
plateau above. 

Our lights picked up the shadowy forms of camels and 
the beasts snorted as we passed. It was a caravan bringing 
in bales of rank grass, for use as fodder, from the desert. 

Dawn came. One of those unforgettable desert dawns in 
which orange merges into green and green into blue. All 
too soon it had passed, and we were in the blank, shadow¬ 
less morning sunshine. We crashed and banged our way 
over ridges and gullies, every few miles making a hurried 
change down to charge a long stretch of deep sand, where 
the trail crossed a ouedy or dried river bed. Often we swung 
wide to the right or left of the track to seek a path where 
the car would not be racked and shaken as it was on the 
terrible corrugated surface of the piste. 

I had scheduled seven and a quarter hours for the 196 
miles to El Golea. But the track has been so much improved 
at its southern end that despite stops for photography we 
only took six hours and twenty minutes. It was 11.35 a.m. 
when we at last drew up outside the hotels 

Monsieur Des Noyers looked at his watch. 
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“You are five minutes late. Monsieur Symons,” he chided. 
“Two weeks ago I had a letter from you saying that you 
would be here for lunch to-day at eleven-thirty, but it is 
already eleven-thirty-five 1” 

Five minutes late, after a fifteen hundred mile journey! 

What with filling up with petrol, lunching and taking 
out our breakdown contract, whereby rescue is guaranteed 
should one fall by the wayside, we spent a couple of hours 
at El Golea. Then we set off once more over a sandy plain 
bordered with coarse grass, climbing through sand-dunes 
towards the stony plateau, flat and utterly desolate, of the 
Tademait. 

In all the Sahara there is no drearier spot than this. In 
all directions stretches a boundless expanse of grey stones 
the size of a man’s fist. It is 140 miles wide, and even 
though the track is in places so good that a fair average 
speed can be maintained, it always seems a terribly long 
way across. 

By night it might be a scene from Dante’s Inferno •. an 
unbroken expanse of blackish-grey stones in the cold, 
austere light of the moon and stars. By day it is a scorching 
wilderness where no thing lives. 

At long, long intervals the monotony of the run is broken 
for a moment. A squat, square building crystallizes out of 
the liquid mirage: It is the derelict Fort Miribel, its empty 
loopholes staring north, south, east and west at its only 
enemy, the desert. Below it the track turns right and left 
to dodge a few wizened palms and tinder-dry shrubs, all 
that remain of an oasis where once dates grew and the 
camels of the Foreign Legion found something to graze 
upon. 

Beyond, for a hundred miles or more, the stony track 
runs almost dead straight. Only two sandy oueds cross the 
route, a sign that water flows sometimes even in this barren 
region. 
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It was just before struggling up the last rocky escarp¬ 
ment that we saw, away on our right, a new well being dug. 
By a little pile of cans and waterskins lay a couple of Arabs. 
As we approached they staggered towards us in the hot 
sunsjiine, pointing to their parched lips. The lorry that 
was due to bring them their water supplies was overdue. 
They had drunk their last drop and had failed to find water 
in their new digging. 

We gave them two or three gallons from our fifteen- 
gallon tank, and their gratitude was touching to witness. 
But for our timely arrival, indeed, their plight would have 
been desperate. 

Hurriedly we went on, the corrugated track slowly 
improving until we were able to maintain about 50 m.p.h. 
over the stony ground. Darkness overtook us, but still we 
sped on. There was not a single protuberance to throw 
back the light of our head-lamps, and even when we fitted 
60-watt bulbs we seemed only to see the track for a few 
yards ahead. We began to fancy that we were driving 
through an endless, pitch-black forest. 

After some four hours of speeding through the darkness 
and dust we began to descend a series of rocky escarpments, 
and knew that the dreary plateau had been crossed at last. 
Then we ran into sand, lots and lots of it, and the track 
began to writhe among little dunes like a serpent in 
agony. 

So frequent and sharp were the turns that our head¬ 
lamps failed to pick up the little heaps of stones that mark 
the trail. At once we were lost, trying to avoid the clutch¬ 
ing hands of the Sand Devil. Had we stopped to try to 
locate our position we would have sunk over the hubs in 
a second. But keeping going, swinging in wide circles in 
the darkness, we at last found the track. A glance at our 
compass told us whether to turn right or^left, and in due 
course, passing within fifty yards of the rest house without 
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seeing it, we found ourselves among the mud dwellings of 
In Salah. 

The Sahara is full of surprises, and In Salah is one of 
them. It is nearly a thousand miles from the sea and plumb 
in the middle of a vast and terrible desert. If you look in a 
good atlas you will find that the rainfall there is smaller 
than at any place on earth. 

Yet flowers bloom in beautifully laid-out borders in the 
avenue leading to the largest fort. Trees afford a pleasant 
shade. Two miles away, by a large oasis of date-palms, is a 
marsh where you can shoot wild duck. 

The native town, a centre of rebellious activity during 
the Great War, consists of narrow streets of square mud 
houses running up the slopes of the sandy terrain. It is 
always being invaded and overwhelmed by the dunes and 
so is moving steadily nearer the marsh. When a dune 
swallows up a house, the owner merely remarks that it is 
“the will of Allah.” Philosophically he walks to the other 
end of the village and builds himself a new dwelling. 

As I only had data of the route as far as El Golea, in 
making out my schedule I had to estimate the time we would 
take over the remainder of the journey to Kano. I did not 
realize that the Tademait plateau would provide such fast 
travelling. In actual fact we were averaging more than 50 
m.p.h. for quite considerable distances. In spite of our stop 
to help the well-diggers, sundry halts for photography and 
a stop for biscuits and brandy (which again had an 
electrifying effect on Francombe’s driving!) we actually 
reached In Salah an hour and a quarter before I expected to. 
But before we found the inn we stuck hard and fast in the 
sand at its very gates! 

We were pretty well tired out when we reached the gate 
of the bordjy for we had covered 457 miles since our early 
breakfast that day; none of it, of course, on roads. So when 
we stuck in the sand at the gate I was foolish enough to try 
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to get out on the clutch. After all, only the front wheels 
were embedded in the sand, and it seemed such an easy 
thing to rev-up the engine, let in the clutch and get free. If 
I had not been so tired and anxious to get down to a meal 
I do not think I would have been so foolish. All that 
happened was that the car stuck a little more firmly; but 
fortunately the French manager of the hotel, his wife and 
sundry Arab boys had soon scraped away the sand and 
pushed the car through the opening. All the same, the 
strain put on the transmission must have been terrific, and 
was probably the cause of a delay which we experienced the 
next night before reaching Tamanrasset. 

Now, presumably as a check upon supplies, the native 
petrol pump operators have a quaint custom. One man 
keeps the key of the pump and another keeps the flexible 
hose. Never by any chance can the two men be simul¬ 
taneously located. At In Salah the hose-keeper had gone 
for a walk with a girl friend, and after waiting for an hour 
and a half, very cold in the desert night, we went off to bed. 

I was dead tired, and fell asleep at once. Imagine my 
wrath when, a bare ten minutes later, a great banging on 
the door and a hoarse voice at the keyhole informed me 
that the man with the pipe had been found. I dared not 
risk losing him again so dressed hurriedly, started up the 
car, and drove through the soft sand to the petrol pump. 
By the time we had filled up for the next stage, to Arak, 
another half-hour had elapsed, and I returned to bed to pass 
a restless four or five hours. 
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MID DESERT 

T he sun was already over the rim of the desert when 
we resumed our journey. We found In Salah to be a 
strange medley of ancient and modern mud buildings, set 
in an arid wilderness of sand. For a few miles after leaving 
it behind us we drove with our hearts in our mouths, 
mostly in bottom gear, terrified of getting swallowed up in 
“graveyards” of soft sand which bore eloquent testimony 
to the number of army lorries that had had to be dug out, 
leaving enormous craters. 

But gradually the sand gave place to gravel, and we made 
better time. At intervals we plunged suddenly into fech- 
fech, or “rotten earth”, chugging almost to a standstill. 
Often we struck unseen gullies; every loose article inside 
the car landed on the occupants’ heads, and the axles hit 
the chassis a resounding bang. This was car testing with a 
vengeance! 

In the distance, at first a faint dark line and later a 
purple mass of jagged peaks, the Hoggar mountains 
gradually appeared. It was hours before we seemed to get 
any nearer to them. But it thrilled us to think that we 
would soon be in the country of the dreaded Touareg 
warriors, the “People of the Veil”. 

For some fifty miles we followed a river bed in which, 
grew green shrubs and tamarisks. Then, as the mountains 
rose ever higher around us, we passed the little hordj of 
Tadjmout with its lonely native attendant and saw in the 
distance the first bastions of the grim gorges of Arak; 
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frowning precipices two thousand feet high rising black 
above the desert sand. 

There is no village at Arak; only an inn run by the 
S.A.T.T. and splendidly managed at that time by a delight¬ 
ful French couple, M. et Mme. Chapelet. Here we lunched 
off roast gazelle and canned vegetables and fresh salad 
before mounting through the gorges up to the weird plain 
of most curiously shaped rocks that lies above them. 

For over 280 miles after leaving Arak we wound our way 
between towering peaks of black rock, dodging boulders, 
ploughing through treacherous sand, and crossing dried up 
river-beds. Again night fell, and we drove steadily on, the 
silence broken only by a torrent of abuse whenever the 
driver charged a particularly severe ridge or guUey. 

Francombe and I were doing all the driving, as we had soon 
discovered, when Barnes first took the wheel between 
Ghardaia and El Golea, that he had not got the keen “eye 
for the country” that every driver must possess who would 
make good progress in more or less trackless desert 
country. Francombe, however, had done much of his 
driving on heavy transport vehicles and had also done some 
highly spectacular driving over cliffs, through rivers, and 
up impossible hills, for Barnes in the process of making the 
Morris films. He had therefore, perhaps, acquired a slightly 
exaggerated idea of what a Morris car would stand, and he 
would take deep gullies at full speed, or swing the steering 
wheel over when we were doing 50 m.p.h. on soft sand, 
with a joyous abandon that caused my insides literally to 
curl up with anxiety! He shot down into the dry river bed 
at In Amguel at colossal speed, so that the back axle hit the 
frame with a resounding bang and Barnes, who was sitting 
in the back, was nearly brained against the roof. Without 
diminishing speed he shot through the tall reeds, which 
grow higher than the car, and zoomed up the other side on 
to the hard mountain track. 
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All was going well. Francombe was driving as hard as 
he could over the incredibly winding hilly road—^for it was 
a road—through the Hoggar mountains. By half-past 
nine, I thought, we should reach Tamanrasset and have a 
meal and a sleep. 

But a little while before reaching the village of Tit we 
had a serious set-back. We had shot past a large notice- 
board. A signpost is so rare a thing in the desert that I 
decided we had better see what was written on it. Fran¬ 
combe reversed, I read the notice and then. . . . 

“Something’s broken!” said the driver. 

^Whatr 

“When I let in the clutch, nothing happens!” 

Our hearts sank. It did not take us long to discover that 
the right-hand axle shaft had broken—the outcome, with¬ 
out doubt, of my having tried to get out of the sand under 
power the night before. 

None of us had any but the haziest notions of removing 
Morris axle shafts. We jacked up, successfully removed the 
hub and half the shaft, and discovered that the other half 
was snugly bathing in gear-oil half-way down the axle 
casing. Had we but known it, we could have got it out and 
been on the road again in a few minutes. All that we need 
have done was to remove the /^/-hand hub and shaft and 
poke the broken piece right through with a stick. 

As it was, we undid the differential cover and lost most 
of our oil in the process. Then we teased the remains of the 
axle out of its lair. We pushed it up the tube with the 
handles of pliers, files, hacksaw blades—anything we 
could find. Then we put in the spare shaft and laboriously 
reassembled the parts. All this involved lying in a cramped 
position in the sand under the car, getting covered with 
black gear-oil and dust. 

When the job was finished we realized that we should 
have to fill up with oil. We could not contemplate taking 
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every single thing out of the back of the car, so Francombe 
volunteered (as he generally did when there was anything 
particularly unpleasant to be done) to lie under the car and 
top up the axle by degrees from a cigarette-tin bent to form 
a little jug. 

It was a long job, but at last we washed our hands in 
dry sand disconcertingly full of tiny thorns, got back into 
the car and went on. An hour and a half later, at twenty- 
five past one in the morning, we drove down a strange 
avenue of tall mud pylons, through a sort of triumphal 
arch and into Tamanrasset. 

There are very few streets in Tamanrasset, so we had no 
difficulty in finding the S.A.T.T. hotel, half-way up on the 
left of the main street which leads to the fort. The place 
was in darkness, and when I tried the door handle I found 
that the door opened easily. I went in and tried to find 
some means of attracting attention. Eventually, pulling 
aside a curtain, I found a native boy asleep on a mat and he, 
after a long time, succeeded in arousing the French manager. 

We had been looking forward for some hours to a good 
meal and a bed, but we were to be disappointed. Leon 
Poirier and a film unit had made Tamanrasset their head¬ 
quarters while filming the life of the Pere de Foucauld, a 
film which was afterwards shown under the tide of Appel 
du Silence”, or “The Call of Silence”. 

There was nothing for it but to sleep on the floor of the 
dining-room, and to the great amusement of the native 
servants we set out to blow up our lilos. We were very 
tired and got easily out of breath, but eventually the air 
mattresses were taut and we flung ourselves wearily down 
after hastily swallowing a scratch meal that was set before 
us. 

I was just getting off to sleep when there came a strange 
knocking sound, apparently from above our heads. As we 
had arrived at the hotel at night I had not realized that there 
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was no “upstairs”, so I ascribed the knocking to one of the 
cinetrfa unit who had been disturbed by our conversation 
and was registering his annoyance by knocking with his 
knuckles on the floor of the room above. Francombe and 
I both sat up, cursing whoever it was for the knocking, 
which was preventing us from getting to sleep. After some 
considerable time Barnes broke into uncontrollable laugh¬ 
ter. He had discovered that by tapping the fully inflated 
lilo he could get a knocking sound that certainly deceived 
us into thinking it came from a room above. 

We were up early, in order to continue our journey 
towards In Gue22am, but the comedy of the petrol pump 
which we had already experienced at In Salah was repeated 
again at Tamanrasset. The man with the key of the pump 
could be found, but the man who kept the hose had com¬ 
pletely vanished in the depths of the fairly large native 
village, which lies some distance away from the adminis¬ 
trative quarter. We had already drained and refilled the 
rear axle and taken on a good supply of gear-oil, for we had 
damaged the paper joint bolting on the differential cover 
the night before. At last a native came strolling down the 
street with the hose for the petrol pump, and we filled up 
and got away feeling rather hot and bad-tempered. It was 
already eight-fifteen and we had lost at least two hours of 
valuable daylight. 

For the first fifty miles or so the going was very good. 
A real road had been cut through the mountains, hundreds 
of tons of reddish-brown rock being blasted out of the 
way and all the larger stones and boulders swept to each 
side. While Francombe drove as hard as he could over a 
road which was not unlike the “Great Racer” in the Fun 
Fair of an exhibition, I worked away at the log to find out 
exacdy how our position stood, and when we might hope to 
reach our objective. 

A mileage of 2,3 50 miles stood to the credit of our sturdy 
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Morris. Distances of 392 miles, 475 miles and 449 miles 
had been covered in the three successive previous days, all 
over rough desert tracks. At this rate, if all went well, 
two-and-a-half more days should see us at our destination. 
Despite our late start we hoped that the day’s run would 
bring us to Tegguida ’N Tecum, a squalid village on the 
fringe of desert and bush. After that, we had 406 miles to 
do to reach Tessaua, the last French post before entering 
Nigeria. That would leave us a mete 171 miles to put in on 
the last morning in order to reach Kano. 

But we reckoned without the sand. 

It is surprising how little I remember of that day. Even 
our log book records very little. We travelled normally 
for the first ninety-five miles, which were covered in 
exactly three hours. The last entry in the log book on 
Saturday, November 30th was “Flying ground on left, 
11.15 a.m. 93 miles.” 

Then we met the sand. All that I can remember is a 
constant struggle with the car, striving to steer clear of dry 
quicksands, getting stuck, digging out, going a few yards, 
getting stuck again, and so on. The sweat poured off us and 
the sand, mingling with perspiration, matted our hair and 
coated our faces, ears and the linings of our noses and 
throats. We slaked our thirst carefully, using as little water 
as possible, for we did not know how long we were going 
to take to complete this frightful stage. I suppose that we 
got ensable, in other words, stuck in the sand, seven times 
during the heat of the day. 

It was getting dusk as we approached a great, black hill, 
like a slag-heap, rising from the floor of the desert. All 
around it the ground was very rough, and we could see 
where the lorry drivers and other travellers had plunged 
off the track in order to find better going over the virgin 
sand and rock on the right or left. We were keeping up 
speed, all-out on middle gear, and thought it best to stick 
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to the official track, marked by little heaps of stones. But 
the sand that had been exposed all day to the scorching sun 
and to the hot, dry wind, was as near liquid as anything dry 
can ever be. Suddenly and ominously the car lost speed; 
frantically the driver engaged bottom gear, and pushed the 
accelerator nearly through the floor boards. But, after 
floundering on for a few more yards, the Morris came to a 
standstill. 

We got out and took stock of the position. We were 
climbing a quite considerable slope, and the rear wheels of 
the car had sunk deeply into the sand, until the car was 
resting on the running boards and the tail of the body. 
Our permanent jacks had gone out of action even before we 
reached Algiers. Perhaps they were unable to stand the 
enormous overload which the car was carrying. We were 
therefore reduced to using one small screw-jack for every 
operation of getting out of the sand. Had the hydraulic 
jacks been working, comparatively little work would have 
sufficed before we could slide long planks in under the tail 
of the car, beneath the feet of the jacks. But as it was we 
had to move sufficient sand from beneath the back axle to 
enable us to place the screw-jack in position on a large, 
square board which would prevent it from sinking deeply 
into the soft sand. 

We dug and dug. It was a good hour before we were 
able to get one rear wheel safely on to a board. Then we 
had to begin all over again on the other side to raise the 
nearside wheel. We took every single moveable thing out 
of the car; cases of food, the huge 24-volt battery which 
operated the cinema camera, the camera itself, and all our 
suit cases, rugs, blankets and so on. We jacked up the front 
wheels and laid out our rope ladders so that, once started, 
the car could gather speed and, with luck, teach some 
harder ground that lay ahead. 

At last all was set for an attempt to restart. I revved up 
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the engine, let in the clutch, my companions pushed 
frantically, the car lurched forward and ... the back wheels 
slid sideways off the planks and, spinning, dug themselves 
in deeper than ever! 

This was heart-breaking. We were dead tired, and to add 
to our troubles night had fallen. Then, remembering our 
first ensablement on the drive to Timbuktu earlier in the 
year, I said: “Come on, boys, let’s pack up for the night! 
We’ll have a jolly good meal, turn in, and then have another 
go in the morning when we’re fresh.” I cooked a huge meal, 
which we eat ravenously, and then, blowing up our lilos— 
and what an effort this called for in our exhausted con¬ 
dition!—^we flung ourselves down for some hours of 
blessed rest. 

Except for the black, stony hills near which we had stuck 
we had somehow formed the impression that we were in the 
midst of a vast, sandy plain. We experienced a sense of 
unutterable desolation. There was no sound but the faint 
rustle of the sand which the wind blew over us. The very 
solitude worried Barnes, and he could not be induced to 
sleep out in the open. He ensconced himself in a great-coat 
and rug in the back seat of the Morris, and was soon asleep. 

Francombe fell asleep, I think, almost as quickly, his 
huge frame stretched out on the sand. But I lay awake, 
shivering as the night grew colder, racking my brains to 
find some method of getting out of the sand quickly when 
the next day should dawn. At last I could stand the cold no 
longer, crept into the car and curled myself up on the front 
seat, I slept beautifully until the first hint of dawn, when, 
feeling enormously refreshed, I got our little primus 
functioning, made some tea and doled out a substantial 
breakfast. 

The night before, tired after a day of extricating the car 
from the sand, it had taken us four hours to-go four yards. 
We had covered only 124 miles in twelve hours, an average 
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followed some old track which might miss the depot 
altogether. We stared anxiously into the glaring sunlight 
ahead. Then suddenly, high in the sky, we beheld the 
trembling, inverted, distorted image of a little grey fort 
with a tower at each side. 

“There it is!” I cried excitedly, pointing ahead. “There’s 
In Guezzam!” 

“Well, how far off is it?” asked Francombe. 

“I don’t know. But it must be right ahead and we must 
be on the right road; and if we should run out of juice 
before we get there, one of us can walk to fetch help.” 

The mirage which had cheered us vanished almost 
immediately. But a few minutes later, topping a slight 
rise, we saw the tiny fort in the midst of a plain surrounded 
by low dunes and rocky hills. 
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CHAPTER III 


HELL ON EARTH 

T he bordj at In Gue22am has been described as “Hell 
upon Earth”. Certainly it looks it. But it is run, or 
rather was run at the time of our first visit, by a cheery 
French couple who braved the desert loneliness and played 
the gramophone when the silence became more than they 
could bear. On that occasion Monsieur and Madame 
Menessis and a French radio operator were, except for two 
native boys, the only inhabitants. 

The typical Sahara bordj is rather like a toy fort. Built 
perfectly square, with a castellated watch tower at each 
corner, it is entered by a gateway through which a heavily- 
laden camel or a private car can just squeeze. A tamarisk 
tree, carefully tended, throws its shade over the well in the 
sandy courtyard. Along two sides of the inner walls are 
small mud chambers, a dining-room, kitchen and bedrooms, 
while at the far end two or three arches act as garage, next 
to the wireless room and generating plant. 

The Menessis menage had not yet become soured by too 
long a residence in the Sahara, but like the Chapelets at 
Arak, they had a grudge—against the manager of the depot 
at Tamanrasset. While we enjoyed a meal, we heard all 
about the iniquities of the Tamanrasset people, who had 
held up a seven kilo tin of jam destined for In Guezzam. 
At Arak, there had been much the same story. The manager 
of the depot at In Salah was accused of holding up supplies 
of meat addressed to the little fort in the gloomy gorges, 
while the man at Tamanrasset was said to be collaring all 
the native boys which were sent up to assist the Arak 
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couple in domestic work! For a wonder the Menessis 
supplied us with a meal out of their own stores, but they were 
so notoriously improvident that the chances were that a tra¬ 
veller demaning a meal would betold: “We shall be delighted 
to serve you with luncheon if you can provide the food!” 

More than the rest and the meal, however, I enjoyed the 
shower-bath at In Gue22am. Fresh, cool water was drawn 
up from the well in the middle of the little courtyard. This 
was poured into a bucket to which was attached a long 
string. You stood naked under the bucket in a little out¬ 
house, pulled the string, and were deluged with icy water. 
It was simply glorious! 

We wasted two and a half precious hours at In Gue22am, 
but felt all the better for it. What is more, we heard, to our 
joy, that a new track had been marked out between In 
Gue22am and Agade2, shortening our route by something 
like a hundred miles. This meant that we could run right 
through without a fill-up en route and had no need of the 
fuel which the Shell people had dumped for us in charge 
of the native chief at Tegguida ’N Tecum. 

Leaving In Gue22am and making for the French Sudan 
one had to charge a range of sand-dunes. Driving flat-out 
at the undulating expanse of yellow sand I managed to 
take the car over safely without sticking, though not 
without almost splitting Barnes’ skull on the roof. Then 
we got on to a great sandy plain like the bottom of a long 
dead sea, crossed by innumerable gullies which caused 
springs to bottom and axles to hit the frame. Yet the 
anuuzing thing was that with the exception of the one bad 
bump crossing the dunes, the rear seat passenger never 
left his seat or bumped his head on the roof. Francombe 
was driving and making excellent progress. But suddenly, 
just after we had crossed a particularly fierce gully, a noise 
like that of a circular saw smote our horriflfed ears. Fran¬ 
combe stopped as sharply as if he had run into a brick wall. 
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‘‘That’s done it!” he said, “the axle’s gone!” 

Sick at heart, I got out and went round to the back. 
Then I saw what had happened. The terrific spring 
deflection caused by crossing the gully at speed had turned 
the rear shackles right over, so that the axle was forced 
forward, pressing the tyres against the fronts of the rear 
wings; hence the noise. 

We were so relieved that we wanted to laugh. Then we 
set to work systematically under a blazing sun (it was well 
over a hundred degrees inside the car, in the shade) to turn 
the shackle back. We could not get sufficient leverage to 
bear on the shackle with the tyre levers, so we had to fit our 
already strained and sand-filled screw-jack between the 
spring and the chassis. Then we screwed the handle round 
and round until the jack bent and the spring flexed, and we 
stood nervously as far back as we could, wondering which 
was going to break first, the jack or the spring. Then 
suddenly, with a deafening bang, we got the shackle over 
dead-centre, the jack flew out and the back wheel was once 
more in its normal position. 

Once we had learnt how to deal with the situation it did 
not take long to get the other wheel straight as well. We 
were about to continue when I noticed a large pool of gear- 
oil under the middle of the differential casing. This showed 
that we had made a far from oil-tight joint during our 
hasty repair two nights previously. 

So Francombe, who as I have said, always volunteered 
for the dirtiest and most unpleasant jobs, disappeared under 
the car with his carefully preserved squashed cigarette tin, 
and slowly and painfully topped-up the axle to the correct 
level. Then we went on again, relieved to notice that 
despite our stops we had covered fifty-three miles in exactly 
three hours since leaving In Guezzam. 

The radiator had boiled quite a bit, owing to the tre¬ 
mendous amount of ploughing through soft sand, all-out 
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on bottom gear, which we had had to do since leaving In 
Guez2am. So at the well of In Abbengarit we stopped to 
replenish our water supply. 

There was nothing to be seen here except a concrete- 
edged well, with the water only a yard below the sandy 
surface of the desert, and a couple of small mud huts, 
marked with an anchor, the badge of the French Colonial 
service. Incidentally, we wondered how an anchor should 
have come to be used as the badge of a service working a 
couple of thousand miles from the sea! I learnt later that 
all the early French Colonial troops were marines, and the 
anchor was their device. 

When we had stopped for water there had not been a 
living soul in sight, and yet suddenly, to our amazement, 
an elderly Touareg, heavily veiled in indigo cloth, appeared 
beside us on a camel. 

“Where d\ 6 .you spring from?” I asked him in French. 

“I saw you stop, so I came to see if you wanted anything. 
I am the gardien” replied the native. 

“The gardien of what? Surely no one would touch these 
huts or spoil the well?” 

“No,” said the native, “but I am the gardien just the same 1 ” 

He helped us to draw water with which we topped-up 
the radiator and then, shaking hands in the curious fashion 
of the Touaregs, who draw their hands with a sliding 
motion away from your palm, we went on over dead 
smooth, hard ground that would have delighted a George 
Eyston or a Malcolm Campbell. 

It was nearly seven o’clock at night when we got to 
Tegguida ’N Tecum, the first village which we had seen 
since Tamanrasset. In the white glare of our headlamps we 
saw a vast crowd of natives assembled outside the group 
of low, cubical, mud buildings. As we approached, we saw 
more and more white-clad figures running down from the 
houses to join the crowd. 
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“What a reception!” I exclaimed. “Do you suppose that 
the Shell Company organized all this?” 

There seemed to be two tracks leading away from 
Tegguida ’N Tecum, and as we had been warned to inquire 
which was the proper one to foUow if we would save a long 
detour by In Gall, we halted on the outskirts of the village, 
to be immediately surrounded by an excited crowd. All 
appeared to be in their very best robes, and in a moment or 
two a tall and dignified personage, clad in rich purple robes 
and wearing an imposing turban, came up to the car and 
gravely shook hands. It was obvious from the deference 
with which he was treated by the populace that he was the 
chief, presumably the very chief who was looking after our 
store of petrol. 

There is little doubt that had we been able to arrive, 
according to our original schedule, at Tegguida ’N Tecum 
the previous night, we should have had a right royal 
welcome, and would have been conducted in state to the 
little mud rest house which crowned the sandstone cliffs in 
the middle of this somewhat odoriferous village. 

As it was, we wished to explain to the chief, without 
hurting his feelings, that we did not after all require to 
sleep there that night, nor even to take on petrol, but would 
see him on the return journey. 

The chief did not speak French, but a small black boy 
of eleven or twelve came forward, speaking such good 
French that he might have been born and bred in Paris. To 
him I explained the situation and he, with due deference, 
interpreted my remarks to the chief. Once again we shook 
hands gravely all round and, leaving the somewhat astonished 
villagers behind, we turned off down the new track, marked 
every few yards by large mounds of earth, leading to Agadez. 

Neither Barnes nor Francombe really cared for the desert. 
To them it was a dreadful place, full of hidden dangers; a 
place in which one might break down and die of thirst or 
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starvation before one was found. So for them the entry 
into the bush country was an event. They were delighted 
to see once again trees and grass, and to catch glimpses of 
gazelles standing stockstill in the glare of our headlights. 
Francombe, who is a keen naturalist, was searching the 
bush for ostriches and giraffes which we had been told we 
might be lucky enough to see. 

I was cheerful too, for by going straight on from 
Tegguida ’N Tecum, instead of sleeping there, we were now 
only thirteen hours and fifty-five minutes late on our 
schedule. I reckoned that we should reach Agadez soon 
after lo p.m. and we proposed to fill-up and go straight on, 
making up for lost time by driving all night on the last stage. 

But Fate decreed otherwise. Francombe thought he saw 
a giraffe, and was so excited that instead of looking where 
he was going he drove straight into a veritable lake of soft 
sand. And then and there, tired and hungry, with the dust 
sticking to our sweating bodies, we had to get out all our 
paraphernalia and toil for two hours to extricate the car 
from a hole four feet deep. 

This last and quite inexcusable ensablement completely did 
us in. We staggered out of the car outside the romantic, 
queer building with its sloping walls, a one-time Senussi 
chieftain’s palace, which now serves as the S.A.T.T. inn, 
too tired to go another yard. 

Leonarduzzi, the red-headed agent for the T.T. who 
manages the hotel, was soon on the spot. Preceded by a 
boy carrying an oil lamp, we entered the building, the 
whole roof of which is carried on immense spiral columns. 
From one corner of the room a rough staircase led up into 
the darkness, and through another small door we could see 
a yard open to the sky. 

Leonarduzzi showed us to a couple of bedrooms across 
the little courtyard and his boys brought u§ hot water. His 
plump, blonde wife busied herself in the kitchen and by the 
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time we had washed and shaved, great plates of minestrone 
were steaming on the table in the one-time council hall, and 
before we had finished the soup, a vast dish of gazelle and 
camel stew made its appearance. 

There are no windows in the thick walls of the grande 
salle^ but through the low doorway leading to the kitchen 
yard the sounds of barbaric music came faintly. The effect 
was eerie enough. The little oil-lamp on the table flung 
grotesque shadows of our heads on the lime-washed walls. 
We could just make out the rough palm-trunks which 
formed the rafters in the gloom where the clumsy, yard- 
thick, spiral pillars supported the roof. 

In this very room, maybe, the Senussi chieftain had 
summoned his councillors to discuss plans for the famous 
siege of Agadez in 1917, when the French garrison had been 
besieged for eighty-seven days in the brown fort just 
outside the city. No fewer than fifty-seven of the defenders, 
including two officers, had been killed and the plight of the 
remainder was desperate indeed. A heroic partisan —a 
friendly native—set off alone on the three-hundred-mile 
journey through the sand and scrub to Zinder, the nearest 
source of help. Without halting for food or drink he urged 
his mehari camel on under the burning sun and through the 
icy nights. When the beast faltered, no longer able to carry 
its burden, he ran beside it. The camel died, but the native 
ran on, heedless of the thorns that tore his garments and the 
prickly burrs that pierced his bare feet. 

Three days after leaving Agadez he fell exhausted at the 
feet of a sentry at Fort Zinder. 

“Ltf Capitaine! Le Capitaine!” he whispered between lips 
that were cracked with thirst and coated with yellow scum. 

A prod from the sentry’s rifle-butt could not rouse the 
messenger, who lay motionless in the sand. 

The commandant of the Fort came out, angry at being 
disturbed in his afternoon siesta. 
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“jEZi bien, alors?'' he questioned irritably. 

The faithful partisan gasped out his story. With his ear 
close to the dying native’s lips, the officer heard the first 
news of the siege of Agadez. He jumped to his feet; yelled 
“Aux armesF ’a shrill bugle sounded the Fall-in-, and amid 
the clatter of weapons and the snorting of camels, in the 
heat and dust and excitement of warlike preparations, the 
messenger’s death passed almost unnoticed. 

The distant music was louder now, and curiosity over¬ 
came our fatigue. We ran to the door, and as we stood in 
the darkness outside the hotel, the reedy notes and a steady 
drumming seemed to come nearer. A minute later a weird 
procession appeared round the corner of a square mud 
building. Ragged musicians played flutes and beat on 
drums. Foremost among them was a tall negro with 
enormously distended cheeks playing a sort of clarinet. 

Leonarduzzi had joined me. 

“What’s going on?” I asked. “A wedding?” 

“No! A fete indigene. The Captain has gone on an ex¬ 
pedition into the Air mountains and the Lieutenant is 
acting commandant. The natives are merely having a fete to 
celebrate his temporary promotion.” 

He looked hard for a moment at the leader of the band. 
Then he turned to me. 

“That man with the wooden trumpet,” he said, “was the 
fellow who cut off the Captain’s head during the siege of 
Agadez.” 

The ruffian in question halted for a moment, grinned 
cheerily at us and blew his clarinet louder than ever. Behind 
him I saw dim figures dancing. They tripped to and fro, 
raising their arms above their heads, in steps that un¬ 
cannily resembled those of a Scottish reel. One figure in 
particular, whose face was concealed by the hood of a dirty 
burnous, was wonderfully graceful. I thought that perhaps 
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in Agadez women danced on such occasions and I moved 
closer to catch a glimpse of the graceful creature. Imagine 
my surprise at discovering that the lithe dancer was a 
skinny, elderly, grey-bearded man! 

I would have liked to have watched this strange dance 
longer, for its tempo was quickening and the men were 
dancing more rapidly in time with the hurrying drum-beats. 
But I could no longer resist the desire for sleep, stumbled 
to my room and literally fell into bed. 

We had entered Agadez at a quarter past midnight and 
it was an effort even to get away at twenty past seven next 
morning, having filled up with petrol and breakfasted. 

It was as well that we had stayed the night at Agadez, 
for within a quarter of an hour of starting we had com¬ 
pletely lost our way in the bush. Fortunately, we were 
able to turn the car round and follow our own tracks back. 
Then, seeing very faint traces of other wheels in the sand, 
we turned off and followed once again the proper track. 

Compared with the solitude of the desert, the bush 
country was well populated. We were continually over¬ 
taking caravans, all moving southwards. Our electric 
horns had gone out of action and we made so much less 
noise than the S.A.T.T. lorries that generally the natives did 
not hear us approach until we were a few yards behind 
them. Then their consternation was comical to behold. 

The more important members of the caravan were riding 
donkeys, mules or sometimes camels. They were wearing 
huge straw hats and were armed to the teeth with swords, 
spears and bows and arrows. So startled were they at 
suddenly seeing a car behind them that time after time they 
simply fell to the ground straight off their mounts, which 
galloped away into the bush and took quite a lot of catching. 

Somehow or other on the outward journey we missed 
Aderbissinat, one of our “logging points”, altogether. It 
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was not a very difficult thing to do, as the place consists 
merely of a ruined fort dating from 1917 or thereabouts, a 
well and a mud rest-house. So the first place which we were 
able to identify was the village of Soc-soc, and then only 
because the name was rudely chalked on a board stuck in 
the wall of a hut. 

For what seemed hours we followed a broad, sandy 
fairway through undulating country with trees dotted 
among long, yellow grass. The “road” was a succession of 
steep ups and downs and so cut-up by the hooves of 
migrating herds that we were often hard put to climb the 
soft, sandy slopes on bottom gear. 

As we went further south we began to get worried 
because we were not sure that we were on the right track. 
The large-scale French military map which we possessed 
showed a number of tracks running north and south. 
According to our compass we were certainly not following 
the track that led south to Gangara and so to Tessaoua, and 
for two hours or so we felt distinctly nervous. Then at last 
we recognized the rest camp of In Sarnia and shortly after¬ 
wards came on to what appeared to be an asphalt road. 
The hills on both sides of us were covered with lumps of 
black stuff that looked like bitumen, and apparently the 
authorities had made experiments in melting this down to 
provide a firm, durable surface on the sand. 

The scene had changed completely. Outcrops of red 
rock crowned many of the hills and every mile there was a 
village of conical straw huts. From each of these black, 
naked, grinning people ran towards us waving their 
clenched fists—Barnes, alarmed, declared that they were all 
Communists!—or extending their right arms in the 
traditional salute of friendship. The women yodelled shrilly 
by wagging their tongues rapidly between their parted 
lips. All were smiling and cheerful. Here were we in a 
broad savannah teeming with life; yet only twelve hours 
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before we had been far out in an unfriendly desert where 
no living thing existed. 

Beyond Gangara, where the Tanhout track comes in, the 
highway had indeed once been a road. It wound through 
low hills, past countless villages, often passing under green 
trees where paraqueets screamed shrilly and darted above 
our heads. Whole families were gathered at the water-holes 
and yelled their welcome at us. Cattle with great curving 
horns stampeded at our approach. Dogs barked. Between 
the villages graceful gazelles sprang away in alarm as they 
spotted our car in the distance. 

From Gangara to Tessaoua the surface was appalling. 
We much preferred the desert tracks, for twice we turned 
our rear spring-shackles over and had to waste precious 
time putting them back again, by more brutal work with 
the jack. We even got stuck in the sand on what we thought 
to be a proper road! 

The heat was shattering. We streamed with perspiration 
and our tongues stuck to the roofs of our mouths. Eyes and 
noses smarted with the dust that arose in clouds inside the 
car every time we went over a bump. Our hands were 
black from working on the spring-shackles and a sick 
feeling in the pit of our stomachs was not relieved by 
gnawing dry biscuits, all that we could manage while 
keeping going. We were all feeling the strain of that last 
day, that effort to complete the journey within the specified 
time of seven days. Barnes, ravenous, demanded food, and 
when I handed him the inevitable dry biscuit he exploded: 

“God, Symons, haven’t you got anything for me to eat 
except bloody concrete?” 

At last we reached Tessaoua, and found well-built French 
Colonial houses. We inquired which was the dwelling of 
the commandant^ and were greeted by a pleasant, stockily- 
built Frenchman in shorts and native knee-boots. I asked 
him whether he had any petrol for us, for the Shell Company 
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had told me that they would leave a couple of cases with him. 

“Mats out. Monsieur replied the commandant. “My boys 
will fill your tank, while you take some refreshment with me.” 

The boys were sent to seek refreshments, when we personally 
would much rather they had gone in to fetch the petrol. 

We had had nothing to eat for about twelve hours, and 
accepted with alacrity enormous pint glasses of anisette 
and water. We all three of us drank the contents almost at 
a gulp. The commandant\ooV&di on, amused, and then said: “I 
suppose you know this stuff is three times as strongaswhis^?” 

Whether it was autosuggestion or the effect of alcohol 
on our empty stomachs, I do not know, but we became 
instantly very merry. I announced that it was time that we 
went on to Nigeria, and the boys were sent to fetch the 
petrol. The cases were opened and we filled up the tanks, 
all of us laughing immoderately at nothing at all, splashing 
petrol about, while the commandant and a very drunk 
Russian doctor, who had mysteriously appeared on the 
scene, smoked cigarettes quite close. It was a wonder to me, 
looking back on the incident, that the whole expedition did 
not then and there go up in flames! 

The doctor peered into the back of the Morris and 
noticed that all the leg room was taken up by the huge 
cinema battery. 

“Butwho sits in there? There is not much room,” he asked. 

“Oh, we take turns!” I replied. “But of course it is most 
difficult for the tall gentleman.” 

The doctor looked at Francombe, six foot six of sturdy 
young manhood. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “it is easiest for the big one 
to curl himself up in that confined space.” 

“Why is that?” I inquired. 

“Because he was the last to leave his mother’s womb, 
and must therefore be accustomed to lyiftg with his knees 
touching his chinl” 
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It was Francombe’s turn to drive, and he shot off at an 
incredible speed on a narrow, switchback, but dead straight 
military road, the road that leads to Zinder and the frontier 
of Nigeria. 

With the idea of persuading drivers to keep to their own 
side of the road, concrete cubes had been let into the middle 
of the road surface just before the top of each hill. Fran- 
combe, to my astonishment and dismay, deliberately 
steered so as to hit one of these concrete posts really hard 
with the front wheel. 

“What on earth are you doing that for? Don’t you 
realize those squares are made of solid concrete?” I asked. 

“Sorry,” replied Francombe gaUy. “I thought they were 
mud!” 

There he was, risking ruining our sturdy Dunlop covers 
by seeing if he could run directly over the cubes stuck up 
in the middle of the road! I fear me thatnoneofus were strictly 
sober after having accepted the commandant’s generous hospi¬ 
tality, for when we passed a signpost at speed and Francombe 
reversed for us to have a look at it, he turned the car so badly 
that he curled up the valance of one ofthe front wings on a 
rock at the roadside. However, we had nearly reached our 
journey’s end and nothing seemed to matter. It was dark by 
then, but we carried on joyously, doing the last 171 miles 
in four hours and three quarters. Altogether our last day’s 
run, over bumpy camel tracks through the bush, had been 
no less than 458 miles, but in our exhilarated mood all 
fatigue was forgotten. 

When we entered Nigeria the road became very much 
better; there were telegraph poles along the side and at 
intervals we passed notice boards directing travellers to 
villages just off the road, or to rest camps or administrative 
offices. At eleven o’clock at night we reached Kano, and 
thought that we would only have to ask the way to the 
hotel, the Railway Rest House. At nearly every street 
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corner we met a smart native policeman in blue uniform, 
puttees and red tarbush, and inquired the way. None of 
the policemen understood English. Ail they did was to 
repeat: “Ress-house? Yes, sahV' and point vaguely down 
the road. At last, however, we managed to persuade one 
to stand on the running-board and guide us there. 

An old watchman, fiercely brandishing a stick, rushed up 
to us when we stopped. But, seeing that we were European 
travellers, he soon hurried off to awaken the house-boys. 
Out luggage was taken in to neat, well-furnished bun¬ 
galows, each containing two beds, a bathroom and a 
baggage-room, what time the head cook got to work, so 
that we sat down at midnight to a superlative dinner. 

We had done what we had set out to do and were 
content. We had reached Nigeria in seven days and eight 
hours, only eight hours longer than we had planned to take 
without knowing any of the difficulties we were likely to 
encounter. At any rate we had proved conclusively that 
Great Britain can build big, powerful, low-priced cars that 
will tackle easily the worst of overseas roads and tracks. 
The Morris Twenty-Five came through the most searching 
test of all with flying colours. 

The total distance we had covered in the seven days and 
eight hours was 3,500 miles, of which 2,950 were on land. 
In spite of the fact that the car, fully laden, weighed as near 
as no matter three-and-a-quarter tons, we were actually 
ten days faster than the combination of mail steamer and 
express train which normally takes travellers to Kano, the 
metropolis of Northern Nigeria, in eighteen days. What is 
more, we succeeded in our objective of reaching Nigeria 
for less than half what it would have cost for the three of us 
to have gone there by boat and train. 

We even had the satisfaction of doing the journey in a day 
less than the regular air service which was due to start shortly 
and which, at that time, was scheduled to take eight days 1 
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KANO 

A LTOGETHER we spent eight days in Kano, before 
•^^starting back across the desert. Everybody was 
extremely kind to us, and we were received by the Emir of 
Kano, who held a special court in our honour. 

Amongst the Emir’s courtiers was an old wazir who 
was particularly interesting in our journey. It turned out 
that some years previously he had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in a very aged Chevrolet. This, running on narrow- 
sectioned tyres and, of course, being grossly overloaded, 
was continually sticking in the sand. The old wazir, how¬ 
ever, took every incident of this sort in a spirit of fatalistic 
resignation. He just sat in the back of the car, reading 
passages from the Koran, while his faithful followers 
lifted the car bodily out of the sand and carried it to harder 
ground. 

Good Moslems, I am told, are not supposed to talk of 
the difficulties they experience in striving to reach the Holy 
City, but this old native was too good a motorist, and with 
too keen a sense of adventure, to keep quiet about his 
experiences in the old “Chev” 1 

Barnes and Francombe were, of course, busy every day 
filming colourful scenes in the great market of Kano, a 
walled town of some seventy thousand inhabitants. Major 
(now Colonel) Hopkins very kindly provided facilities for 
us to film the band of the West African Frontier Force, and 
we had many a jolly dinner party at the houses of Major 
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Hopkins or Major Wilson, Chief of the Police, or up at the 
barracks with the cheery young officers of the W.A.A.F. 

We found it rather difficult to adapt ourselves to the 
nocturnal existence at Kano. People used to meet for a sun¬ 
downer at about eight o’clock. One would sit in deck 
chairs round a roaring log fire in the garden, sipping whis¬ 
kies and soda until some time after midnight. Somebody 
would then suggest that we had “a spot of dinner,” and 
one would probably be in the middle of the meal at one 
o’clock in the morning! Still, we made up for it by sleeping 
every afternoon. It was the custom to retire properly to 
bed, pyjamas and all, directly after lunch. Then, at about a 
quarter to six in the evening, our native boy would call us 
with a huge plate of fruit-salad, tea, and toast. 

The boy who looked after me was a gloomy-visaged 
native, who could never be persuaded to smile until Barnes 
exclaimed one morning on being awakened: “What, 
another fine day?” At this, the boy burst out into roars of 
laughter, which he quickly suppressed, and his smiling face 
took on once more an expression of the utmost respect. 

The first day we were at Kano I asked this boy his name. 
“Sah,” he replied, “they call me Mad.” 

The journey home across the Sahara I found very trying. 
This was because it was my first experience of serious film 
making, and I had failed to realize the enormous amount of 
time which is spent on work of this sort. Our big Bell and 
Howell camera, for instance, took a whole hour to erect on 
its tripod ready for use, and another hour to dismantle and 
put back in its box. If we wished to get the outfit set up 
some distance away from the track, it meant several journeys. 
Two men had to carry the huge battery; they then had to 
return to carry the great box containing the camera, while 
the third journey was made by one of the party carrying the 
heavy gyroscopic tripod and the electric motor which 
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drove the camera. Thus we had often to spend at least two 
hours over a shot which lasted but a few seconds. 

We started off home by making for Katsina, because we 
were the bearers of letters from Lord Nuffield to the Emirs 
of Kano and Katsina, who had visited the Cowley works 
when over for the Jubilee of King George V and Queen 
Mary. 

The Resident at Katsina was Mr. Symes, a very pleasant 
and interesting man who really enjoyed being in Nigeria, 
instead of grumbling at it, most of the time, like the other 
people we met. He took us to see the Emir, whom we 
accompanied to a polo match. The Emir had several sturdy 
sons, who had formed a first class polo team which often 
played against the W.A.A.F. officers in various parts of 
Nigeria. Although some of the lads had been educated in 
England and spoke English perfectly, it was not considered 
etiquette for them to address us in English, while only their 
father, the Emir, was permitted to shake hands with us. 

It was rather embarrassing for us, who were unused to 
Nigerian conditions, to find these smart young men in 
breeches, riding boots and polo shirts going down on their 
knees and touching the dust with their brows when they 
were introduced to us. 

After the match was over, and an excellent game it 
proved to be, we went back with the Resident to dinner to 
meet a cheery young couple, Mr. and Mrs. Chappel, who 
seemed to share Mr. Symes’s enthusiasm for Nigeria and 
its people. Mrs. Chappel sent for her house-boy to come and 
see the car as he was a tremendously keen motorist, and was 
anxious to come back to England with them when they went 
home on leave. The boy took a lot of finding as he was at 
that time in the arms of his concubine, but he hurried to see 
the Morris, expressing his amazement at its various special 
fittings by emitting a series of shrill exclamations. 

The Hausa natives, I gather, are allowed a certain number 
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of concubines in addition to their wives, but they have to 
pay their concubines at the rate of a^d. a night. This, I 
was told later, is about a halfpenny a night cheaper than the 
current rate at In Salah, in the middle of the Sahara! 

We spent the night in the old Residency, which was in 
rather a bad state of decay. The floor was literally crawling 
with stink-bugs, little beetles, rather like lady-birds, which 
emit a most unpleasant odour when trodden upon. There 
was one rickety bedstead in the house. We tossed for this 
and I won. So Barnes and Francombe slept on the floor, 
surrounded by stink-bugs, and were therefore not in the 
best of tempers next morning, when we rose before it was 
light, made some tea in one of the big, empty rooms, and 
set off again towards the frontier of the French Niger 
Colony. 

At Tessaoua we found we were able to buy petrol in the 
native village, and we had an excellent lunch in the fur¬ 
nished Government rest-house. When we asked the native 
cook how much we owed him he said he thought that 
perhaps twenty francs would be about right for the three of 
us. This was a welcome change from the lunch at twenty- 
five francs a head at the S.A.T.T. inns in the Sahara! 

Before leaving we went to say good-bye to the French 
commandant, who was very excited because the huge tame 
ostrich in his garden had just laid a couple of eggs. These 
he insisted on giving to us, telling us that they would make 
an excellent omelette. We wrapped them up carefully in 
rags and tucked them safely into the roof-net before con¬ 
tinuing over the bumpy track to Gangara. 

We had not gone very far when we saw a tremendous 
commotion taking place among the hills some way off on 
our right. The hill-side was seething with white-shirted 
blacks and naked natives. The ground looked firm, so we 
left the road and drove eastwards to see what was going 
on. We were lucky enough to find an absolutely unspoiled 
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native market in full swing. There was not a European in 
sight and Barnes had a thoroughly good field-day filming 
the various types of native merchants. One bright young 
man paraded about a dozen eligible young wives for our 
inspection. They were wearing gaily-coloured saris but 
were otherwise stripped to the waist. Round their necks 
were their dowrys of Maria Theresa silver dollars and five 
and ten franc pieces. They were a fine piece of local colour 
and I tried to persuade Barnes to film them. 

“But they’re not properly clothed!” he objected. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. “They have got as much 
on as they ever wear, and far more than their sisters in the 
south.” 

Barnes was quite indignant. “It’s my proud boast,” he 
declared, “that Morris films are clean. I won’t have any 
naked women in any pictures that I take.” 

So that was that. 

Just as it was getting dark we reached the rest-house at 
Gangara. There is a well-built house there for French army 
officers who may be travelling that way, but the ordinary 
traveller is expected to sleep in a large hut of typical native 
pattern. A hideous cripple in stinking rags was driven out 
of the hut in order to make room for us, and a native 
soldier who spoke a litde French came up and inquired if 
we wanted anything. I had seen that there were plenty of 
chickens running about in most of the villages, so I asked 
for one and said that we would like it cooked. 

In the meanwhile Francombe decided that he would 
blow one of the ostrich eggs, as he wished to preserve the 
shell. Very carefully he bored a hole at each end and then 
began the herculean task of blowing it. 

It took him ages before the contents were collected in a 
large billy-can. We added some of our tinned butter, 
stirred it well up and then started to cook it. As it cooked 
the egg appeared to grow in volume, until we had an 
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enormous dish of scrambled egg to share between the three 
of us. 

In the meanwhile, despairing cries from without an¬ 
nounced the arrival of the chicken I had ordered for our 
dinner. A large group of laughing natives crowded on the 
heels of one who carried a small and scraggy fowl pinioned 
by the wings. After I had signified my approval of the bird 
it was taken away, plucked alive and butchered, in accor¬ 
dance with Moslem custom, by cutting its throat. Then it 
was dismanded into its component parts, cooked with a 
small amount of dirty-looking water from a nearby well, 
and produced, not many minutes later, as a succulent dish. 
And it reaUy was good! 

We could have done without the chicken, however, as 
the ostrich egg was so filling that we were scarcely able to 
eat anything more. Next morning when we left I inquired 
the price of the fowl. “Would fifty centimes be too much?” 
asked the black soldier. Fifty centimes was equal to one 
penny! 

Considering the innumerable stops we had for filming, 
we really made very good progress the next day, covering 
the i8o miles from Gangara to Agadez between 7.40 a.m. 
and 6.45 p.m. We were lucky enough to be able to film some 
wild boars scurrying across the track in front of us and 
various types of deer, which halted a litde way off viewing 
us with the utmost distrust. We made several attempts to 
shoot (with the camera, of course!) ostriches, but they were 
away through the bush on their long legs before we could 
even get a telephoto lens fitted to the front of the cine 
camera. 

Having spent the morning filming in Agadez, we did 
not leave until after luncheon. Without difficulty, despit^ 
the bad sand in which we had got stuck on the journey 
down, we reached Tegguida ’N Tecunj, where out of 
curiosity we decided to see if our petrol was still there. 
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Sure enough, there were the two cases in the curious little 
mud rest-house, and there we left them to be collected at 
some future date. 

Tegguida ’N Tecum is a dreary enough place, existing 
for the most part on the proceeds of salt quarried out of a 
huge hill of solid salt nearby, so we decided to make for In 
Abbengarit for the night, thinking that some sort of shelter 
would be provided by the small mud huts we had seen. It 
was getting late, and the crew was getting peevish. I knew 
that we could not yet be due at the well because, after all, we 
had logged the route very carefully on the way down, and 
knew exactly how many miles separated the main points on 
our journey. I tried to explain this to Barnes when he ex¬ 
claimed that, as it was so late, we must have passed In 
Abbengarit a long time ago. While we argued, we suddenly 
saw a figure standing in the beams of our headlamps. It 
turned out to be none other than the old Touareg watch¬ 
man. 

“There you are, Barnyl” I said triumphantly. “Our 
speedometer says we are due at In Abbengarit now, and here 
we are, and here is the watchman.” 

The old Touareg looked at us. 

“You’ve been in trouble, haven’t you?” he said. 

“No,” I answered, “we’ve had an excellent run.” 

The native spat on the ground. 

“But I’ve seen your hea^amps in the sky for at least two 
hours,” he declared. 

“You can’t have done so,” I replied, “for two hours ago 
it was broad daylight.” 

Again the native spat oh the ground. 

“Two hours ago, in fact, we were in Tegguida ’N Tecum, 
eighty-six kilometres away.” 

For the third time the blue-veiled Touareg spat on to 
the sand. 

I learnt the reason later. Apparentiy if you accuse a 
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Touareg of lying, ot if you appear to him to be lying, he 
will spit on the ground as a means of ejecting the devil 
from his body. The old gardien was so convinced that we 
were telling untruths that he spat vigorously for some time, 
in case our devils should come and lodge in his system! 

Anyhow, he set to with a will, drawing water for us from 
the well, and lighting a fire. We had supper and then lay 
down side by side in a hut to sleep. 

AH would have been well but for the ants. A large and 
particularly militant type of ant seemed to infest the small 
mud buil(Hng, and next morning, after a restless night, we 
were itching with ant-bites. 

I was all for getting away by five o’clock next morning, 
but Barnes declared that there was no hurry, as the light 
would not be good enough for filming. 

“But there is nothing to film here” I objected. 

“Well, you never know,” he replied. 

I was already getting worried because it was December 
the thirteenth. My wife expected me back for Christmas 
and I was in danger of over-staying the leave granted by 
the editors of my newspapers. I could not see why we 
should not start early and be actually ready for the road by 
the time the light was good enough for filming. As it was, 
my companions would lie in their blankets until tea was 
made and breakfast ready, cursing me for my impatience 
and calling me “Restless Symons” when I urged them to get 
a move on. Later, I regret to say, the continual delays 
got so much on my nerves that I must have become very 
irritable. My companions, however, refused to be either 
harassed or hurried, taking my impatience and sometimes, 
I fear, my unpleasant remarks, in very good part. 
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HOGGAR PLATEAU 

F riday the thirteenth of December was for us quite a 
lucky and interesting day. We were keeping a keen 
lookout for skulls or skeletons which could be photo¬ 
graphed in order to bring a touch of drama into the film, 
and suddenly we saw in the distance what we took to be 
three or four whitened camel skulls, lying on the sand. We 
drove towards them, only to find that the “skulls” were 
three large antelopes about as big as donkeys, which 
sprang up in terror and galloped off at nearly forty miles an 
hour. The ground was pretty firm just there, so I took up 
the pursuit, Barnes filming them through the windscreen. 
Tliey were so slow that by accelerating I could have run 
them down, and we could plainly see the little spurts of 
dust made by their hoofs as they smote the desert sand. 

We drove into In Gue2zam, after a lot of very heavy 
going, to be warmly welcomed by Monsieur and Madame 
Menessis and the radio operator. They had already run out 
of food, but declared that they would be delighted to dish 
up our own rations if we gave them a few tins. This was 
done, and we learnt how appetizing tinned meat could be 
when covered with gravy from a freshly cooked fowl or 
gazelle, for the Menessis had just finished their luncheon of 
fresh meat and spared us some of the gravy. 

In the afternoon, we were taken to a rock five kilometres 
away on which were a number of curious Tifinar inscrip¬ 
tions. For the most part the Touareg of to-day does not 
know how to read or write, but even as recentiy as a few 
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years ago most Touareg women knew how to write and 
used to teach reading and writing to the children. I think, 
however, that the inscriptions that Menessis showed us 
were of great antiquity, because they were accompanied by 
drawings of giraffes and ostriches and long-horned native 
cattle, that are now-a-days not to be found within five 
hundred or even a thousand miles of these rocks. These 
drawings in my opinion, date from long distant periods 
when the now desolate country around In Guezzam was a 
green and pleasant place. 

Barnes climbed to the summit of a flat-topped hill in 
order to photograph the car being driven across the open 
desert. When he had finished I joined him on the top and 
was delighted to find a number of potsherds, many of them 
beautifully decorated, as well as fragments of ostrich shells. 
These fragments of clay cups and bowls are very like those 
which are to be found in the British Isles and France, and 
must be of great antiquity. 

I happened to notice that most of the rock drawings were 
to be found on the northern faces of upright stones, under 
which, in ancient times, shepherds must have sheltered 
from the nudday sun. Next day, when we stopped for lunch 
in the shadow of some huge black rocks eroded by the wind 
in the most extraordinary shapes, I set out alone and on foot 
to see what I could discover. One great slab of rock, facing 
north, I found to be literally covered with very fine drawings 
including ostriches, giraffes, and even little men, while in a 
cave some yards above the floor of the desert I found an 
excellent green stone axe-head or scraper. 

Owing to the picturesque nature of the rocks in this 
district, Barnes spent a lot of time filming, so that we were 
obliged to sleep the night in the open desert. 

Never have I been so cold! How we did not catch our 
death from pneumonia I do not know. I had on a thick 
shirt, a waistcoat, a pullover, a tweed sports coat, an over- 
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coat and a mackintosh, and was wrapped up as well in two 
blankets and a sleeping bag. Yet my teeth chattered all 
night, and long before dawn I was only too glad to rise 
from the shelter of the boulder near which I had been trying 
to sleep and start boiling the kettle for the morning tea. 

Both that day and the next we got ensahU quite a few 
times. On one occasion, Francombe, who was driving, 
let the car chug to a standstill in second gear, without even 
thinking of changing into bottom and perhaps saving the 
situation. To get stuck like this seemed to me so un¬ 
necessary that I let poor Francombe have it. Afterwards 
I apologized, and he replied, characteristically: “Well, I 
didn’t say anything at the time, but I thought a hell of a lot!” 

We spent next morning in Tamanrasset, causing some 
amusement among the military because we filmed the lead¬ 
ing prostitute of the town under the impression that she was 
a Touareg noblewoman. We were anxious to film a Touareg 
in full war-paint, so the commandant produced for us one 
nicknamed by the French le Crapaud —the Toad—and dressed 
him up armed with a Touareg shield, big cross-handled sword 
and spear—all supplied from the barrack’s armoury! 

A few miles after we had left Tamanrasset we discovered 
what appeared to be a perfect “set” for filming the car 
proceeding down a dry river bed between towering cliffs. 
Barnes and I went on foot to find a good position for the 
camera, and then, when all was ready, we drove the car oS 
a causeway of rocks across a sandy oued bottom, only to 
sink axle-deep when we were literally not more than a yard 
off the official track. There was no hard ground for an 
indefinite distance ahead, because when we came to look 
closer at the sand we foxind that the surface had been 
churned up by flocks of goats or mountain sheep, or herds 
of donkeys or even camels. It was hopeless, therefore, to 
look for hard ground and we had to get out backwards as 
best we might. 
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When after more than two hours of continuous work we 
had backed the car on to the road, Barnes was all for trying 
again. 

“But, my dear chap,” I objected, “it’s impossible to drive 
on that sandl” 

“The word ‘impossible’ is one that is not recognized at the 
Morris works at Cowley,” declared Barnes perfectly seriously. 

Anyhow, I refused to be a party to driving the car into 
the quicksand once again, so we went on, hoping to get 
something better a few miles further. A hope which was 
fully justified, as it turned out. 

We slept that night at the In Ekker rest-house, which 
used to be one of the depots of the Transports Tropicaux 
before the track was improved so much that the buses were 
able to make the entire journey from Arak to Tamanrasset 
in the day. 

In Ekker, like Arak and In Guezzam, was built on the 
lines of an old Foreign Legion fort, with a watch tower at 
each corner and a communal room in the middle. There are 
beds here with sheets and blankets, but you have to provide 
your own food. The native watchman lives in a mud hut 
outside the walls, and we had just started our evening meal 
when he brought in a Touareg of terrifying appearance; a 
really fierce looking warrior who, however, proved quite 
friendly and accepted our cigarettes with joy. 

That night we ate our second ostrich egg and found it 
had not suffered in the least from being bumped about in the 
roof-net for five days in a shade temperature of 97 degrees I 

Next morning, while Barnes and Francombe went back 
to film the car going through the reeds at In Amguel, I sat 
in the hordj writing. Presently the gardien indighne came and 
invited me to tea at his hut. I went outside to find his wife 
and her mother, a very old lady indeed, and two or three 
small children. With great ceremony my hcf^t produced a 
tiny tumbler of coarse glass from the folds of his robes and 
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I was given a cup of sweet mint tea. Neither of us could 
speak the other’s language except by signs, but we never¬ 
theless succeeded in carrying on quite a polite conversation. 

After an early lunch, when we had an omelette of real 
hens’ eggs which Barnes and Francombe had brought 
back from In Amguel, we went on through the curious 
fields of grey stone and down the deep gorges of Arak. 

We spent a whole day at Arak, and it was well worth it. 
Monsieur Chapelet told us that there was a lake nearby 
where we could actually catch fish. Fancy fish in the middle 
of the Sahara! We spent most of the afternoon climbing 
to the top of a precipitous cliff from which Barnes got some 
wonderful shots. 

My growing irritation was heightened that day because, 
without asking me, Barnes and Francombe took out the car 
and proceeded to bump it at full speed over appalling 
gullies in order to get a good picture. They may have got a 
good picture, but it was at the cost of breaking a front 
spring 1 

I was furious. It seemed sheer madness to risk smashing 
up the car when we had over a thousand miles of desert to 
cross before we should reach Algiers and the boat home. 
After my experience on the Timbuktu run I had taken the 
precaution of carrying two spare front springs, but I knew 
that if one front spring had gone it would not be long 
before the second followed suit, and the mete fact that, 
with the assistance of Chapelet, we changed one at Arak 
that night did not pacify me. 

Sure enough, before we were half-way to In Salah next 
day an omiuous bumping at the front suggested that the 
other spring had gone. We decided, however, not to 
replace it, as there were huge waves of sand, over which 
Barnes wanted to film the car travelling at speed, which 
might cause another breakage. 

We spent the whole of the next day at In Salah, despite 
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the flies which make the place so unpleasant. A couple of 
soldiers in the Foreign Legion befriended us, and took us 
round the village and to the crest of dunes from which we 
could get a glimpse of the distant oasis and of the marshes 
where, it is said, wild duck may be shot, nearly a thousand 
miles away from the coast. 

One of the soldiers, a Belgian, was known as Mertens. 
Of course, that wasn’t his real name. There are very few in 
the Foreign Legion who have not hidden their identity 
under some alias or another. He told me that he had left 
Belgium and taken to this adventurous life in the desert 
because he simply could not get on with his father, who 
wanted him to go into an old-established family business. 
He showed me photographs of his parents, and his father 
looked grim enough to drive any boy overseas. 

Mertens was an expert on concrete, and told me that he 
was responsible for the construction of most of the fine new 
buildings around the administrative quarter. With pardon¬ 
able conceit he pointed out the ornamentation around the 
roofs and on the tops of the walls. They consisted of a 
number of “Ms,” running one after the other. 

“The General wouldn’t half be annoyed if he knewl” 
he laughed. 

Mertens insisted on my accompanying him to his house 
that evening. He was married to an Arab woman, a white 
Arab, he said proudly. I was shewn into a typical native 
house in a narrow street, where we found his wife nursing 
her youngest child. She may have been beautiful, but she 
was certainly not white; a dark coffee-colour was the 
nearest she would ever got to the European complexion. 
With a baby at her breast, she was shy and hid her face, but 
her husband insisted on her looking at me so that I could 
see that she was in truth beautiful and “white”. 

“See,” he said proudly. “Even my bed is of concrete.” 
He pointed to an elaborate affait like a tomb, with lavishly 
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decorated head and foot. His tables, and even a settee 
against the wall, were all made of concrete softened by 
thick cushions 1 

Mertens had the commercial instinct strongly developed. 
The walls of his little house were hung with curios; 
Touareg swords, daggers, grass baskets from the Sudan, 
leather pouflFes, snake-skins and goodness knows what 
else besides. 

“You like these?” he asked. 

“Yes, they’re very interesting. You must have taken a 
lot of time to collect them,” I replied. 

“Would you like that sword?” he inquired, somewhat to 
my embarrassment. 

Rather diffidently I said I would. 

That started him oflF, and he insisted on giving me, 
besides the sword, one of those curious daggers, carried on 
the arm, which are worn by the Touaregs. He pressed 
grass baskets and other curios upon me. I felt that I could 
not accept them without making some sort of return, so I 
pulled out my watch, a cheap one, it is true, but worth a 
great deal more than any of the odds and ends he gave me. 
He took a fancy to my big Every-Ready electric torch, so he 
got that too. In the end, I think, he did quite well over the 
bargain and probably traded my watch and torch for more 
curios to exchange with innocent travellers like ourselves! 

Mertens was full of stories of his adventures in the Foreign 
Legion. One that he told me will, I think, bear repeating. 

“You know that until recently the Italians were waging 
a pitiless war against the Senussi?” began Mertens. “They 
disliked the wearing of the veil by the Touaregs and sought 
to prohibit it. In order to escape persecution, large numbers 
of natives made their way southwards through the desert, 
entering French territory in large gangs, which were, to say 
the least of it, inconvenient. 

it is not amusing for the poor inhabitants 
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of a small oasis, who have just enough to Uve on, when 
two or three hundred strangers descend upon them, armed 
to the teeth, and demand food. For thirty years we in the 
Sahara have been suppressing the reborn, or raids. The 
Sahara is now pretty peaceful and we do not want this calm 
disturbed. 

“So through our intelligence agents in Libya we kept in 
touch with patties of Arabs—suppose it would be correct 
to describe them as refugees—^who were heading for French 
territory. We sent out small parties of native soldiers with 
an N.C.O. and sometimes an officer to intercept them. 
First of all we bought their rifles, thus at the same time 
disarming them and providing them with money where¬ 
with to buy provisions. Then we shepherded them, in 
small parties, to different oases or villages, so that there 
were never more than a few strangers to be housed and fed 
by a small community. 

“Well, one day we got wind of a party of about thirty 
Arabs from Libya making for the frontier somewhere south 
of Djanet, and I went with a party of mebaristes, commanded 
by a lieutenant, to intercept them. Thanks to our fast 
camels we arrived at the well that they were making for 
after a very few days’ travelling, and sat down there to wait. 

“We waited a whole week without getting a sight or 
sound of them. Then one evening, when the wind was 
blowing, for a change, from the south-west, I said to my 
lieutenant: ‘Mon lieutenant, I smell death.’ 

“ ‘What do you mean, you smell deaths asked the 
officer. 

“ ‘I smell corpses, rotting in the sunshine,’ I answered, 
‘and they are over there.’ I pointed towards the south-west. 

“I asked if I might go and investigate. ‘All right, if you 
don’t go more than five kilometres,’ agreed my lieutenant. 

“Mounting my mehari, I rode south-wes^ over the sand 
dunes, very literally following my nose. As I advanced 
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the smell grew stronger and suddenly, topping a little rise, 
I looked down on an appalling spectacle. 

“Below me lay a sheltered hollow surrounded by high 
dunes. Once every few years, perhaps, a little moisture 
might have collected there, for there were the bleached 
straw-like twigs of the desert scrub and the gnarled trunk 
of a long-dead tamarisk, half buried in the sand. 

“Lying about in the depression, some of them by little 
holes they had scraped in the sand in a vain attempt to find 
the water that alone could have saved them, were a score of 
men and women and—a pathetic sight—some little child¬ 
ren. They lay peacefully, as if asleep, but when I turned one 
of the bodies over with my foot, I looked down into the 
stating eyes of a dead man who gazed sightless at the sky. 
His black, swollen tongue protruded between his bared teeth. 

“ ‘Pauvre diable’ I said, and had a look at the others. 
They were all dead. Dead from thirst. 

“i looked around me. Certainly this place bore a re¬ 
markable resemblance to the hollow where we ourselves 
were encamped. The poor devils must have missed the 
way and brought up at this hollow, thinking that it was 
where the well used to be. As you know. Monsieur, some 
of these desert wells occasionally get buried in violent sand¬ 
storms. 

“I went back and reported to the Captain, and we moved 
our camp so that we could bury the dead and take their 
weapons. 

“Next day I said to my lieutenant that I was sure that 
there was water in the neighbourhood. ‘Nearly always 
there is water where there is this red clay, mon lieutenant^ I 
said. ‘Let me dig and thus avoid a possible repetition of this 
sad occurence.’ 

“The officer consented, and we set to work. We dug and 
dug through the stiff red clay. We had to dig down to a 
depth of seventy-five metres, but there was the water, fresh 
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and clear. We built a wall of clay to prevent sand drifting 
into the hole which we had dug, and made a pylon of mud 
on the crest of the highest dune overlooking the depression, 
thus doing our litde bit towards making this thirsty 
Sahara a little less dry.” 

As we sat at dinner that night, we saw some lights miles 
away and knew them to be the headlamps of the Poirier 
film unit which was on its way to join us at In Salah. One 
of their cameramen had been of the greatest help to us, for 
in taking his small film camera to pieces to clean out the 
sand, Barnes had disturbed the shutter adjustment and was 
afraid that he might not have got the shutter properly 
synchronized when he put it together again. Fortunately 
the Frenchman produced a bottle of developer and a day¬ 
light developing tank, and Barnes was able to make a test 
shot in the hotel at Tamanrasset to satisfy himself that the 
camera was in working order. In return, hearing that the 
Poirier unit was running short of film, Barnes had offered 
to let him have some of ours, a sporting gesture which 
was much appreciated by the French director. 

The headlights of a car forty miles away look, in the clear 
atmosphere of the Sahara, as though they are quite close. 
We reckoned that it would be fuUy an hour and a half 
before the Poirier mission joined us in the hotel, but not 
until nearly three hours had passed did it turn up, its mem¬ 
bers dirty and dishevelled. 

“Did you not get ensable ten kilometres from here?” one 
of them asked me. “We have had a terrible time,” he 
continued. “We started off this morning with a whole 
series of pxmctures, and on the last few kilometres our 
heavy camions have done nothing but stick in the sand.” 

They were a queer crew, for they had been filming en 
route and the actor who was taking the part of P&ce de 
Foucauld was still wearing his monk’s robe^ as he sat down 
to a meal beside a real priest who had known de Foucauld, 
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and was accompanying the film unit to see that the actor 
never did anything which the hermit would not have done. 
The cheery young man who took the part of General 
Laperrine was still in his dusty general’s uniform as he 
leant across the table and talked to me about Rugby foot¬ 
ball. “I played for France,” he said proudly. “I played 
against Scotland.” 

“Scotland?” I echoed. “Do you remember Dan Drys- 
dale? He is a friend of mine.” 

“Ah! Drysdale, un joli joneur^ I remember him quite 
well,” said “General Laperrine”. 

Next morning we got away early, deliberately put the 
car in a drift of soft sand so that we could film the procedure 
of getting it out, using our planks and rope ladders, and 
did more filming when we reached the first escarpment 
leading up to the Tademait plateau. As we continued 
northwards over the plain of sand and gravel that lies 
between the first and second escarpments, Barnes’ eagle eye 
spotted a marvellous road 2ig-2agging up the cliffs two or 
three miles away on our right. We had a lot of difficulty in 
reaching the foot of it, because not only had the road been 
closed by the simple expedient of putting a row of boulders 
across the entrance to it, but some torrent flowing down 
from the plateau above had formed great gullies, cutting 
the track completely and carrying away the sand and stones 
for hundreds of yards. 

Very carefully we nursed the Morris down the steep 
incline and over the rock-strewn bed of the torrent. With 
some difficulty we climbed up the other side, to find our¬ 
selves once again on a smooth track. 

The hill was superb. It had been engineered to make 
easier the ascent to the plateau, and was reminiscent of 
Bluehills Mine, the famous test hill used in the London- 
Land’s End trial. Putting in his largest telephoto lens, 
Barnes filmed the car tackling the difficult climb from a 
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considerable distance ofiF—a really successful bit of cine¬ 
matography. 

By the time we had finished filming it was noon, so we 
sat down to a frugal lunch, sharing the juice of our tinned 
fruit with a poor battered tortoiseshell butterfly that had 
got blown, somehow or other, into the midst of the desert. 

We continued over the dreary plateau, with another stop 
for filming at Fort Miribel. It was quite dark and we were 
very tired when we entered the oasis of El Golea. The 
engine coughed and stopped suddenly just outside the hotel, 
even before I had switched off the ignition. We had run 
completely out of petrol 1 

Monsieur and Madame Des Noyers greeted us warmly. 
“We got the radio from In Salah to say that you had started, 
so we have lit the boiler and there are hot baths ready for 
you. We always have hot baths ready when we know 
English people are coming,” smiled Madame. 

By this time I had given up in despair any hope of getting 
home for Christmas. I had missed the aeroplane at El 
Golea by a couple of days, and it simply was not worth 
going on, even if I could have done so, by lorry. Besides, 
Barnes was nervous about getting the films back; he could 
not speak French, and wanted me to be available should 
there be any trouble with the customs. 

A day filming at El Golea, another day filming at 
Ghardaia, a Christmas luncheon—^with oysters, of all 
things—at Laghouat and alleged plum-pudding in the 
evening, and so back to Algiers without incident. We 
made our way across France in cold and wintry weather 
and on New Year’s Eve landed at Folkestone. There The 
Autocar representative met us and took the car straight 
away for a gruelling test run to see whether it had suffered 
materially from its 7,000 miles journey in the Sahara. It is 
worthy of note that he found the car goin^, to all intents 
and purposes, as well as it was when we first left England. 
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CHAPTER I 


AMBITIOUS PLANS 

IC'NCOURAGED by the success of the runs to Tim- 
■^buktu and Kano, I began to toy with the idea of 
attempting a record motor car journey to the Cape. A 
number of adventurous motorists had, at one time or 
another, made the journey but none had done a really fast 
trip. 

I was spreading the gospel that British cars were 
eminently suitable for rough Colonial work. Why not 
prove them so by making a really spectacular dash over the 
ten-thousand niiles between London and Capetown? 

The Morris Twenty-Five, although it had performed 
splendidly, had been terribly overloaded and we had been 
lucky to get to Nigeria and back without serious trouble. I 
felt that a bigger, more powerful vehicle was necessary to 
transport three people and all their gear over so great a 
distance on indifferent roads. It occurred to me that, 
having demonstrated the capabilities of the low-priced 
British car I might endeavour to show that a costly, 
luxurious limousine was no less able to stand up to gruelling 
conditions. 

I had overheard people talking on these lines: 

“Of course, for rough work you can’t beat an American 
car. In any case, for use in Africa, for instance, the large, 
high-class limousine’s no earthly use. Its only meant for 
good roads. It simply won’t stand up to those African 
tracks_” 

To myself I said: 
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“There is a car that’ll stand up; the Rolls-Royce. Re¬ 
member those 1914 armoured cars and what they stood in 
Africa, in Asia and in Europe during four long years of war I ” 

Boldly, for I knew full well the horror with which the 
makers of “The Best Car in the World” regarded “stunts”, 
records or racing, I suggested to Rolls-Royce Limited that 
I should do “a fairly fast run”, the first of its kind, from 
London to Capetown. 

After giving the matter careful consideration for some 
weeks they told me that they would assist me in carrying 
out my plans, but by this time insufficient time remained in 
which to prepare the car and get started before the “long 
rains”, which would render the roads impassable, began in 
Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia. The Editor of The 
Sunday Times, too, expressed the view that an absence from 
the office of seven or eight weeks was too much to ask for. 
There was nothing for it but to modify my original plan, 
shorten the journey and content myself with learning 
another big slice of the trans-African highway. 

In due course it was settled. We should do a fairly long 
tour, going as far as British East Africa. This would show 
the unbelievers that a big, beautifully-fitted car of “Bond 
Street” type Ji^as suitable for use in hot climates and on 
rough roads. We decided to take a Rolls-Royce Phantom 
ni with a seven-seater limousine body by Park Ward: a 
roomy and dignified carriage, which already had a good 
20,000 miles to its credit. 

Followed weeks of planning, of working-out a schedule 
that would permit us to go to Nairobi and back in the 
limited time I could spare, and still allow time for getting 
cinematograph films of native scenes in Central Africa. 

In this necessary work I was helped enormously by 
H. B. Browning, an old friend, who had bought his first 
car thirty-four years ago and has driven eVer since. He 
eagerly accepted my invitation to accompany me on the 
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journey, the party being completed by H. F. Hamilton, 
six-foot-four of bone and muscle and a member of the 
mechanical staflF at Derby. 

The success of a trip of this sort depends to a great extent 
on the work put in beforehand. So while Bertie Browning 
toiled away at the log-book, working out, from data ob¬ 
tained on my previous journeys, a distance and time for 
every point on our route, I corresponded with shipping 
companies, agreed freight rates and sailing dates, procured 
money in various currencies and saw to the commissariat 
department. 

“Hoppy” Hamilton was up at Derby, fitting up the inside 
of the car so that we should have plenty of room for all our 
stores and equipment without cutting down the space 
available for the third member of the party. The two 
occasional seats were taken out and in the cavernous 
recesses which house them were fitted extra tanks, for 
petrol and water. Two tanks, each holding five gallons, 
were also hidden behind the valances of the front wings. 
We carried, all told, fifty-four gallons of petrol and twenty- 
one gallons of water. 

We could have managed with the standard petrol tank 
and without the water-containers in the wings, for our 
petrol consumption, despite the heavy going, was smaller 
than we had dared hope and, as it turned out, the cooling 
system was so efficient that the radiator did not take one 
drop of water in 12,500 miles under tropical conditions—a 
distance equal to half-way round the world. 

The French military authorities, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, wisely forbid the desert crossing luiless the traveller 
carries five gallons of water and eight ^ys’ rations for each 
member of the party. For the three of us, therefore, the 
drinking-water and food alone weighed three hundred¬ 
weight. 
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This extra weight was to some extent compensated for 
by the very small number of spare parts which we carried: 
all would have gone into a small attach^ case. Apart from 
a few spare lamp-bulbs and small electrical parts we carried 
only two of the small coil-springs used in the front sus¬ 
pension, though these were never touched. So confident 
were Rolls-Royce in their springing that, although only the 
ordinary limousine-strength back springs were fitted, we 
took no spares. Neither did we carry any spares, such as 
axle-shafts, for the transmission. The tool-kit alone was 
made more comprehensive than usual in case some accident 
en route should necessitate extensive repairs. 

With a final overload of over a ton, I was rather afraid 
that the car might sink in patches of soft sand while 
crossing the Sahara, so evolved a very complete set of 
equipment for extricating it if necessary. Two pairs of six- 
foot planks, joined end-to-end by leather straps, were to be 
placed beneath the wheels to provide a runway on which to 
get going, beyond which two forty-foot rope ladders with 
malacca cane rungs provided a “bearing surface” on which 
the car could gather momentum. A special D.W.S. jack 
was evolved which fitted the hub-caps, so that each wheel 
could be raised in turn for the planks to be put in position. 
This got round the difficulty of placing boards under the 
normal permanent jacks to take the weight when the car 
was axle-deep. A large shovel and a giant scraper known 
as a “mortar larry” completed our equipment. 

Once again we were to find that we had taken unnecessary 
precautions, for the adequate bearing surface provided by 
the Dunlop Fort “90” tyres—only half-an-inch wider than 
those fitted as standard—^together with the enormous 
reserve of power possessed by the Phantom III engine, 
carried us safely over the most treacherous ground, so that 
we only once came to a standstill in soft sand. 
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Monday, February 22nd, 1937, dawned fine and clear. I 
had purposely selected this date because it coincided with 
a full moon, and this would prove extremely valuable on 
the desert crossing. 

A smooth crossing, followed by lunch at the Buffet 
Maritime at Boulogne-sur-mer, and we were off down the 
long, straight road to Montreuil. Although this car, with 
its high limousine body, could exceed 90 m.p.h., we 
decided not to exceed 70 m.p.h. in order to minimize the 
petrol consumption. 

Turning off after Beauvais we took the Pontoise road, 
avoiding Paris, and presently we were speeding southwards 
through Fontainebleau. We had planned to dine at Sens, 
but since, without any effort whatever on our part, we 
reached there nearly an hour-and-a-half ahead of schedule, 
we went on. At eight-thirty we stopped for dinner at that 
haunt of gourmets, the Hotel de la Poste at Saulieu, having 
covered 526 miles since lunch. 

Until I had made this run in a Phantom III I could not 
have believed that so great a distance could be covered so 
easily and so entirely restfully from the passengers’ point of 
view. To have made the journey in so short a time as six 
hours and twenty-two minutes suggests that we must have 
driven fast, for the average speed maintained is highly 
creditable. Yet at no time were we conscious of speed. We 
toured steadily on the open road and glided silently and 
decorously through towns and villages. We never hurried. 
Settled comfortably in the rear seat I thought we were 
doing 55 m.p.h.—^no more—^when the speedometer showed 
a steady seventy. It was a revelation of what silent, luxurious 
travel is provided by the twelve-cylinder Rolls-Royce. 

We dawdled over a succulent meal washed down by a 
bottle of Chateauneuf-du-P&pe, for a fine night lay ahead of 
us. Then, having purchased a bottle of brandy for emer¬ 
gencies, we took the road once more. At Chalon-sur- 
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Saone we stopped for petrol, in the dead of night, for the 
delightful couple at the Shell service station on the southern 
side of the town once made me promise that whatever hour 
of the day or night I might pass, I would always stop for 
a cup of coffee and a glass of Vieux Marc. 

We rang the bell, and in a little while Monsieur Th^venot 
came to the door, buttoning up his trousers and rubbing 
sleep from his eyes. 

^'Ahl Monsieur Symons I” he exclaimed delightedly. 
“Entre^r done! The coffee will not take a minute to heat 
up!” 

‘^Hortense! Oest Monsieur Symons V' he called up the ’ 
stairs. And in a moment Madame was bustling round, all 
smiles, getting out cups and glasses and pouring out coffee, 
and apologiaing for being in pyjamas, all at the same time. 

A few minutes later a gigantic Diesel-engined lorry 
pulled up outside and the driver and his mate, in blue 
overalls, climbed down from the high driving seat. We 
were formally introduced and there was much handshaking 
all round. More cups were produced, we all sat down, and 
presendy the Vieux Marc began to circulate. 

We sat there gossiping for a good hour. Then the driver 
of the camion lumbered to his feet. 

^‘Allons! En route!” he exclaimed, and after mote hand¬ 
shaking and doffing of caps the leviathan of the roads 
rolled away, its blaring exhaust echoing down the valley. 
A moment later we, too, were speeding southwards. 

Dawn came as we passed silendy under the machicolated 
walls of Avignon. The first warm, golden rays of the rising 
sun daaaled us as we drove into Aix-en-Provence, where 
the trees were green and flowers bloomed fragrandy in the 
soft southern air. It was six o’clock in the morning. Our 
boat did not sail until ten-thirty. We therefore had four- 
and-a-half hours in which to cover the next eighteen miles; 
which, as Euclid would have said, was absurd. 
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So we went to the vast, terra-cotta Hotel du Roy Ren^, 
the night-porter found us a room with a bath and we bathed, 
shaved and breakfasted in leisurely fashion. Although we 
had motored all night we were none of us weary, for the 
superlative springing of the Phantom III had enabled each 
of us, during our spells in the back seat, to sleep peacefully 
even at 70 m.p.h. 

Punctually at nine o’clock we drove to the quayside in 
the shadow of the Ville d’Oran, the latest and smartest 
addition to the Mediterranean fleet of the Cie. Gle. 
Transatlantique. They had not expected us so soon, and 
it was a good hour before a start was made to push the car 
down the gangway, through a great door in the ship’s side 
into the spacious floating “garage”. 

Anxious stevedores cast doubtful eyes at our big car. 
They measured its height by extending their arms and com¬ 
pared this rough measurement with that of the door. 

A smart officer bustled up. 

“We shall hoist it on board with the crane and lower it 
into the hold,” he said. 

I was not at all pleased about this, as I foresaw delays 
in getting it off at Algiers. 

Fortunately it was discovered that the car was too long 
to go down the hold anyway, so the slow progress towards 
the gangway was resumed. 

Now the tide was low and the gangway steep and the car, 
as I have said, was long. Half-way through the door it 
stuck. The roof was scraping the steel plating above. It 
was an anxious moment. Then suddenly the ship rolled 
slightly at her moorings, and an inch of daylight showed 
above the car. 

Quick as a flash the head stevedore saw his chance. 

^‘Pushr he yelled. 

And ere the Ville d'Oran had rolled back again the car 
was safely aboard. 
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An interested spectator of this little drama happened 
to be the Managing Director of the Transatlantique company. 
When he heard that this was the first twelve-cylinder Rolls- 
Royce to cross the Mediterranean he must have been suitably 
impressed, for on going aboard for the second time I found 
that our already comfortable cabins had been changed for 
three state-rooms of the most luxurious description. 

It was a perfect crossing. The phosphorescent track of 
the ship through the dark water, the brilliant moon, and, 
for a brief while, the flashing lights of the Balearic Isles, 
combined to add just that touch of romance to the adven-? 
ture that lay before us. 
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CHAPTER II 


FIRST STAGE 

"O ESTED and eager to resume driving, we were on deck 
-^^as the VilU d^Oran slipped into the harbour at Algiers. 
It was early morning, and tier upon tier of white and cream 
houses rose up the steep hill-sides. Here and there the vivid 
green of semi-tropical vegetation made a splash of colour. 
• On the quayside was a medley of shouting Frenchmen, 
white-robed Arabs and evil-looHng half-castes wearing the 
ubiquitous tarboosh. For a change it was not raining. 

In a shorter space of time than it takes to tell, the door in 
the ship’s side clanged open and Hamilton, who had 
previously gone below, drove the car out on the quayside. 
We were met by our good friend, de Malglaive, who took 
our carnet to be stamped while the custom officials smilingly 
waved us past. A Shell representative met us, handing us a 
wonderful set of maps covering our route, and a typed sheet 
of first-hand information on the most difficult sections. 

Then, piloted by de Malglaive, we swept up the long, 
winding hill to Moustapha. Here we filled up with petrol 
and took on the necessary supplies of whisky, lime-juice 
and mineral water. It was very pleasant up there in the 
sunshine and the time passed all too quickly. With a shock 
we realized that, if we were to make Ghardaia, 400 miles to 
the south, in time for dinner we should go off without delay. 

So, on a glorious morning, we wound through the 
Algerian vineyards until, after forty miles of perfect road, 
we entered the wild gorges of the Chiflfe. 

The big car swept up the steep, narrow pass on top gear, 
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its silent approach taking by surprise a group of monkeys 
sitting in the road. Chattering angrily they bounded up the 
rocky walls and disappeared into the bushes. 

Owing to the height of the body we had to be careful of 
overhanging ledges of rock, but when we emerged on to 
the wider road, winding upwards through the fields to¬ 
wards Medea, we were able to see how well the car handled 
on bends. One would scarcely have guessed at the enor¬ 
mous load carried. 

Once we were clear of the mountains we cruised at an 
effortless 70 m.p.h., with the car holding the road like a, 
leech. Steadily we made up on schedule, getting back the 
time lost owing to our late start from Algiers. Thanks to its 
immense power the Rolls-Royce kept up its speed on the 
long slopes among the mountains of the Ouled Nail and 
over the Col des Caravanes, taken easily on top gear. 

We had lunched in the car, without slackening speed, 
before reaching Djelfa: caviare spread on biscuits and 
chicken-breasts in aspic. Laghouat was entered and left in 
the early afternoon—^half an hour earlier than we had 
thought possible. 

The road had ended now. We should not see a “made” 
road for two thousand miles. The sandy track, corrugated 
here and there, rutted and bumpy, still provided pretty 
good going. The monotonous scenery failed to damp our 
enthusiasm and we greeted the vivid green daja —an oasis 
of cork-trees—of Tiirempt with joy. Then we left the bkd 
and entered the cbebka, or stony desert, glowing a sort of 
rusty pink in the evening sunshine. 

Berriane—outpost of the M’Zab—appeared suddenly 
ahead of us, to the delight of my companions. But in a few 
moments, looking back, we could see no trace of the town. 
It had been swallowed up by the desert as suddenly as it had 
appeared. 

The track grew from bad to worse. Deep ruts caused the 
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petrol-tank to strike the surface of the “road” between 
them. Huge holes made the back springs flex so that the 
axle thudded against the rubber buffers on the chassis. 
Razor-edged outcrops of living rock stressed the tyres to 
the utmost, even denting the rims of the wire wheels. 
Travelling in such conditions was acutely uncomfortable, 
yet how much worse it might have been but for the wonder¬ 
ful independent suspension of the front wheels! The front 
the car remained rock-steady on this torture-rack, and 
'e could only imagine the frenzied oscillations of the wheels 
hidden from us by the broad wings. 

It was with intense relief that we passed through a deep 
cutting and emerged on to a better road, clearly defined by 
a row of pointed rocks on each side. A moment later we 
were running down a steep, winding road into a broad 
valley, in the midst of which, crowning five hills rising 
from a dark sea of palms, lay Ghardaia and its satellite 
cities. 

So far everything had gone so well that we were due, I 
suppose, for a slight hitch. The two petrol depots were 
both closed. A ragged Arab urchin came up to us. In good 
F’-'' ich he said: 

“To-day there is a fete in the town and everything is 
closed. But to-morrow morning, of course, you will be 
' ’ ’ to get petrol as usual.” 

lut I want petrol now” I said. “I have far to go. Do 
vou know where the pump attendant lives?” 

The lad said he did. 

“Go and find him,” I instructed him, “and say that,/?* 
or no fite, he must be here in five minutes.” 

We drove on to the beautiful Hotel Transatlantique, a 
white building in pure Arab style, standing a little way from 
the town. Its manager has the reputation of being the best 
chef in the Sahara. We explained our needs: a Ught meal in 
yenty minutes’ time. Then we went back to the petrol 
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store and presently a debonair Arab with a small, curly 
moustache came and unlocked the pump. 

Carefully we checked our fuel consumption. Despite our 
big load, much fast driving, the long climb over the Atlas 
mountains and the drag of the bad track on our tyres, we 
were doing exactly ten miles to the gallon—an excellent 
augury for the long desert crossing that lay ahead of us. 

The sun set while we were filling up, and almost im¬ 
mediately it was quite dark. From behind the hill on which 
is the belvedere^ commanding a view of the Five Cities, a 
white radiance heralded the rising moon. 

Returning to the hotel we found a dinner worthy of a 
fashionable West End restaurant. Not for nothing has 
Monsieur Potbleu won his reputation! 

Soon after seven we were climbing the escarpment to 
reach the stony plateau above; we were now in the true 
desert. The last telegraph pole, the last milestone had been 
left behind and on either side rose curious flat-topped hills 
and occasional sand-dunes on which rank grass grew 
sparsely. From a clear, star-spangled sky a huge moon shone 
down on the wilderness. In that brilliant light every detail 
of the landscape stood out as clearly as by day. Headlights 
were almost superfluous and we could see the track far 
ahead as it wound through the hills and occasionally down 
to the level of an oued, or dry river-bed. 

There are four or five such owds to cross in the first half 
of the journey to El Golea. The track runs straight across 
them between grass-grown hummocks, a pair of tall cairns 
on each bank marking the line when, as so often happens, 
blown sand buries the track. The sand was pretty bad on 
this occasion, but I changed into second gear and kept going, 
our big Dunlops preventing the wheels from sinking too 
deeply. 

For many hours we went on in silence.. Sometimes the 
track was terribly corrugated and scored by deep trans- 
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verse gullies. This was a truly detestable combination, for 
the gullies prevented us from driving fast, which was the 
only way of taking the corrugations. At 30 m.p.h. the wavy 
road surface seemed scarcely to exist, so effective was the 
springing. 

Then a concrete cube at the side of the track announced 
that we had entered the Posfe d'El Golea. At once the track 
grew smoother and we knew that we had left behind the 
worst section of our route that we were to meet for many 
hundreds of miles. 

One by one we checked up the landmarks with our 
route-book. The white uprights of a well, standing ghost¬ 
like in the moonlight, would appear for a moment and fade 
swiftly in the dust astern. That would be the well of Hassi 
Gourelouda. A large heap of stones and a faint track off to 
the right we logged as “ist track to Abiod well”. Presently 
the track from Ouargla joined ours as we entered a dark 
cutting through an outcrop of rock and zig-zagged down an 
escarpment into a huge sandy plain, for all the world like 
one of those dead seas in the moon that shone down upon 
us. Presendy a dark blur showed up in the distance: El 
Golea the Enchanted. 

Driving up to the gates of the Military quarters, where a 
sleepy Arab soldier stumbled to his feet clutching his rifle, 
we turned sharp right into a beautiful avenue of acacias. A 
moment later, turning right again, we passed through an 
arch into the old entrance of the Palace compound and 
swung left into the yard of the hotel. 

A death-like stillness brooded over the place. I did not 
like to blow the horn for fear of arousing any guests who 
might be staying in the hotel. I walked round trying the 
doors, all of which were locked. Then in the shadow of a 
doorway, all the deeper in contrast with the brilliant 
moonlight outside, I found a sleeping native. I shook him. 

“Tell le Patron that Monsieur %mons is here,” I said. 
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In a few moments lights were switched on. Chocolat, a 
coal-black Sudanese servant whom I had met on my four 
previous visits to El Golea, rushed out grinning and shook 
me warmly by the hand. Incidentally, this was the only 
time I have ever seen him smile! 

Madame Des Noyers came down, equally friendly, and a 
moment later my friend the fa-adjutant was greeting me. 

“I didn’t expect you so soon,” he exclaimed. “Why, it’s 
only just after midnight!” 

Soup, an omelette, salad and oranges appeared almost at 
once. While we ate, two Arab servants pumped petrol into 
the tanks from a drum which M. Des Noyers had thought¬ 
fully sent for. We filled up all three water-tanks, too, 
taking twenty-one gallons, for the water from the artesian 
well at El Golea is the purest in the Sahara. 

All this took rather a long time, so we were behind 
schedule when we set out once more into the desert, 
leaving El Golea with its roses, its palms, and its trees 
heavy with oranges and lemons. 

Away on our right we could see the dunes of the Grand 
Erg silver in the moonlight. Scores of little mounds of 
sand, a few yards broad, obliged us to bump over the stones 
to one side of the track. Then we zig-zagged up a path cut 
in the face of a cliff, ploughing through deep sand-drifts on 
the brink of a precipice. A rough track led on over a black, 
stony plain, and, forty miles from El Golea, we logged 
“Timimoun Corner,” an important junction, where the 
trail to Timbuktu via Bidon Cinq branches off to the right. 

Beyond this point the track became so badly corrugated 
that we could see, by the brilliant light of the moon, where 
other travellers had taken, in desperation, to the open 
desert in the hope of finding smoother going. Here and 
there broad layers of soft sand buried the track and deep 
ruts showed where the venturesome o^es had stuck— 
perhaps for many hours. 
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Dawn broke as we drove steadily over the Tademait 
plateau. We seemed to have spent all night crossing it, yet 
there were no signs of it coming to an end. As the sun rose 
we looked back and saw a mile-long plume of dust marking 
our trail. Far ahead the yellow track stretched across the 
grey plain. Suddenly it wriggled. 

“T>'idyou see that?” I asked Browning. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I wondered \£you did!” 

Wc looked again. Rapidly-moving layers of air, as they 
warmed in the rays of the sun, caused strange optical 
effects. The track seemed to oscillate violently, sometimes 
stretching up and down like a piece of elastic. 

A black object appeared in the distance. 

“Hello!” said Browning, “another car!” 

But it was only a cairn of stones marking the end of the 
plateau. The track suddenly became a road, bordered with 
pointed rocks. It plunged giddily down a yoo-foot cliff 
and the tyres screeched as Hamilton wrenched the big car 
round the hairpin bend. 

At the foot of the escarpment we were in a different 
landscape, a plain much more sandy and bounded on the 
horizon by curious flat-topped hiUs. Already the sun was 
blazing in through the nearside windows, and we felt it 
hot on our backs a moment later when, with a depressing 
hiss, a rear tyre suddenly deflated and we got out to fit a 
spare wheel. 

Presently we ran steeply down between brown hills on 
to a shelf of sand some four miles wide. Ten minutes later 
we wound down the third escarpment, leaving the hills 
behind us and with nothing ahead but a vast, open plain 
broken by the dark line of a distant oasis and studded with 
great yellow dunes. 

A great storm had completely changed the face of the 
desert around In Salah since I was last there, fifteen months 
previously. We could see the track I had then followed 
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going straight towards the dunes and disappearing under a 
tremendous mountain of sand. I had already deflated the 
tyres slightly so as to obtain a bigger bearing surface on the 
sand, and, engaging second gear, I drove as fast as I could 
through the maze of dunes. Every few minutes the engine 
would slow-up ominously as the wheels sank deep in the 
treacherous sands, but the enormous power of our twelve- 
cylinder engine always pulled us through. All traces of a 
track had vanished and we steered by compass, hoping for 
the best. 

For half an hour I drove with my heart in my mouth, for 
I knew that if we stuck it might take three or four hours to - 
extricate our heavy car. Then, quite suddenly, we emerged 
on to a great, undulating expanse of sun-drenched, yellow 
sand and far to the right we spotted the terra-cotta forts 
and native houses of In Salah. 

The hotel at In Salah would be pleasant but for the flies. 
The dining-room, long, low-ceilinged and with large 
windows facing east, might be built on a sea beach, for the 
sand has drifted right up to the window-sills. We ate a 
strange meal, shared with a swarm of flies, of fried eggs and 
garlic sausages; we washed, shaved and changed into shorts 
and open-necked shirts. Then we filled up with petrol and 
set off on what I hoped would be an easy run to Arak. 

The first twenty miles or so consist of up-and-down 
running on sand. In every hoUow the drifts are deep and 
soft, so as we approached each one I changed into second 
gear and put on speed. All around us were deep holes 
where others had stuck and had to dig themselves out 
during the last two or three years, an ever-present reminder 
of what may happen to a careless driver or to an under¬ 
powered or under-tyred car. 

Some good going over a vast, gravelly plain was followed 
by a ghastly stretch of very soft sand full of large pebbles. 
We dared not leave the track for fear of sinking right in, 
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and we floundered along in foot-deep ruts with the crank¬ 
case and petrol-tank rubbing noisily on the ground. Every 
few yards we crossed a sharp>-edged, shaley ridge and the 
rear passenger had to hang on for dear life. It turned out 
afterwards that we had made quite good progress, but at 
the time we were full of despair. 

After one has driven all night one does not, as a rule, 
feel at one’s best in the early afternoon. We had reached the 
centre of the Sahara only twenty-six hours after leaving 
Algiers and were not acclimatized to the heat and glare. It 
was not surprising that the terrible going, combined with 
lack of sleep and scorching weather, should have got on our 
nerves. I began to hear mutterings from the front seat. 
“We’ll never make it,” said Browning. “The schedule is 
much too high,” he went on. “We ought to have allowed 
more time for fill-ups and meals.” 

Our morale was definitely lowered. As the Foreign 
Legion would say, we had got the cajard. Then someone 
had an inspiration: “Look here! Damn the schedule! Let’s 
stop and have some food 1” It was a grand idea. In no time 
we were squatting in the sparse shade of a tamarisk in a 
nice little valley, picnicking off chicken-breasts in aspic 
and tinned apricots. 

The effect was highly satisfactory. Cheered and re¬ 
freshed we drove on towards the barrier of purple cliffs 
that mark the beginning of the Mouydyr plateau. 



CHAPTER III 


ARAK 

T he sun was setting as we penetrated the gorges of 
Arak, following a roughly-made road among the screes 
above the sandy river-bed. As the cliffs closed in upon us, it 
was almost dark and we could just make out, across the 
rush-grown oued, the little, fort-like building of the S. A.T.T. 
depot. The tricolour of France hung limply from a mast on 
a square tower; the place looked little and lonely and 
pathetic, shut in by those gigantic cliffs. A tiny outpost 
of France in the midst of a vast wilderness. 

The great wooden gates were flung open as those within 
heard the blast of our twin Lucas horns echoing through 
the mountains. Monsieur and Madame Menessis, whom I 
had last seen on the previous trip, far to the south at In 
Guezzam, ran out to greet us. 

“But we weren’t expecting you,” cried Monsieur. “No 
radio has come from In Salah advising us that you had 
passed through.” 

“That’s nothing new,” I replied, “you’ll probably get 
the message to-morrow night! Meanwhile, can we have 
some food?” 

The Frenchman looked at his wife. “^4^, faP' he ex¬ 
claimed, “we haven’t much here. The lorry is late with our 
meat and my feet have been too sore for me to climb up on 
to the plateau and try and shoot a gazelle.” 

“You should have been here last night,” put in Madame. 
“Two bus-loads of tourists arrived from Tamanrasset and 
we had beds only for a few. They had to sleep on the floor 
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of the salle-a-manger and they were not at all pleased. We 
had to kill our few lambs to feed them and until the lorry 
arrives we shall only have a few tins to live on.” 

“Tourists?” I inquired. “Why has the Sahara suddenly 
become so popular a touring ground? Why should people 
suffer the discomfort of a three thousand mile journey in a 
lorry-cum-bus to see sand and rocks?” 

“Well,” said Menessis, “they are pilgrims really. You 
have heard of the Pere de Foucauld? He was killed by the 
Senussi in 1918. He was a holy man as you know, and now 
he has been made a saint, and the latest idea of Monsieur 
Estienne, the Managing Director of the Transports Tropi- 
caux, is to run pilgrimages to his shrine. 

“Teneti” he added, “one of my two native servants was 
a slave in Tamanrasset at the time of the Pere’s assassination. 
I will get him to come in while you are eating and he will 
show you just how the holy man was murdered.” 

Meanwhile Madame had been busy in the kitchen, and 
soon a young black came across the dark courtyard with a 
steaming bowl of soup. This was followed by a savoury 
mess of stewed corned beef and tinned vegetables and the 
inevitable flasks of water and dark red Algerian wine were 
put on the table. 

I had had experience of this Algerian wine before, and 
knew its thirst-producing qualities. “I suppose you haven’t 
got any whisky?” I asked. 

“Whisky? No, and not a drop of beer either. The 
tourists cleaned us right out yesterday.” 

Browning went to the car and brought back a bottle of 
whisky and some lime juice. Later, when we left, we forgot 
to take them with us, but it is worth noting that when we 
returned six weeks later, the two bottles were placed, just 
as we had left them, on the table of the litde mud dining¬ 
room. 

An elderly native, in a dark blue tobe such as the Touareg 
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wear, was presently brought in. With Menessis acting as 
interpreter, he gave us a dramatic account of how P^re de 
Foucauld was killed. 

“You know there was trouble then?” explained the 
black. “The Senussi were fighting the French and they had 
got the Touaregs on their side. It was not safe for any 
Francos to travel in the mountains, but P^re de Foucauld 
could live in peace, for they knew that he was a good man 
and had never done anyone any harm. He was humble, too, 
for he walked everywhere on foot. Yes; even walking right 
across the desert from Morocco. 

“One night Pere de Foucauld was expecting the post. He 
did not go out of his little house after dark, for he never 
knew whether there were not strangers about, who would 
try to do him harm because of the way he was said to in¬ 
spire friendship for the French among the Touaregs. So 
when he heard a knock at the door, he called out: ‘Who’s 
there?’ 

“ ‘We bring you letters from the north,’ said a voice, and 
cautiously the hermit opened the door a crack and put his 
hand out to take the letters.” 

At this point the old man became very excited. Suddenly 
he seized Monsieur Menessis by the wrist with both hands, 
put one bare foot against the table at which we were sitting 
and started to drag him, pretending all the time to be 
struggling with an unwilling captive, across the room. 

“When the white priest put his hand round the door,” he 
went on, “the murderers seized him by the arm while 
others pushed the door open. They dragged the old man 
out and cut off his head on his very doorstep. Two young 
native converts who were with him were also killed. Then 
in the cover of darkness, the murderers dug holes in the 
floor of the hermit’s house. The bodies were thrown in 
and the heads cast after them, and sand hastily pushed in 
to level the ground. 
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“The murderers escaped,” said the old man, “but the 
French soldiers came and the vengeance was terrible. The 
Captain said that he himself would punish the murderers, 
and when they were caught, he cut off their heads himself 
—^like that! 

“Yes, the P^re de Foucauld was a good man. Ten years 
after he was buried they took up the floor of his little house 
so as to give him a fitting burial, with much firing of guns 
and sounding of trumpets. When the body of the priest was 
found, it looked as though he had died only yesterday. No 
maggots had touched it; but nothing remained of the 
disciples but their skeletons buried in the sand.” 

Hamilton missed some of this dramatic recital, for the 
shock-absorbers, which had been working overtime on the 
terrible roads, had needed topping up with oil. He came in 
as the old man finished his tale to say that the car was ready 
and we could go on. 

We drove out of the gates of the fort down a steep, sandy 
slope and crossed the oued between reeds seven feet high; 
then we turned left and commenced the twenty-five mile 
long climb through the gorges, looking more eerie than 
ever in the ghostly radiance of the moon. 

I started off at the wheel because I knew the kind of track 
we had to follow, all twists and turns, constandy crossing 
and re-crossing the river bed, but before we had reached the 
top of the gorge I was so desperately sleepy that I could not 
drive another yard. Hamilton lay curled up like a puppy in 
the rear compartment, somehow getting most of his six 
feet four inches of bone and muscle on to the litde rear seat. 
A good meal after thirty-six hours of motoring across the 
desert had had its effect on both of us. Only Browning was 
wide awake, and though it was not his turn to drive, he 
volunteered to carry on while Hamilton and I slept. 

I woke an hour or so later to find that we were crossing 
a wide, sloping expanse of sand between black, conical hills. 
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Browning was plugging steadily along at about thirty, 
smoking one cigarette after another. 

“You've had a good sleep,” he exclaimed as I opened my 
eyes. “Fve had one or two anxious moments. I got 
completely lost once and had to go round in circles in the 
sand to try and find the markers again, but the track seems 
better here; it’s fairly easy to follow.” 

In a little while we changed drivers again and I went on 
while Browning dozed. 

The stage to Tamanrasset was covered easily enough. 
One after another we picked up the landmarks that I had so 
carefully logged on my earlier desert crossing, and our 
altimeter, the needle somewhere near the 5,000 feet mark, 
showed that we were amongst the highest peaks of the 
Hoggar mountains. At In Amguel we dropped swiftly 
down to the bottom of a great oued, following our way 
through sword-like rushes that reached as high as the 
radiator and shone a vivid green in the light of our head¬ 
lamps. Then we entered a section of the route which, now 
that we were on rocky ground, was as well defined as a road 
and twisted and turned this way and that, up hill and down, 
as if we were going for a ride on a crazy scenic railway. 

Suddenly, crossing a small pass, we came out into a great 
plain and our lights showed a group of buildings in the 
distance. We sped down a straight avenue between the 
monumental pylons of terra-cotta mud which give to 
Tamanrasset something of the appearance of a modernistic 
exhibition. At the end of this impressive road was a typical 
Arab village of square mud huts. On the right was the 
Shell pump, and two figures, wrapped in their burnouses 
scrambled to their feet. 

The Shell agent, a white-skinned Arab from the north, 
spoke perfect French and greeted us with enthusiasm. 

“Here already?” he exclaimed. “C'estJorniidable!” 

Had we been taking part in a road race we could not have 
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filled up more quickly. My good friend Monsieur VuiUemin 
had telegraphed his agent from the Shell building at Algiers 
to expect us during the night, and the good fellow had 
stayed like a sentry at his post until we arrived at four in the 
morning. 

We dismissed the idea of going to the hotel and knocking 
someone up in the hope of getting some coffee—(although 
afterwards we learnt that they had been expecting us and 
were prepared for our arrival)—and went on pretty 
steadily for more than eighty miles until we left the pleasant 
winding valleys of the Hoggar, with their rushes and 
tamarisks and acacias, coming out into a practically feature¬ 
less plain of sand, so that only an occasional outcrop of 
black rock provided any relief. 

The track ran pretty straight for mile after mile, some¬ 
times passing through little cuttings, where a bit of earth 
had been cut away to provide more comfortable going. 
The bumps, however, were still bad enough in all con¬ 
science, as we soon discovered when Hamilton, growing 
exuberant as the swift desert dawn turned night into day, 
put his foot down and sent the Phantom racing across vast 
stretches of sand at 70 m.p.h. It is really most exhilarating 
to drive over the barren wilderness at such a pace! 

Presendy we saw in the distance a litde car stationary at 
the side of the track. A man in pyjamas and a raincoat 
dashed towards us, lifting a small movie camera to his eye 
as he ran, and a young woman, also pyjama-clad, appeared 
from behind the car. 

We stopped, thinking the travellers might be in trouble. 
We found a cheery young English married couple who had 
been making a leisurely journey home from Tanganyika 
in a Vauxhall. They had already, we gathered, been six 
months on the trip, and they were astonished to hear that 
we had left England less than four days previously! 

We asked what the sand was like further on, for we were 
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approaching the spot where I had stuck with the Morris 
Twenty-Five for twenty-one hours, axle-deep in the soft 
sand. The Englishman told us that in his opinion the sand 
was worse the other side of In Guezzam, and particularly 
around Agadez. This surprised me, for on the entire 
desert crossing the only two localities which I really 
dreaded were around In Salah and about loo miles north 
of In Guezzam. 

“We got stuck time after time to begin with,” said the 
Vauxhall driver, “but then we hit on the idea of following 
the tracks of the fortnightly desert bus, and our troubles 
were at an end.” 

We waved good-bye and sped southwards once more. 

When our speedometer showed that we were approaching 
the “bad lands” I took over the wheel, for it had been 
agreed that my previous experience in sand driving should 
minimize the chances of our getting stuck. As the ground 
became more hilly we would often come over a ridge to see 
stretches of soft, dry sand miles wide, with deep ruts and 
enormous holes showing where vehicles had floundered to a 
standstill. I kept up speed, never slowing below 45 or 50 
m.p.h. except to avoid a deep gully or projecting boulder. 

Browning was intensely amused, and not a little aston¬ 
ished, when, obeying a sudden impulse, I veered away to 
the right, keeping on high ground where the sand looked 
firmer, and actually driving a good three-quarters-of-a- 
mile to one side of the piste. It had never occurred to him, 
he said, that there is nothing to prevent one driving any¬ 
where one liked in the desert. He, as an old reliability 
trials and rally driver, thoroughly enjoyed negotiating the 
difficulties on our route, the deep sand and bumpy, rocky 
hiUs. 

Several times only a quick change into second gear 
kept us going as the wheels sank deeper and deeper into 
the dreaded jech-jech. Our mounting mileage, carefully 
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noted in the log, showed that we were making wonderfully 
good progress. 

Then ahead I saw the black, pointed mountains where 
our worst emablement had been experienced eighteen months 
before. The track led over the summit of a low pass, the 
gradient stiffening every yard. A little moisture must have 
been precipitated occasionally in this otherwise grim and 
barren spot, for there were tufts of long grass scattered 
among the sandhills. Half buried in sand the track pursued 
a straight course between the hills. The sand was obviously 
fresh, not even ribbed and hardened by the wind. It looked 
very treacherous, and rather than risk sticking in the self¬ 
same spot as before, I swung the wheel over to the right, 
drove down the side of a dune and then zig-zagged up a 
steep slope amongst protruding rocks and clumps of grass. 

A whole range of yellow dunes had but lately arisen 
across the track originally marked out. A half-hearted 
attempt had been made to build new cairns to show the 
way round these insuperable obstacles, but with the sand 
shifting all the while, it must have been a well-nigh 
hopeless task. Scanning the shoulders of the hills around 
us for some signs of a way through, we picked our way, 
all-out on second gear, amongst the rocks and sandhills. 
At one point we had to cUmb a gradient of about one in four, 
at the top of which a ridge of red rock stuck up through 
the sand like a kerb-stone. 

“Hold on, Bertie,” I yelled to Browning, as we charged 
this obstacle. He did hold on, but even so was unable to 
prevent himself from being thrown violently against the 
roof, with the result that he suffered from a splitting head¬ 
ache for several hours afterwards. However, skirting the 
dunes, we presendy emerged on to a fairly level stretch of 
ground with the feeling that the worst was over. 

I remembered another bad patch some twenty or thirty 
miles south, where we had stuck for two or three hours. 
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having to lay a causeway of slabs of volcanic rock to enable 
us to drive on to firmer ground. Here, however, we ex¬ 
perienced no difficulty, but half an hour later, coming into 
a tremendously wide valley hemmed-in by low hills of sand 
and gravel, we saw three strange black objects apparently 
jumping up and down in the sky. Mirages are so deceptive 
that a black blur in the sky may be anything from a shrub 
twelve inches high to a motor lorry. Smaller blurs moved 
around the larger ones and there was something in their 
form and actions that suggested human beings. As we came 
nearer, we saw a quivering and distorted image of a car 
spring high into the air in what looked like a sheet of yellow 
flame. We ploughed through the soft sand, dodging 
scattered shrubs like the dreaded merkouba of the Sudan, 
and suddenly came across the source of the mirage. Three 
touring cars, driven by a party of French motorists, were 
hopelessly stuck. A red-faced and perspiring Frenchman 
wearing a solar topee and a thick suit of blue overalls came 
across to where we had pulled up gingerly on what looked 
like a piece of hard ground. 

“How is the sand further on?” he inquired. “We have 
had a terrible time on the way from In Guezzam.” 

I reassured him. 

“Did you see me just now?” asked the Frenchman, in 
tones tinged with pride. “My car did a bound —m bond 
formidable —^it must have sprung at least two metres into the 
airl” 

“Only two?” I said. “If you could have seen yourself 
in the mirage, you would have thought the height of your 
‘bound’ was nearly fifty metres!” 

Cautiously I let in the clutch so as not to disturb the 
piling of sand beneath our wheels and went on again. On 
our right arose black rocks eroded by the wind into the 
most amazing shapes. One was like a dromedary, its rough 
stone humps towering into the blue sky; another resembled 
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a crouching lion, and others were not unlike misshapen 
human heads. Closer invistigation revealed that the faces 
of many of these strange rocks were covered with drawings, 
depicting gazelles, great horned catde, ostriches and 
giraffes. Sometimes we came across the badly-drawn figure 
of a little man and beside the drawings were long inscrip¬ 
tions in tifinar, the strange hieroglyphics which are now 
being forgotten even by the Touateg women who could 
read and write it, and taught it to the children, long after 
the men, through being too lazy to study, had forgotten it. 

It is interesting to speculate on how long ago these 
drawings were scratched in the stone, and who were the 
artists who drew animals so well and human beings so 
badly? 

The French people in the desert, hotel or innkeepers, 
take little interest in them. “I don’t think they are old,” 
they will tell you. “They are drawn by the nomads.” This 
airy explanation takes no account of the fact that these 
drawings are found in places perhaps 300 miles from all 
human habitation and at very great distances from any¬ 
where where there could be any grazing, even of the poorest 
description, for flocks or cattle. Besides, great though the 
wanderings may be of the roving peoples of the desert, it 
seems unlikely that they should draw giraffes which are not 
normally seen within 1,200 miles of the spot, and ostriches, 
the nearest examples of which may be 400 or joo miles 
away. Besides, why did the artists not draw camels and 
horses, with both of which all modern nomads are familiar? 
The camel is said not to have been introduced to North 
Africa until about a.d. 400. Does this absence of camels 
from the sheets of drawings of animals give any clue to 
their age? 

Leaving the curiously-shaped rocks behind we were soon 
bowling merrily along a straight track, though the sand had 
drifted so deep as entirely to obscure the cairns which at 
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this point would have been two or three feet high, I could 
see where the majority of other travellers had gone off far 
to the right in the hope of finding a firmer surface, but a 
trial trip soon revealed the fact that such detours could only 
be made at a low speed owing to the great number of gulleys 
or winding channels that scarred the surface of the desert. 

Feeling by now that the Rolls-Royce was almost “un- 
sinkable” in the sand I boldly followed the old straight line 
of the track, driving due south towards the blurred, quiver¬ 
ing image of the In Gue2zam bordj which hung in the sky 
above a line of low hiUs. Twenty minutes later we swung 
round to enter the courtyard, only to find that the main 
entrance had been walled-up and a new gateway pierced at 
the other side. A native came to direct us, but this he did 
so clumsily that we ran into exceptionally deep sand and 
stuck, rather ludicrously, not five yards from the entrance! 

Though experience told me that we were stuck and it was 
hopeless to try and get going again without using our 
elaborate de-sanding equipment, I let in the clutch in the 
vain hope that the powerful engine would puU us out. As I 
had foreseen, the back wheels simply juddered in the sand 
and broke through the lower crust until the running boards 
were resting on the surface. I decided that as there were the 
wireless operator, Hamilton and Browning and two native 
boys available for pushing, we could probably get out with¬ 
out using our rope and bamboo ladders. Consequently we 
unstrapped our planks, raised the back wheels by means of 
our little auxiliary D.W.S, hydraulic jack applied to the 
outsides of the hub-caps, laid the planks just under the 
front of the back wheels and were free in a couple of minutes 
from the predicament that might easily have lost us a couple 
of hours. 

We decided that as daylight was precious we would not 
stay long at In Guezzam, so while the others tested in the 
shade and refreshed themselves with wine and ice-cold 
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water, I drove out to the Shell pump to fill up. Actually, 
as often happens in an atmosphere that dries and withers 
everything near it, the pump was out of action, so we had 
to return to the hotel to fill up from tins. 

Then we went out again over a treacherous expanse of 
grey sand and gravel until, seven kilometres out, we were 
confronted by a range of dunes that marks the border of 
the French Niger territory. I knew that these dunes could 
be crossed with reasonable luck if taken at high speed and 
decided to make the attempt rather than follow the rocky 
and boulder-strewn ground to the right. At something 
like 40 m.p.h. in second gear I flung the big limousine at 
the hills and, never faltering, it charged to the summit, 
broke through the crest and rocketed down the other side, 
to the huge delight of my companions, who decided that 
this was a very unconventional form of motoring. On our 
left, almost obliterated by windblown sand and defined only 
by an occasional cairn, lay the old track on which a tragedy 
had been enacted two years ago while, with Leslie Seyd, 
I had been making my way back, by another route, from 
Timbuktu. 
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CHAPTER IV 


LOST AGAIN 

A CHARMING English girl, married to an airman 
■^^named Knight, found herself stranded at Agadez when 
her husband crashed while landing. She made her way by 
desert bus to Kano, where she stayed for a time, sub¬ 
sequently deciding that she would return to England across 
the Sahara, so having a chance of taking a last look at her 
husband’s grave. She heard that two French traders from 
Kano were driving north and pleaded with them to carry 
her, for I think the last bus of the season had gone and there 
would be no more overland communication with Algiers 
until the following October. It was then the end of May and 
the Sahara was almost at its hottest. 

The Frenchmen at first demurred, saying that they had 
already consented to take with them a young Swiss named 
Peyton. But yielding at last to JMrs. Knight’s entreaties, 
they threw out some cans of petrol in order to make room 
for her. 

Following the bush track by Tessaoua they reached 
Agadez safely and set out to cross the bleak, featureless 
desert to In Guezzam. It is said that in order to save the 
600 francs which is the price of the “breakdown contract”, 
whereby one’s rescue is assured, they went off without 
advising the authorities. And so it came about that they had 
been gone five days before anyone began to wonder what 
had become of them. A radio message from the fort at 
Agadez to the little outpost at In Guezzam, surely one of the 
loneliest places on earth, brought the disturbing reply that 
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they had not yet completed the miles of desert track to the 
border of the Niger colony. Monsieur Menessis, who was 
then at In Gue2zam, was ordered to go out in his old 
Renault and search for them. 

An Army officer had, in the meanwhile, come by the 
direct route from Agadez and stated that he had seen no 
signs of the party. So it was obvious that by some mis¬ 
chance they had followed the old and much longer track. 
Menessis drove over the dunes, as we had done, and turned 
left along their eastern flanks. About four miles from the 
depot at In Guezzam he saw a man lying face downwards 
on the sand, smitten dead by sunstroke. From then on the 
search was easier, for he followed the faltering footprints 
until, a couple of miles further, he found the body of Mrs. 
Knight. 

He drove on, following the footprints that now went 
side-by-side. At last, as night was falling, he came across 
the car, and from a hole which they had dug beneath it to 
shield them from the burning rays of the sun, emerged the 
two Frenchmen. They were half starved, and not knowing 
how long it would be before they were rescued they had 
rigorously rationed themselves for water, although they 
still had some left. A tin of petrol was poured into the tank, 
the engine started instantly and the car was driven to In 
Guezzam. 

What had happened was this: When approaching the 
turning where the old track branched off to the right, the 
driver had entirely missed the new piste owing to a light 
sand wind having buried the freshly-made track. He had 
ample petrol for the new and proper track but insufficient 
for the old route, with the result that his tank ran dry 
thirty or forty miles from In Guezzam. 

For a day or two the party waited, but the inaction got 
on Mrs. Knight’s nerves and she determined to walk along 
the track to seek assistance from In Guezzam, Peyton, the 
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Swiss, could not see a woman go off alone, so offered to 
accompany her. During the night the two made good pro¬ 
gress, but as the sun rose to its zenith on the following 
morning they began to suffer tortures from heat and thirst. 
When Mrs. Knight could no longer go on, Peyton tried to 
struggle over the last crest, from which he could have seen 
the little fort of In Guezzam, but as he was wearing only an 
ordinary soft felt hat, he got sunstroke. 

I had relied on our maintaining a pretty high average 
speed from In Guezzam to the well at In Abbengarit, 127 
miles away, for when I had last covered this stretch it was 
mostly firm gravel and we had been able to drive at a high 
speed all the time. But a great wind had carried thousands 
of tons of sand and dropped it in the form of little dunes 
over most of the distance, so that instead of doing 50 or 60 
m.p.h. on top gear we were ploughing through sand at 30 
m.p.h. in second. This stretch was, therefore, very much 
more difficult than I expected it to be and it was nearly 
dark when we arrived at the squalid mud village of Teg- 
guida ’N Tecum and turned sharp left towards the north. 
Darkness overtook us as we followed a wide, switchback 
track through rushes where gazelles once again sprang into 
the beams of our headlights, and tamarisks and acacias 
became more and more common. 

When I had last driven from In Guezzam to Agadez, we 
had not the slightest difficulty in following the route, yet 
now it aU seemed strange. Again and again we reached 
places that looked surprisingly like cross-roads, and we 
were prepared to swear that we had at one time passed 
through the outskirts of a well-built village which had not 
figured on our itinerary. On the return journey accom¬ 
plished in daylight, however, we found that the cross¬ 
roads and the village were figments of our imagination. We 
had reached the stage of fatigue at whicR one definitely 
imagines things. 
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The wide track, marked by mountains of earth like giant 
molehills, ran perfectly straight for about ten miles until it 
suddenly ended in a tangle of scrub and thorn trees. A few 
yards away we could just make out in the darkness another 
marked track, but it was hopeless to think of following thr 
through the undergrowth. There were, moreover, no sigr 
that anyone had penetrated the bush any further. Hamiltc »- 
remembered seeing a narrow track branch off to the righ ' 
some ten miles back, so we retraced our steps until witi 
some difficulty, owing to the fact that we had not a 
swivelling light, we located it. 

Doubts began to assail us. According to the map we 
were not going in the right direction; the track was ex¬ 
tremely narrow compared with that which we had been 
following and ran through bleached, high grass. I did not 
remember having passed through any such country on my 
last journey and looked in vain for the mounds of soft sand 
which I had logged at specified distances. 

We went on and on, becoming more and more concerned 
as to whether we were on the right route. According to 
our large-scale military map, we were proceeding almost 
at right-angles to the right direction. If we continued 
through the night we might eventually pick up the southerly 
route which went from Tegguida N’ Tecum to In Guezzam 
via In Gall. If we did this, however, we would most 
certainly run out of petrol; we had not enough fuel to 
allow us to go back to Tegguida ’N Tecum and start 
again. 

It was getting later and later and we were becoming 
profoundly depressed. Then, quite unexpectedly, we came 
upon a signpost. One arm pointed the way we had come 
and we could just discern the words “/« Gue^am par 
Fagoschine" •, the other, pointing to our right, was inscribed: 
“J« Guei^ampar In Gall” What we really would have liked 
to have seen was a third arm pointing to Agadez, but there 
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was not the slightest suggestion which of the two remaining 
tracks we had to follow. 

We argued for a long time, studying our maps and 
driving backwards and forwards. We thought we saw a 
mud hut in the distance. Hamilton declared that he saw a 
complete town and was aU for walking off to question the 
inhabitants. My own experience of towns south of the 
Sahara was that there were never any lights in them at 
night and that if one saw any of the inhabitants at all they 
generally slunk away, frightened, without vouchsafing any 
answer to questions asked. I said it was a sheer waste of 
time to go looking for any human beings in such a desolate 
spot and Hamilton got quite annoyed, though we both 
laughed when, on the return journey we found that what 
he had taken for the walls of a town was a mud bank about 
two feet high 1 

Eventually we went on driving, as on other occasions, 
by our compass. We came suddenly on a well-defined bit 
of track which showed us momentarily that we were on the 
right road to Agadez. But in half a mile it fizzled right out, 
and just when we were getting seriously worried about 
our position, and had actually driven several miles back to 
have another council of war, we came across a littie painted 
board with an arrow and ^‘Agade^’ written on it. 

I was stiU looking out for my piles of soft sand when 
we struck the most appalling going imaginable. The 
ground had been cracked by the heat into huge fissures, 
just as if an earthquake had occurred. Many of them were 
a foot wide; they seemed to swallow up the big Dunlop 
tyres, and even the magnificent independent wheel spring¬ 
ing of the Phantom III failed to cope with the awful cracks 
in the soil. 

We bumped along miserably, in bottom gear, at seven or 
eight miles an hour. But for our compass, Vhich showed 
that we were going east, and our map, that placed Agadez 
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as being east of the signpost, I would still have thought 
that we were on the wrong track. In any case, I had no 
record of having passed through Tegguida ’n Adrar, 
which apparently was a village, on my last journey, and 
still assumed that we were on some little-used route over 
which, perhaps, the local commandant occasionally drove on 
his administrative business. 

Then the track fizzled out altogether. We went back¬ 
wards and forwards, trying to find the way, going back 
more than twenty-five miles through the darkness, scanning 
the open country on either side for wheel marks going to 
the left or right. Eventually, having got right back to the 
board with the arrow pointing to Agadez, we turned and 
came back again. Three times we had covered the same 
stretch of ground. We tried to take stock of our position 
when we found ourselves once more in the midst of a level 
plain on which grew scattered bushes. 

To Hamilton must be given the credit for finding that 
we were, after all, still on the track to Agadez; for he went 
off on foot, walking along in the beams of our headlamps, 
hoping against hope that he might find some slight signs 
of the track being continued through the bushes. Suddenly 
he gave a shout and beckoned me to drive on. Happily I 
sent the Rolls-Royce crashing through the long grass and 
bushes, and a quarter-of-a-mile further on we found the 
track as plainly defined as ever. 

So far so good. But a few moments later our compass 
showed that we were going north-e^ist when the map very 
definitely indicated that we should be going south-fi.%t. Yet 
for the life of us we could not think where we should have 
turned off towards the south, for we had travelled very 
slowly, carefully scanning every foot of the way on either 
side. In the end we became reconciled to our fate; 
either we should go far to the north of Agadez and run 
out of petrol among the foothills of the Air mountains, 
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or we should strike some camel route from the north 
which would bring us down towards the town we 
sought. 

We had lost so much time now going backwards and 
forwards that it was nearly eleven o’clock at night, and we 
had hoped to reach Agadez at 7 p.m. We were tired and 
hungry, and our speedometer reading being no longer 
dependable owing to our detours and having so often 
retraced our steps, we had not the slightest idea whether 
we were four or forty miles from our destination. 

“Lookl” yelled Browning. “A light!” 

We turned in the direction in which he pointed and there, 
indeed was a light glimmering out of the darkness. 

“It looks too steady to be a fire,” I said. “I think it 
must be Agadez.” 

Almost immediately we spotted a whitewashed stone 
marker, like a giant sugar-cone, on each side of the track, 
and could already plainly discern against the velvet blue of 
the sky the mud walls of a town. We seemed to go right 
round it until, passing between two houses, we saw a 
signboard I recognized and knew in truth that we were in 
Agadez, not a dozen yards from the hotel. 

A native watchman had already spotted our head¬ 
lights in the distance and told Leonarduzzi, so we found 
our red-headed host waiting outside the hotel. 

We shook hands. 

“All is prepared. Monsieur” he said. “My wife has supper 
ready for you and while you wash I can fill up your tanks 
with petrol.” 

An hour later, washed, rested and refreshed, I paid the 
bill and walked with Bertie into the starlit street. Hoppy, 
who had been checking the oil and water levels and having 
a quick look-round, reported that the cat was “all set”. We 
still had nearly 500 miles to cover before we reached Kano, 
our first main objective. 
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“Do you think we shall be able to find the track?” I 
asked Leonarduzzi. 

“It’s not too difficult,” he replied, “but in any case, 
piquei^ tout droit vers la Croix du Sudl” (steer straight for 
the Southern Cross). 

He pointed towards the famous constellation, like a 
cluster of brilliants in the black sky. Then Browning let in 
the clutch and we glided softly down the sandy street, 
leaving “mine host” standing in the cold, clear night out¬ 
side the Senussi chieftain’s palace. 

“Hoppy” was in the back of the car, curled up like a 
puppy and sound asleep. I, too, was very sleepy after our 
meal. For a while I watched Browning carefully picking 
his way over a switchback camel-track across a vast expanse 
of reddish-brown gravel, taking every cross-gulley at a 
crawl, as he always did when anyone in the car was trying 
to sleep. 

I must have fallen asleep myself, for I awoke suddenly to 
find the car stationary, and Bertie Browning speaking. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Humfrey, but we’re lost!” 

“Better go back,” I said, “and try and find the markers 
again.” 

We had several anxious moments before we picked up 
our wheel-marks, for the ground is very hard in places and 
tracks do not show. The route is marked by earthen 
mounds like huge molehills, but these are often hard enough 
to see by day, let alone by night. 

As the beams of our headlamps swung round in a wide 
arc we peered through the bushes and long grass. We 
drove in great circles, now to the left, now to the right. 
Then, at last, we picked up a “molehill”, and then another. 
And there was the Southern Cross ahead of us once more. 

“You needn’t really worry,” I told Bertie, “if you do 
get lost. As long as you are on a track of some sort, 
running roughly towards the south, you’re all right. We’re 
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on a caravan route two thousand years old, and the camel 
tracks and the motor piste run side-by-side, often inter¬ 
lacing one another, all the way to Nigeria.” 

I dozed off again, for there was little enough I could do 
except help Bertie to spot the markers. 

A violent jolt awoke me next, and Hamilton lurched 
forward from the rear seat. 

For a moment I caught a glimpse of a yawning chasm 
not six inches from a rear wheel as Browning did a terrific 
swerve. 

“That was a near one!” he exclaimed. “I must be on a 
camel-track or something. We only just missed a sheer, 
drop of six feet!” 

The going was definitely bad. Sometimes we were 
going down-hiU in second gear, ploughing through deep 
sand, with the tail of the big limousine sliding this way and 
that. Once again we missed altogether the derelict fort of 
Aderdissinat, so we were unable to check up exactly on our 
position. In actual fact we had passed within a few yards of 
the long, low building, but our headlamps, focused straight 
ahead, had not picked it out through the screen of bushes. 

That night seemed, interminable, for it was our third 
without a proper sleep. But when at last the dawn came, 
we found that we had made splendid progress and were 
now only 250 miles from our goal. 

The scene had changed altogether. No longer were we 
surrounded by a dreary expanse of desert, by plains of sand 
or barren mountains of dead volcanic rock. We were in 
undulating country with trees dotted among long, yellow 
grass. 

We halted for breakfast, and a magnificently-attired 
native chief rode past us on a spirited Arab bay, followed 
by a heavily-armed retainer. He stared at us curiously and 
passed on without so much as a wave. 

By half-past ten in the morning we had passed through 
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Tessaoua, with its neat official buildings, the last French 
post. We were bowling along the military road to Zinder 
at sixty miles an hour. 

At “Zinder Corner” we turned sharp right, and some 
fifty miles further we passed a blue enamelled sign giving 
the distances to Zinder and Tessaoua. 

This was the Nigerian border. We took a note of the 
time. It was 12.48 p.m. From England to Nigeria we had 
taken exactly five days, one hour, fifty-eight minutes—an 
average speed including all sea crossings, meals and stops 
of every sort, of 28.1 m.p.h. This was the fastest journey 
ever accomplished by this route, beating the previous 
record by more than two days. 

We were now on Nigerian soil. The road was of even 
width, and well-graded. 

Perhaps because we looked forward so much to a bath, 
and sleep in real beds, the road to Kano seemed inter¬ 
minable. I had remembered it as wide and straight, yet now 
it seemed to be narrow and winding. On and on, through 
an open landscape where multitudes of people worked in 
the fields; at intervals we overtook lorries laden with 
ground-nuts and piled high with animated human car¬ 
goes. 

At last we joined the wide main road from Katsena, and 
I felt that we were nearly at our destination. But it was still 
nine miles to Kano, and very long miles they seemed. 

Then at last we passed a great group of people standing 
at a cross roads. They took a quick look at the car, rose to 
their feet and made obeisance, while picturesquely-attired 
native administration police sprang to attention and 
saluted. The Union flag on our radiator-cap had led them 
to mistake us for the Resident and his staflFI 

And so we entered Kano in almost spectacular fashion. 
We hurried to the Railway rest-house and alighted quickly, 
looking forward to a good lunch. Alas, it was Saturday 
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afternoon, the rest-house was disorganized and we could 
not even get a cup of teal 

Our original plan had been to sleep all the afternoon and 
set out for Maiduguri at ten o’clock that night. But we 
had to have two tyres repaired, “Hoppy” wanted to top-up 
the battery and shock-absorbers and have a general look- 
over, and in any case we definitely needed a proper rest. 

It was unfortunate that our date of departure, so pro¬ 
pitious and so carefuUy chosen in regard to moonlight and 
steamer-passages, had caused us to arrive in Kano on a 
Saturday afternoon. It was with the utmost difficulty that , 
we found anyone who could help us with the tyres, but 
at length Mr. Sheen, the most efficient manager of the 
United Africa Company motor depot, came to the rescue. 










CHAPTER V 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 

S O, at one o’clock next afternoon, we set out once more. 

In future we should have no schedule to guide us, no 
exact knowledge of the nature of the roads and of resting- 
places for the night. Three thousand miles of unknown 
country lay ahead of us: the crossing of the heart of Africa, 
with its mighty rivers, its tropical forests and mosquito- 
ridden swamps. 

For the first twenty-six miles we had a wide, straight road, 
though somewhat corrugated as regards its surface. The 
big limousine glided silently over the dusty highway at a 
steady 6o m.p.h. We crossed the great new bridge over the 
Wudil river, and immediately afterwards, on a narrow road 
that twisted this way and that, we made our first acquain¬ 
tance with the “Dry-weather” roads of Nigeria. 

The surface was terrible. Huge holes swallowed our 
wheels; deep sand brought us down to second gear, the 
engine pulling strenuously; choking dust-clouds arose 
round us and we crawled at a snail’s pace, every moment 
expecting to hear some part of the undercarriage grating 
upon the ground. 

At intervals we followed the example of native lorry- 
drivers who had left the road deliberately and picked their 
own way through the scrub. Often one of us had to get out 
and prospect ahead on foot. 

At last we reached a steep, sandy hill flanked with 
impenetrable bush. High American trucks had worn two 
gigantic ruts in the sand and there was no way of straddling 
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them. Only an army of men with shovels could have made 
this section passable. There was nothing for it but to 
scramble over as best as we could. I went ahead, trying to 
find the easiest patch, while Browning drove. 

A mountain of sand accumulated in front of the radiator, 
and the Phantom III crept forward in bottom gear, pushing 
it remorselessly before it. 

Our hearts were in our mouths. The engine revolutions 
dropped to ticking-over speed. The effort was terrible. 
Any moment the engine might stall, and we should have 
three or four hours of hard digging to free the heavy car 
from the sand. The thermometer inside the car registered 
I lo in the shade. 

Then, suddenly, conditions were easier. Triumphantly 
the engine picked up speed, and with a final lurch and a 
great scattering of sand, like a large dog shaking itself 
as it leaves the water, the Rolls-Royce topped the rise and 
ran down on to more even ground. 

Our difficulties were not yet over. The sand was still 
deep for long stretches, and the bumps and holes appalling. 
Suddenly we breasted a ridge to find a black, stagnant 
expanse of water spreading right across the road and for 
a long way on either side. There were no signs that the 
ground-nut trucks had taken the ford, so we backed 
gingerly up the steep slope and set out along a rutted track 
through the bush. Often great roots hooked-up on our 
axles, and the car almost came to a standstill, rim-deep in 
soft sand. 

We reached the bottom of the depression with reUef and 
came across a stranded lorry. The black driver helpfully 
guided us up the other side, standing on our running-board. 
He chose a way across virgin ground and the breast-high 
grass and the twigs of bushes crackled as we forged through 
them like a tank in action. 

The car had endured eighty miles of torture when we at 
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length reached a smoother but very sinuous road. It was 
amazing to think that in spite of all this struggling through 
deep sand and open bush we were only forty minutes behind 
our self-imposed schedule. 

A white barrier across the road brought us to a standstill. 
The gate bore a red triangle and the notice “Jamari Toll”. 
A black and beturbaned official came forward, bowing 
low, and demanded five shillings. Then he went to the 
front of the car to read the registration number, produced 
from the voluminous folds of his robes a pen and a small 
bottie of ink, and squatted at the roadside to write out our 
ticket. When this was done he dried the ink by dusting 
sand over it and handed us the ticket with another low 
curtsey. 

The gate swung open, and we dipped down on to the 
dry bed of a river. A causeway of rushes, woven into a sort 
of carpet, ran across the sand and prevented us from sinking 
into it. Beyond this the road, now fairly good, led us east¬ 
wards towards the important town of Potiskum. 

In the 3,000 miles between Kano and Nairobi, by the 
route we had chosen, there were fourteen ferries across wide 
rivers. Although the first of these, at Bongor, was 560 
miles distant, we had already to work out at what time we 
should need to reach it if we were to catch the second ferry, 
approaching Fort Archambault, at a time convenient for 
putting up there for the night. 

We decided that the only thing to do was to rest at 
Maiduguri for three hours or so and then go on through 
the night into the Cameroons. Night had already fallen 
when we reached Potiskum. There were fires lit every¬ 
where, and from all around us came the steady thudding of 
drums and the shriU notes of pipes. Vast crowds, robed in 
white or blue, moved in the shadows as we passed slowly 
through the town, to the accompaniment of a steady hum of 
conversation and a background of voices in song. 
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The moonlight was so brilliant that we could see every 
landmark perfectly. Graceful gazelles stood trembling in 
the glare of our headlights, paralysed with fear. Jackals 
slunk away at our approach, their green eyes shining in the 
darkness; long-eared hares, agile jerboa and diminutive 
foxes scuttled across the road in front of us. It was a 
fascinating experience to cover these 150 miles in the dark 
through the densely-peopled African bush. 

Maiduguri is awkward enough to find one’s way 
through by day, if one does not speak Hausa, and a good 
deal more puzzling at night. We wasted much time finding 
the Government rest-house, and still more trying to get 
round a bridge that was being reconstructed when, later, 
we turned south-west to enter the Cameroons. 

Approaching Bama, where the Mandated Territory is 
entered, we suddenly found that the ground feU away from 
our front wheels. Browning got out to investigate. Had I 
gone another yard further we would have driven over a 
a twenty-foot precipice! Exploring the bank, however, 
he discovered a steep ramp with a gradient of one in three 
or so, leading down to the rough, sandy bottom of a huge 
river. 

I was not going to adventure down, and perhaps get 
stuck, until I knew if there was a way up on the other side, 
so I flooded the distant opposite bank with light from my 
two 60-watt headlamps, while Hamilton walked across, 
testing every yard of the ground for firmness. At length, 
a long way down to the left, he flashed his torch on and off 
to show that he had found a way up; on bottom gear, all- 
out to minimise the chance of sticking, I dived down the 
bank and sped across the spongy surface. Somewhat 
breathless, I rocketed up the further slope and halted in a 
sleepy native village. 

My passenger got in, but we had not progressed very far 
before there was a cry of “Fire I” The rear-seat passenger, 
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who had been dozing, awoke to find himself in a cloud of 
smoke, with an ominous red glow among the baggage. 
After our Pyrene had done its work, we found that a heavy 
camera, dislodged in the dive down to the river-bed, had 
fallen against the cigar-lighter. This had glowed merrily 
and set fire to a rug. It was a near go, so we took the 
lighter out and put it somewhere else. 

It was some distance to our next ferry, though we were 
constantly crossing primitive bridges of earth and basket- 
work across smaller river-beds. We arrived at a delightful 
little town, Mora, in the French Cameroons, soon after 
sunrise. Schoolchildren were falling-in for their morning 
lessons, serried ranks of gleaming black faces. The official 
buildings, in an excellent and artistic adaptation of native 
architecture, shone a dazzling white in the strong sun¬ 
light. 

As we came to rest, a bugler and two native soldiers 
with rifles and fixed bayonets marched towards a tall flag¬ 
staff. I was amazed to hear the bugler intoning in English: 
“. . . Left! . . . Left! Left, right, left!” . . . But he cried: 
“HaUe!” in French, and all the other orders were given in 
that language. 

The bugler played a salute, the two black soldiers pre¬ 
sented arms, and the tricolour of France broke on the 
morning breeze. 

Presendy we were told that Monsieur was ready. Monsieur 
was a courteous and charming young Frenchman with a 
fringe of fair, curly beard round a pale face. He apologized 
for the absence of the Lieutenant who, he said, was away 
collecting income-tax. At that very moment, he added, the 
Lieutenant was surrounded by furious taxpayers who were 
throwing stones and shooting poisoned arrows at him. A 
detachment of soldiers was dasliing to his rescue.. . . Our 
first impression of that part of French West Africa was good. 

Our next stop was for petrol at Mama, a large and most 
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attractive native town with avenues of huge, vivid green 
trees. As we stopped outside the Niger Company’s store, a 
tall, immaculately attired man stalked into the sunshine. 

“By Jovel A Rolls!” he exclaimed, with a trace of 
Scottish accent, “I should think that this is the first time 
one of these has ever been seen here!” 

When we told him that we had not yet been a week 
motoring from England he was frankly amazed. “Five 
days from Algiers! Five days from Algiers!” he kept 
repeating, as if unable to believe his ears. 

Off we went again, through primeval forests and great 
areas of thorny scrub. In one woodland glade we surprised 
a charming little lady, a lovely copper-colour, wearing a 
sporran, a tail and a coquettish little hat, all freshly made of 
fresh green leaves. She slapped her thighs loudly as we 
passed—the local form of greeting. 

It was high noon when we followed a reed-strewn track 
down to the banks of the mighty river Logone. Over away 
on the farther side we could see the bac^ or ferry. But in spite 
of much hooting on our Lucas wind-horns, it was more than 
half an hour before the clumsy craft emerged from the 
shadow of the bank and was poled across half a mile of 
river towards us. 

The bac consisted of two iron barges with a rough 
wooden platform laid across them. In each barge two 
hefty negroes wielded huge poles. Our Phantom III was 
driven on board, not without ominous cracks from the 
Heath-Robinsonian “gangways”, and we were slowly punted 
across. 

The ferry was “free”; that is, you gave the crew a ten- 
franc tip. If the ferry is not “free” the charge is ten francs, 
but there is no tip. Simple, isn’t it? 

On the Bongor side a native soldier, in a tattered khaki 
tunic and fez, stood waiting. He clambered on to the 
running-board and directed us to the Custcfms. I tried to 
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explain that we had already entered French territory at 
Mora, so surely need not have our passports stamped again. 
“Ah I But that was only Mandated Territory,” was the reply. 
“Here is a French colony!” 

The head of the Customs was just sitting down to lunch, 
unfortunately for us, but as I had been ushered in to him I 
imagined he would stamp our carnet—a thirty-second 
operation. 

“Flere are my papers. Monsieur!” I said brightly. 

“You will go with the soldier,” was the cold reply, 
“and wait for two hours. I will then see you.” 

I tried persuasion. “I have a letter from the French 
Ambassador, in London, asking all Government officials 
to give me every assistance,” I said. 

“I am sure it was not our Ambassador’s intention that I 
should interrupt my dejeuner and transact official business 
out of hours,” exclaimed the Frenchman, turning on his 
heel. 

So that was that. We had had our lunch while waiting 
for the ferry. So we sat in the shade of a tree, surrounded 
by a large crowd of completely naked men and women. 
Clothing is not worn in Bongor by either sex; shells in the 
lower lip are the only adornment. 

To relieve the tedium we made a cup of tea, still watched 
by our ever-increasing black audience. Presently we 
heard a jangUng sound. Down the dusty road marched a 
gang of naked prisoners, chained to each other by the neck, 
for all the world like a slave caravan in the “bad old days”. 
A native soldier, rifle in hand, brought up the rear. As we 
looked, they were halted, given implements, and set to 
digging a ditch not far away. 

Slowly the time passed. Our thermometer registered ii5 
degrees, and we wanted to get on the move again so as to 
feel the draught blowing through the car. 

At last the time came when we could again approach 
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the disobliging official. We returned to the administrative 
offices. 

The carnet, de passage was handed back to me without a 
word, and we were told that le commandant must see our 
passports. The commandant proved to be an altogether 
charming officer of the very best type. He plied us with 
eager questions as to our journey, inquired if we would like 
some ice, and insisted on our walking across the square to 
have a drink at his house. It was gloriously cool in the deep 
shadow beneath the heavy, thatched roof, and while we 
drank our host, evidently a man who loved Africa, told us 
strange tales of native customs and the habits of crocodiles. 

“It is curious,” he said, “that in our two rivers here, the 
Chari and the Logone, we should have two different kinds 
of crocodile. Those in the Chari are most fierce and dan¬ 
gerous, but in the Logone 'les caymans ne sontpas mechantsJ ” 

“But surely,” exclaimed k commandant^ “you are not 
going straight on? You owe it to yourselves to go north. 
Lake Chad 1 The paradise of hunters! You will see croco¬ 
diles galore, and perhaps, on your way, some of the famous 
femmes d plateau —negresses who disfigure themselves by 
inserting huge wooden discs into slits in their lips in order 
to make themselves look repellent to slave-dealers.” 

“In any case,” he went on, “it is too late for you to reach 
Fort Archambault to-night. Take my tip. Drive in the cool 
of the evening by the new road to Fort Lamy. It is worth 
it.” 
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A LESSON 

A S politely as we could we impressed our host with the 
fact that we had no time to spare for studying croco¬ 
diles. It was already late in the afternoon and by driving all 
night we could hope to embark on the ferry before Fort 
Archambault at daybreak. 

The heat was appalling; the perspiration ran off us in 
streams as “Hoppy” got going at a good pace on a roughly- 
made road following the river bank. Still, there was the 
cool of the evening to look forward to, and a long, probably 
uneventful run through the night. . .. 

Bang! 

The car lurched slightly and “Hoppy” brought it slowly 
to a standstill. 

We got out, sick at heart. One of our tyres had been so 
badly cut by a jagged rock in the Sahara that it was only 
fit for running a very short distance as a “spare”. Another 
had failed in the wall as a result of having been run too long 
in an under-inflated condition carrying the enormous weight 
of nearly four tons. 

And now a gaping hole showed in the side of a third 
tyre, the air whistling through the tattered fabric torn by 
contact with some unseen stone or stump. 

Too late we were learning that by failing to blow up the 
tyres again after deflating them for crossing expanses of 
sand, we had imposed strains on the covers that even their 
great reserve of strength could not stand. The internal 
friction thus developed was generating so much heat that the 
rubber was melting and the fabric layers separating. The ex- 
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cessive ovetloading of the car and the tropical heat did the 
rest. No tyres could be expected to withstand such treatment. 

Gloomily we fitted our patched-up “spare” and went on at 
reduced speed. Only a mile further a front tyre went down 
with a hiss. Our other spare, equally unreliable, came into use. 

The setting sun was painting the waters of the Logone 
blood red when a third tyre went. As we jacked up the big 
limousine we realized suddenly that we had only one sound 
tyre left out of six, and we had still 3,000 miles to cover. 

None of us spoke. Bertie Browning went to the back of 
the car and silently poured each of us out a very stiff whisky. 

We were beaten for the time being, but hope still 
remained. In that interminable afternoon we had travelled 
only sixteen miles from Bongor. We would go back there, 
telegraph for tyres to be sent by Air Afrique to Fort 
Archambault, and then resume our journey. 

But fate was against us. The post-office marked on the 
map was not yet in existence. Bongor possessed neither 
telegraph nor radio. The nearest was at Fort Lamy, 143 
miles distant. There was nothing for it but to continue 
northwards through the night. 

That night passed like an evil dream. Six times did we 
feel the bump, bump, bump of a flat tyre. Six times did 
“Hoppy” fit new tubes into our tattered covers, as every 
twenty or thirty miles the bruised fabric nipped the inner 
tube. We exhausted our ingenuity in devising methods 
for making the tyres run just a little further.... 

To begin with the road, newly made, was passable. At 
any rate it was wide and straight, with ditches on each side. 
Then it deteriorated into a sandy track full of gigantic 
holes, winding through a strange moonlit landscape where 
palms rose from the thorny bush, and animals cried 
weirdly from afar. 

We realized, suddenly, that we were very tired. After 
all, we had not slept the previous night except in the car, 
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and the torrid heat had taken it out of us. We drove in 
short shifts, struggling to keep awake. We had to go on, 
for we were travelling light, with no tent, in order to be 
able to carry more petrol; so we were dependent on hotels 
or, at any rate, clean rest-houses. 

Every now and then whoever was driving blundered 
into a colossal hole and the crash awoke the two “off duty” 
to a storm of abuse. I plainly saw a charming old-world 
English cottage, with roses and honeysuckle clinging all 
over it. I saw a tunnel, through which we drove. I travelled 
between high banks, yellow with primroses. . . . 

But I was dreaming, keeping going automatically, sound 
asleep with my eyes wide open. Browning awoke me with 
a shout as I suddenly left the track and careered off into the 
bush. . . . 

Then, with Bertie at the wheel and “Hoppy” at his side, 
supposedly keeping a log of the trip but in reality being 
fast asleep, we were suddenly startled into wakefulness by 
our “navigator” coming-to with a jerk, staring fixedly at 
Bertie for a moment or two and then exclaiming slowly, in 
accents full of horror: “Good God!... A black man!” 

The route we were on was not mapped, so we were not 
too certain of our whereabouts. At length, however, 
we came across the bottom of an oil-drum nailed to a post, 
and on it the single word hoc . . . and an arrow. 

We turned sharp left on to an inexpressibly slippery 
“road” of straw. For two or three miles we bumped 
through desolate, sandy country. Then suddenly we came 
out on the bank of an enormous river, with a small native 
village, built of grass mats, on our right. 

In the darkness we could not tell where Fort Lamy lay. 
In the distance the fires of fishermen blazed on spits of sand, 
but no living soul came near us. We blew our horns dole¬ 
fully into the night and flashed our headlamps on and off, all 
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with no effect. At last, realizing that we stood no chance of 
crossing the Chari before dawn, we setded down to make 
the best of it and prepared a succulent meal. We ate 
standing up, while mosquitoes in their millions buzzed 
around us, biting our legs and ankles till they swelled almost 
to double their usual size. 

At about two o’clock in the morning we settled down in¬ 
side the car to get what sleep we could. The heat was appall¬ 
ing. As we had only one small piece of mosquito netting, 
sufficient to stretch over one window-frame, the other 
windows had to be kept shut. Despite making every effort 
to kill any insects inside the car, we were constantly worried 
by mosquitoes crawling up our legs and down our necks. 

So we had little enough sleep, and were out on the river 
bank at the first signs of dawn. Some native fishermen kindly 
set out in a dugout canoe to get the ferrymen, who lived on 
the other side, to come across for us. At last, from the top 
of a low hill, I saw a bac like the one at Bongor casting-off 
from the opposite shore. As it got out into the stream a 
small red saloon car came dashing down the bank, its driver 
hooting furiously. The crew of the ferry took no notice. 

Presently we embarked, getting across with some diffi¬ 
culty owing to the weight of the car almost sinking the 
ferry in shallow water, and found a Peugeot saloon full of 
very cross-looking French people. I raised my topee and 
said honjour with my most pleasant smile. The only reply 
was a cold stare from four pairs of eyes. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “but is there a hotel at Fort Lamy?” 

“No,” replied a woman in the front seat. “There is no 
hotel. It is just possible that one of the foreign traders may 
put you up. Inquire at the Customs.” 

Later in the day, having found that there was a hotel and 
having booked a couple of rooms for a week, we found 
that the lady in the car was the wife of the hotel proprietor 
and actually managed the place herself! 
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We soon found that the three-hundred or so French at 
Fort Lamy were hostile to strangers. Instead of the cheery 
camaraderie of the Sahara we met with frigid looks, A Greek 
storekeeper, Mr. Armassis, befriended us and took us to the 
Cercle du Tchad, the French club. He, too, was an outcast, 
barely tolerated by the official set. Fortunately for us a 
perfecdy charming couple. Monsieur Alphonse Gautier 
and his wife, great travellers, turned up next day. Although 
French, they were scarcely more welcome than we were, 
and we therefore enjoyed much of their pleasant company. 
Monsieur Gautier was an entertaining talker. “Do you 
know,” he said one day, “that I have marched into battle 
with a saint? General Laperrine, the friend of Pere de 
Foucauld, who is being canonized? 

“In 1902 I went into batde with the General. We fought 
side by side against insurgent Arabs. But the most remark¬ 
able march was when we took Tripoli for France. We 
entered the city and were very well received. We hoisted 
the tricolour and sent back a despatch rider to inform the 
Governor-General of Algeria of our success. 

“After three weeks the reply was received. Instead of com¬ 
pliments, we were told to come back at once. My General 
was furious, and answered that he would continue to hold 
Tripoli for France, as the inhabitants plainly desired French 
protection. Another three weeks passed, and we received 
once more orders, that could not be disobeyed, to vacate the 
city. 

“Of course, it was those politicians at home. At that time 
they wished to win the friendship of Turkey. But all that 
happened was that the Italians took Tripoli from the Turks, 
and now they are menacing our frontiers, advancing kilo¬ 
metres into our Sahara and establishing themselves when 
nobody is looking. . . .” 

After sending a telegram (costing £10) urgently demand¬ 
ing six new tyres, we sat down to wait. 
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We made the most of our stay at Fort Lamy, having 
great fun stalking crocodiles, in dug-out canoes, armed 
only with cine-cameras. We made long journeys up and 
down the river bank, filming scenes of native life, and spent 
hours in the native market. 

In the meanwhile we had had a reply from London. 
The tyres were being sent by Imperial Airways, via Khar¬ 
toum. We waited for them in a fever of anxiety. Supposing 
the Lagos ’plane left Khartoum before the London machine 
arrived there? We should have to wait another week in 
this hot, unfriendly place. We should be another week 
later at Nairobi, another week later home, . . . 

I began to get worried, too, about my papers. But 
Millard Buckley, the publicity manager of Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., and one of the quickest-thinking men I know, had 
already realked how anxious I must have been, and wired 
to tell me that my editors had granted me an extension of 
leave so that we could continue to Nairobi. 

I was purchasing rough native mosquito-nets one day in 
the store of Armassis, the Greek who had befriended us, 
when I heard the roar of an aeroplane overhead. 

I dashed to the doorway. Yes! There was the Imperial 
Airways machine, dead on schedule. With a hurried fare¬ 
well, I drove back to the HoU/ du Chad, shouted the good 
news to “Hoppy” and Bertie, and went on through the 
native town to the landing-ground. 

The pilot and navigator, immaculately attired in tropical 
kit, were sorting out the cargo. They stood up, astonished, 
when they saw the car. 

“What, a Rolls in this place?” exclaimed one. 

“Are you by any chance the people who went from 
London to Kano faster than Imperial Airways?” asked the 
other, “a chap called Symons, I think.” 

“Yes. It’s me. But have you got our tyres?” 

“Oh, yes 1 Two big bales. Hold on a minute I” 
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A moment later two huge cylindrical parcels were 
pushed out of the machine and rolled on to the ground. 

“Expensive tyres, what?” remarked the pilot. “I see 
the freight cost sixty-three pounds!” 

A Frenchman from the hotel, whom we had seen whip¬ 
ping a rebellious native boy the previous afternoon, had 
meanwhile arrived with an ancient Morris-Cowley con¬ 
verted into a light lorry. We heaved our precious tyres on 
board and a few moments later “Hoppy”, stripped to the 
waist, started changing them over on the veranda. 

He disdained any assistance, saying that he could work 
faster by himself. He toiled away Like a maniac, the sweat 
pouring off him, with the temperature 115 in the shade. 
Browning and I took turns in pumping, for the footpump 
hurt the bare feet of the native boys. 

Within fifty-five minutes of receiving the tyres, Hamilton 
had removed and fitted four very big and stiff covers, 
working entirely alone—a remarkable achievement in that 
appalling heat. 

While we lunched we made out a plan of campaign. 
Time was short now, and the journey had to be completed 
as quickly as possible. We decided to start early in the 
afternoon and travel gently all night. This would bring us, 
without hurrying, to the Fort Archambault ferry at dawn 
and this, in turn, would enable us to get to the Bambari ferry, 
334 miles furdier, before its crew ceased work for the night. 

So at length, having tipped the faithful Moussa, our 
servant, and the two other boys, we settled ourselves in the 
car and drove through the empty, dusty streets down to the 
waterfront. It was the hour of the siesta and not a sound 
came from behind the low mud walls surrounding the square 
native houses. The colourless glare of the sun was almost 
blinding. As, having aroused a lethargic boat’s crew, we 
bumped our way on to the hoc, the thermometer registered 
118 in the shade. 



CHAPTER VII 


PLAGUE BARRIERS 

^ II '^HE track to Bongor winds through the bush. It is deep 
in sand and occasionally sharp-edged guUeys are struck so 
violently that the rear-seat passenger is pitched forward 
against the division. As we drove through that scorching 
afternoon, we saw never a living soul. 

At 6 p.m. we entered Bongor, 145 miles on our way. 
When we were there before, the commandant had advised us 
to keep close to the river Logone as far as Doha, and then 
strike north-east for Fort Archambault. The track had now be¬ 
come a road, with drainage channels each side, but the surface 
was still so bad that we could not safely exceed 30 m.p.h. 

For a long way past Bongor we continued to see tall, 
naked women, smoking pipes and hunting with bows and 
arrows, alone in the bush. Away on our right we spotted 
curious fish-nets erected in mid-stream to catch fish 
swimming with the current, and here and there a canoe 
with two men intent on picking up fish so caught and 
transferring them to large gourds. 

Then the African night fell suddenly and we could see 
nothing but the bumpy road and the tall, rank grass on 
either side. 

We stopped for supper, somewhat to “Hoppy’s” dismay, 
in a littie clearing surrounded by what he called “Lion 
grass”. However, nothing larger than mosquitoes troubled 
us and presentiy we went off again. The night had brought 
a little relief, but inside the car our thermometer still 
showed eighty-eight degrees. 
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Twice did large antelope spring into our path, so close 
that we could not brake in time. We left the poor things to 
feed the lions and jackals. We followed a telegraph line 
out of Doha, only to find the road closed by a wooden 
barrier. We did not at first reali2e what this meant, and 
feared that a bridge had collapsed further along our route. 
Returning to Doha, where I had seen a native in European 
clothes smoking outside his house, I made inquiries. 

It turned out that we had been stopped by a “plague 
barrier”. In Fort Lamy an epidemic of smallpox was 
raging, and at Fort Archambault they were putting people 
in quarantine because of Cerebro-Spinal-Meningitis. We 
had been vaccinated at the former post and had obtained 
Vasseports Sanitaires, documents certifying that we did not 
suffer from any contagious diseases. 

Back at the barrier we found a khaki-clad native soldier, 
with rifle and bayonet, awaiting us, surrounded by half a 
dozen blacks. Satisfied that we had no native boys with us, 
he lifted the barrier and we tolled smoothly down a road 
that appeared excellent until one exceeded 30 m.p.h. 

The rest of the night passed uneventfully. At about 
4 a.m. we reached the ferry, but neither our horns nor our 
headlamps could attract any attention from the other side. 
By half-past five, however, we heard shouts from the 
further bank, and through the darkness we could just make 
out an extraordinary craft being punted slowly across. 

It consisted of four dug-out canoes, over which was laid 
a rickety platform of planks. Heath-Robinson himself 
could scarcely have designed a crazier contraption. Very 
gingerly we drove on to it, expecting it to sink at any 
moment. The tail of the body dug into the ground as the 
back wheels touched the craft, but at last we were safely on 
board and gliding, in the growing dayhght, towards a large 
village of conical, thatched huts. The crossing took about 
half an hour and twelve miles further we came to an iron 
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bridge over a river, where another barrier stopped us. A 
black soldier fetched a native official carrying an imposing 
portfolio, and after inspecting our Vasseports Sanitaires he 
allowed us to proceed. 

Fort Archambault is a well-planned town with a wide 
main street. Half-way down this, with a Shell pump out¬ 
side it, is Monsieur Pasteur’s store, now, I believe, taken 
over by the Niger Company. A very pleasant Portuguese 
attended to us and produced some amazingly good iced 
white wine —& real tonic at six o’clock in the morning! 
This store, at which, as at others of its kind, you seem to be 
able to buy anything under the sun, is the centre of social 
life. At sunset tables and chairs are set out in the road 
outside, and the entire European population gathers there 
for a chat over an aperitif. Next door is a neat little rest- 
house, almost a hotel, but owing to an argument going on, 
at the time of our visit, with the civil authorities, it was not 
yet open. 

It was beyond Fort Archambault that we took the wrong 
road though, in fact, it had a better surface and provided 
faster travel than the newiy-made highway. We scraped 
through between bushes, ploughing through long grass at 
nearly 40 m.p.h. On this little-used trail there was wild 
life in plenty and we must have seen almost every variety 
of deer and small animal in the locality. At last we rejoined 
the “official” road, which became more and more like a 
switchback as we went on. 

The whole of that day’s journey was through forests, 
and the temperature was only 102. Again and again we 
found “plague barriers”, most of which we were able to 
drive round, and passed through many villages populated 
chiefly, it seemed to us, by very cheerful women wearing 
very few clothes. 

In the evening, as we drove down the hill into Bambari, 
where we had to cross the river by a primitive ferry of dug- 
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out canoes, spirals of brown dust eddied across our path. 
Soon great clouds of dust were blown across the road, and 
when we stopped at a litde Greek store for petrol and iced 
beer for dinner, the tornado was upon us. 

Outside the films I have never seen anything like it. 
Huge, terrifying clouds bore down upon us. Scared 
natives ran for their lives before the dust-storms, and our 
Phantom III, which, fuUy laden, scaled more than three 
tons and three quarters, rocked on its springs as the tornado 
caught it. 

Then the rain came. Lashing, horizontal rain that swept 
the thatch from the roof of the store opposite and rattled 
like machine-gun bullets on the corrugated iron roof which 
sheltered us. The wind rose to a shrill scream; palm-trees 
bent double before its fury. Dust, thatch, tiles, and good¬ 
ness knows what else flew down the road in giddy spirals. 

For three solid hours we sat in a little dark room, looking 
gloomily at a shattered brick pillar that had been struck by 
lightning the night before. Then at last the storm abated. 
We sought out the rest-house, a dirty and tumbledown hut, 
for we were a little tired after 773 miles continuous motor¬ 
ing on appalling tracks, and on the morrow had a number 
of ferries to cross, beginning with one over the river 
Bangui, seventy-seven miles away. 

It was a wretched night, for the hut seemed built upon a 
nest of ants, who gave us no peace. We were glad to get 
up at about three in the morning, breakfast hurriedly and 
set off in the darkness by a little, stony path over the hills. 

The country was now green and pleasant. All the dreary 
aridity of the north had been left behind and rolling hills, 
great forests and noble rivers extended as far as the eye 
could see. The first ferry was a short one, worked by 
hauling on a rope of creepers knotted together. On the 
next the crew of twenty-five sang as they paddled, jerking 
their bodies to and fro with a strange rhythm. Fouroum- 
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boula was one of the loveliest rivet crossings of all, with 
green woods growing down to the water’s edge, the blue, 
boulder-strewn river and shady orange-trees. 

Our most picturesque ferry was one just before reaching 
Bangassou. The African night had fallen swiftly, only our 
headlights guiding us along the narrow, grass-grown track 
through the wild tangle of the tropical jungle. Suddenly 
the path dropped steeply ahead of us, and, shooting across 
the inky waters of the !^ver Bangui, our lamps picked out 
the round straw huts of a native village. 

I blew our horn several times. Then we heard wild cries 
echoing through the forest. A tom-tom began to beat, and 
presendy we saw figures running down to the water’s 
edge; the “boat’s crew” had been summoned. 

The strange craft began to drift towards us, the “Kapitan” 
cleverly making use of the strong current. The song of the 
boatmen was punctuated by loud yells and accompanied 
by a steady dmmming. Our Rolls-Royce was driven 
gingerly on to the framework of planks, and as we paddled 
through the night, the men chanted louder than ever. Half¬ 
way across, the crew stopped paddling and shouted and 
yelled, white teeth shining and eyes rolling. 

“What are they saying?” I asked the “Kapitan”. 

“ 'Cadeau! CadeauT They want present.” 

I waved a five-franc note in the light of the headlamps 
and shouted “Cadeau!" at the top of my voice. Instandy 
the boatmen resumed paddling with feverish energy, 
roaring their song into the night. 

A French military map showed that there was a hotel at 
Bangassou, but this turned out to be incorrect. As we en¬ 
tered the place, I saw a Frenchman in pyjamas sitting in a 
pleasant room in a large house. I walked in and asked him 
if he could direct us. 

“Alas 1 ” he exclaimed, “there is now no longer a hotel. 
The wife of the proprietor was involved in a scandal with a 
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visitor. The proprietor shot the guilty couple and then 
shot himself. So there is now no hotel!” 

He told us, however, to seek out a certain Portuguese 
store-keeper, who lived in a big house and occasionally let 
rooms to travellers. 

Now it was much later than we thought it was, for the 
local time had changed, and our Portuguese was already 
asleep. However, he was eventually awakened and came, 
somewhat disgruntled, to see what we wanted. 

He was extraordinarily kind. He unlocked his store, 
produced some iced beer for us and asked what we would 
like to eat. We wandered round his store, with a candle, 
picking out tins of sardines and cherries and other things 
we hadn’t tasted for some time, and adjourned to the 
house. I gave him a glass of our whisky, patted him on 
the back and told him that Portugal was Britain’s oldest 
ally. 

“True!” he replied, “and I am honoured to be your ally 
now, to help you on your voyage through Africa!” 

Next morning we were rather late in getting away, for 
the Customs official and the chef deposte'^ctt so interested in 
the Phantom III that they would go on talking to us about 
it, plying us with questions, instead of seeing to our carnet 
and passports. 

However, we eventually got down to the river Ubangi, 
which is so wide that it took the crew half an hour to 
paddle across, and in forty-eight miles a barrier across the 
road denoted the frontier of the Belgian Congo. The 
barrier was removed, a black soldier climbed on to the 
running-board and we continued for a mile or so to a pretty 
thatched building among lovely gardens—^the customs’ 
house. 

We were greeted cordially by the Belgian official, who 
asked if I was “Monsieur Simon Murp}^' and welcomed us 
to the Congo. From there onwards we were to have smooth 
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roads, better ferries and good hotels, while the scenery was 
glorious. 

True, it sometimes became a little monotonous, as when 
we drove for mile after mile through dark forests smelling 
horribly of decaying vegetation, or over a wide savannah 
that rolled to the horizon. But it was green and pleasing 
to the eye, in marked contrast to the sandy deserts of the 
north. 

All through the Congo we found really excellent hotels, 
and limched, dined and slept in complete comfort. Had we 
but known it, there was a splendid hotel, which we dis¬ 
covered on our way back, at Aba, on the Congo-Nile road; 
but we turned off too soon and went out of our way to 
lunch at Watsa, in the gold-mining district, in the little 
dining room of the S.H.U.N. trading centre. 

Our last night in the Congo was spent at a deserted rest- 
camp at Adrangar, 2,600 feet up in the mountains. It was 
pleasantly cool, and our tinned food, almost at boiling- 
point when we took it from the car, was soon chilled by the 
wind. This would have been a pleasant night’s rest had not 
Browning been terribly ill all night. Perhaps he was even 
then starting malaria, which got us all down on our return 
to England. However, he pluckily insisted on our keeping 
to schedule next day and on doing his full share of driving 
despite a high temperature. 

An exchange of telegrams had, we hoped, chartered for 
us a steamer to cross Lake Albert from Port Mahagi to 
Butiaba, a little-used route that should save us quite a lot of 
time. We could not be certain that our last wire had been 
delivered and we were half-prepared to find no steamer off 
the little pier. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


journey’s end 

W E climbed up and up by a lough, winding road until 
our aneroid showed a height of 5,000 feet. It was 
quite chilly, even for us, and the natives we passed were 
huddled in blankets. Then at last we zig-zagged down two 
terrific escarpments. Far away to the left we could see the 
Nile, a silver streak winding through dark marshes, while 
ahead lay the gleaming expanse of Lake Albert, a great 
inland sea with the mountains of Uganda rising blue 
beyond it. 

The road was only just wide enough for the car, and 
sometimes the rocky precipice fell sheer away scarcely an 
inch from our wheels. As we rounded a hairpin bend. 
Browning gave a shout. “Look!” he cried, “the steamer!” 

And there, sure enough, lay the Robert Corjndon, riding 
peacefully at anchor in a little bay. Triumphantly we blew 
our horns, but it was some time before an answering hoot 
from the ship’s syren told us that we had been seen. 

Down on the shore stood a little knot of natives, the 
married women wearing a switch of hair, like a horse’s tail, 
behind, and a little bunch of grass in front, while the un¬ 
married ones wore nothing at all. Men in a minute sporran 
of leather, carrying spears and shields, and wearing snake- 
skin headbands trimmed with feathers, watched us load the 
car on board a lighter. Only a wretched Belgian stood 
pathetic and alone as we were rowed out to the steamer: 
the Customs officer who lived there in solitude, at the foot 
of a cliff of scorching granite. 
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On board the Roberf Corjndon cabins were waiting for us, 
and we enjoyed the first hot baths we had had for three 
weeks! After a good sleep, luxuriously stretched out, in 
pyjamas, on a soft mattress, we dressed and ate a delicious 
luncheon. 

When we reached Butiaba, a green, low-lying mosquito- 
ridden place at the foot of a great cliff, the Customs officer, 
an Indian, was not there to receive us. The mate of the 
Robert Corjndon was furious. Calling a tall native police¬ 
man, he sent him as fast as he could pedal a cycle to fetch 
the Indian. To hasten matters he told the policeman that I 
was “The King of England’s cousin” and must not be 
delayed! 

Ajfter thousands of miles through country inhabited by 
African natives it was strange to enter Uganda and find 
turbaned Indians everywhere: running garages, keeping 
stores, or as government clerks. 

Having crossed the Sahara without once getting stuck in 
the sand, we were destined to become hopelessly ensable in 
a Uganda garden! We wished to say good-bye to the 
skipper of our little ship. Hamilton misunderstood the 
directions given us to reach his bungalow, drove slowly on 
to a sandy flower-bed thinking it was the drive, and the 
Phantom settled itself nicely in sand a foot deep! 

This was sickening, and meant more delay. We were 
loth to unpack our de-sanding gear, so made signs to 
natives near-by to bring bits of corrugated iron that were 
lying handy, and with their assistance and much digging 
eventually backed on to hard ground. 

And so, under an overcast sky, we climbed a great 
escarpment, with the wheels spinning in yellow mud, and 
took the road to Kampala. The surface was smooth, but 
horribly slippery, and we were glad when we got far enough 
from Lake Albert to be out of the area of it§ rainfall. 

Once more we were in a comparatively civilized country. 
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There were telegraph poles and signposts, and the road was 
of even width. We ^d not take the going too much for 
granted, but nevertheless contrived to average over 36 
m.p.h. for 165 miles. 

The Imperial Hotel at Kampala is a large and imposing 
place, and seemed to us to consist of a series of huge dining¬ 
rooms. Crowds of Europeans were dining or sitting on the 
wide veranda, some in dinner-jackets, some in blazers or 
sports coats. We had some difficulty in getting any atten¬ 
tion from the rather aloof Indian waiters, and our request 
to change a few pounds’ worth of Belgian Congo money 
met with refusal. It was only by the ringing up of Mr. 
Carter, of Barclay’s Bank, that my identity was established 
and the management of the hotel satisfied that my money, 
though foreign, was good! 

Our journey was nearly over. Only 480 miles more had 
to be covered. So, rested and well fed, and with East 
African money in our pockets, we set off gaily enough down 
a fine wide road to Jinja. 

I do not remember much about the first hour or so, for 
I was asleep in the back seat. I awoke to hear “Hoppy” and 
Bertie Browning having a terrific argument about which 
road they ought to take. 

A car came down the road and Hamilton sprang out to 
stop the driver. He was a coal-black gentleman in European 
clothes, and somehow or other “Hoppy” got the idea that 
he must understand FrenchX So we listened to “Hoppy” 
trying to pronounce “Nairobi” in the most Parisian accent 
possible, while a goggle-eyed native stared nervously at 
him without replying. 

Anyway, we got on the right road and found our way 
to the frontier of Kenya at Tororo. On the way two large 
animals, that might have been lionesses, rose from the 
middle of the road and slunk away into the bush. Then 
we crossed a rickety bridge, climbed a steep hiU like a test 
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in an English reliability trial, and found ourselves on a 
steep, bumpy track only just wide enough for the car. 
Between two ruts, filled with slimy mud, the grass rose as 
high as our radiator. Bushes scraped the sides of the body. 

We went on and on, getting more and more appre¬ 
hensive. After the good roads of Uganda we could not 
believe that this was the main road into Kenya. Had it 
been possible we should have turned round and gone back 
to Tororo, but we were hemmed-m by impenetrable bush 
and could only go ahead. The one ray of hope was that our 
compass showed that we were proceeding in the right 
direction. 

The road seemed endless. We were looking for a place 
called Malikisi, but mile after mile went by, with the car 
bumping along at lo m.p.h. in the mud, with nothing in 
sight but the yellow grass and a few stunted trees. 

At long last, many miles beyond where our itinerary 
told us we were due to strike it, we found Malikisi, a 
squalid Indian village. Beyond it the road was almost as 
bad; a well-nigh impassable track it seemed to us that night. 

At huge intervals we found a reassuring signpost, always 
when we were on the point of deciding that we were on the 
wrong road. But at length, as dawn broke on our last 
night on the road, we struck a red-surfaced highway 
running through pleasant moorland country about which 
were scattered huge clumps of rocks. 

The log we kept so carefully tells its own story at this 
point, for it shows a gradually improving average speed as 
we neared Eldoret and passed on to commence the winding, 
fifty-mile climb to the Equator. 

We might have been in Scotland. The fir-trees were left 
behind and we twisted and turned high up on grass-grown 
moorland. A narrow-gauge railway crossed and re-crossed 
our road. The altimeter showed that we wer^ nine thousand 
feet above sea level as we approached a tiny building of 
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corrugated iron, painted, like every other station on the 
line, a vivid scarlet. A notice-board told us that it was 
Equator Station. 

We got out to take some photographs. It was so cold, 
there on the Equator, that I had to don my, thickest over¬ 
coat. 

Then down, down, down by the Eldama Ravine, an 
appalling road half washed away by tropical storms. StiU 
descending, we followed a pot-holed highway into Nakuru, 
a pleasant little town where we washed and shaved and 
breakfasted at the Stag’s Head Hotel. 

We had only about a hundred miles to go. We started 
to climb a great escarpment, with Lake Naivasha, its banks 
one sheet of pink flamingoes, below us on our right. We 
zig-zagged up amidst rocky crags, with what seemed the 
whole of Kenya spread out behind us like a map. 

Suddenly we struck a smooth tarred road. Simul¬ 
taneously we had a puncture. Quickly we changed a wheel 
and then hurried over the last few miles into Nairobi. We 
entered the official quarter, charming stone houses, such 
as one sees in the Cotswolds, nestling among the trees. We 
passed through unlovely waste-lands where shabby build¬ 
ings in the Indian style rose at the roadside. Then at last 
a broad avenue flanked by lovely gardens, two big hotels at 
a cross roads and, for us, our journey’s end. 

We had reached Nairobi twenty-three days after leaving 
England. Had we not been obliged to make the deviation 
to Fort Lamy, but come straight on, we would have taken 
only thirteen days, for the 6,819 journey. 

As it was, leaving out the ten-days delay due to the tyre 
trouble, we took only 7 days, i J hours, including all stops, 
to cross Africa from Kano in Nigeria to Nairobi in British 
East Africa. The net running time, despite the appalling 
nature of the tracks followed, the sand and the heat, worked 
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out at 35.5 m.p.h., a tribute to the ability of the Rolls- 
Royce to keep going at a steady speed in the most gruelling 
circumstances. Algiers to Nairobi, 5,599 miles, was covered 
in a running time of 159 hours, 50 minutes, equal to an 
average of 35.1 m.p.h. 

And during all those 6,819 gruelling miles not a single drop of 
liquid was added to the radiator! 

After reading of a journey such as this, people will 
naturally ask: “Yes, but what was the condition of the car 
at the finish?” 

The answer is that the car was found on examination at 
Nairobi to be in such excellent order that we had no hesi¬ 
tation whatever in deciding to return as we had come, 
through the jungles of Central Africa, the scorching bush- 
country of Nigeria and over the grim, inhospitable Sahara. 
Nor was the journey home to be an easy one, for we were 
obliged to schedule a daily average of 375 miles despite 
temperatures of 118 in the shade and having to take 3,000 
feet of cinematograph pictures and over 400 “stills”. 

Confident in our Phantom III, which we regarded already 
as a living thing for which we had a very real affection, we 
set off after only three days’ rest on the long homeward 
trek. 

That our confidence was justified is proved by the fact 
that despite stops every night, meals every noon and many 
halts for filming, we took only 8 days and 5^ hours to travel 
from Nairobi to Kano. Browning was ill for much of the 
time, lying pale and exhausted in the back seat when not 
taking his turn, as he insisted on doing, at the wheel. 

Seventeen days after we left Nairobi we were back in 
Algiers, without having hurried unduly, for we had stayed 
a couple of days at Kano and spent half-days filming at such 
places as Agadez, Arak, El Golea and Ghardaia. 

Once more was the Mediterranean crossed, followed by 
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a somewhat more leisurely journey northward through 
France. When at last the big car, travel-stained but sound 
in every respect, ran down the hill into Boulogne, the 
speedometer showed that it had covered 12,482 miles in 
seven weeks and three days, of which only thirty-four days 
were spent on the road. For a distance equal to half-way 
round the world, therefore, the big Rolls-Royce had main¬ 
tained a daily average of 367 miles. And still no water had 
been added to the cooling system since the car left the 
works at Derby at the start of this momentous journey! 
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CHAPTER I 

OPPORTUNITY 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune^' 

npHE big chances in life are apt to come suddenly, and 
happy is the man who is prepared to take advantage of 
the opportunities when they arise. 

While I was wandering round the 1938 Motor Show at 
Earls Court, I ran into Eric Morley, General Sales Manager 
of Wolseley Motors. 

“What’s the next trip, Humfrey?” he asked. “Got any 
ideas?” 

“Yes, I have,” I replied. “A record run from London to 
the Cape. Nobody has done it yet, though a man called 
Gleisner put up two very good runs northwards from 
Johannesburg to London.” 

“London-Cape Town record,” mused Morley. “It sounds 
good to me. Listen! We have a new car on the stocks and I 
am trying to think out something that will focus attention 
on it. If you went, when would you think of starting?” 

“Early in the year, probably direcdy after Christmas. If 
all went well we should hope to reach Cape Town in the 
third week in January.” 

“Fine 1 ” said Morley. “That would just suit us. Tell you 
what,” he went on, “I will have a word with Tommy (W. M. 
W. Thomas, Managing Director of Wolseley Motors, Ltd.) 
to-night, and I will give you a ring in the morning.” 

Well, here at last was the chance of my dreams coming 
true, of all my work during the past four years coming to 
fruition. Not in vain had I spent weeks and months work- 
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ing out schedules for the 10,000 miles journey through 
Africa to the Cape. At last I had the chance of going 
further than on any of my previous trips. Further than 
Timbuktu; further than Kano; further than Nairobi. 

Morley was as good as his word. He rang up next morn¬ 
ing and feed an appointment for me to see Thomas directly 
after the Show. I took with me to Birmingham my itiner¬ 
aries and maps, my schedules of stopping places. I pointed 
out how in the then strained political situation considerable 
attention would attach to a journey through French, 
Belgian and British territory, linking Nigeria with the Sudan 
and Uganda with the Union of South Africa. We could 
demonstrate the speed with which it might be possible, in 
an emergency, to move mechanized forces from one part of 
Africa to another. At the same time we should be demon¬ 
strating the extraordinary powers of resistance of the 
ordinary family-type British car, by covering a total mileage, 
including sea crossings, of 10,500 miles in under three weeks 
without bestowing any attention on the car except, at rare 
intervals, a grease-up of the chassis parts and a change of 
engine oil. 

Long before I had outlined my project, Thomas had 
grasped the whole idea. His quick brain had appreciated all 
the possibilities offered by a demonstration of this sort. 

“I see you go through Iringa,” he said, looking at the 
map. “I once ate a German officer’s dinner there. We had 
taken six weeks to cover sixty miles with our armoured car 
detachment, but when at last we drove into that little town 
in German East Africa the Germans retreated at speed on 
horseback, leaving an appetising dinner steaming on the 
table of the little hotel.” 

This was in the early days of the war, before Thomas 
joined the Air Force, in which he was subsequently to earn 
by conspicuous gallantry in the air the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. 
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“Now listen,” he said. “We are bringing out a new Ten 
early in February. We at the works think it’s a good car, 
with a big future. Do you think it would do the Cape run, 
being such a small model?” 

“Well,” I replied, “I rather hoped that you were going to 
let me have a Twenty-five.” 

“Take a look at the car,” said Thomas, “you’ll be able to 
form a better opinion when you’ve tried it out.” 

In the experimental department I found a very attractive 
small saloon. With Eric Morley I took it out and thrashed 
it over some rough stuff. It rode magnificently over bad 
surfaces and bumps and I did not doubt its ability to carry 
me through to the Cape, although of necessity five hundred 
miles a day continuously for three weeks was bound to be 
more tiring physically than if accomplished in a larger car. 
Besides, there was the very big problem of accommodating 
all the extra petrol and water, food supplies and so on, 
which would be necessary on a journey of this sort. I was 
willing to have a shot at setting up a Cape record even on so 
small a car as this, but I think that both Thomas and Morley 
must have sensed my disappointment, for the next morning 
the latter rang up and suggested that perhaps, after all, I 
would sooner take one of the medium-priced sixes. I 
could have the choice of a Fourteen, a Sixteen or an Eigh¬ 
teen. I did not hesitate. I asked straightaway for the 
18/85 h.p. car. 

I knew this model well, for the previous summer three 
of us had flogged one up and down the Alps, passing over 
some of the highest mountain passes in Europe. It had 
behaved magnificentiy. The sprmging was excellent, the 
cooling perfect and the brakes absolutely dependable. I 
knew also from friends in the Police Force that the 18/85 
h.p. Wolseley, used by the traffic police, ran far longer 
without attention than any other make of police car. 
Although I still felt that I should have liked the 25 h.p. 
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model, because one cannot have too much power on a run 
of this sort, I was well satisfied with the prospect of using 
the Eighteen. 

The short chassis on the i8/8j h.p. Wolseley did not 
allow a body big enough to carry three people in addition 
to all our extra tanks, stores and sleeping equipment, so I 
decided to attempt die journey “two up”. My chosen 
companion was Bertie Browning, who had accompanied 
me in the Rolls-Royce to Nairobi and who therefore knew 
the route as well as I did. After nearly twenty years of 
friendship both of us knew the best and the worst of each 
other’s characters and temperament. We were a first class 
working team. To Browning I entrusted, as before, the 
working-out of the detailed route schedule for the whole 
journey, while I concentrated on the preparation of the car 
and the organkation of supplies. 

We could afford to leave nothing to chance. With the 
experience of my previous journeys we provided as far as 
we were able against the possibility of a breakdown on the 
part of the car. Browning worked out no fewer than six 
different schedules which would allow us a larger or a 
smaller number of stops for sleep, for we realized from the 
beginning that though the car might run faultlessly and 
tirelessly for the whole 10,000 miles, its crew might not 
have the same powers of endurance. 

In preparing the car I worked on two basic requirements. 
One was that whatever load we carried our tyre equipment 
would be up to the weight, and the other was that the 
springs for the car should not be designed until every 
single item of our equipment, and ourselves as well, had 
been placed in the car and the exact distribution of weight 
ascertained. 

The 18/85 h.p. Wolseley owes its stability to the great 
width of the chassis frame at the back. But this same 
characteristic made the fitting of nine-inch tyres impossible, 
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unless they were to be mounted on special wheels which 
would impose a considerable overload on the hub bearings. 
With the lessons we had learned on a second journey to 
Timbuktu on a Ford sdll fresh in my memory, I would 
not consider any form of adaptor to bring out the wheels, 
but asked instead whether the 5 ft. z ins. track rear- 
axle, as used on the 25 h.p. limousine, could be fitted 
without difficulty to the 18 h.p. chassis? The reply was in 
the affirmative, and the result was that the tiny wheels for 
the 9.00 X 13 tyres went on beautifully, clearing the chassis 
by an ample margin to allow for fitting chains for use in 
snow or mud. The big tyres did not seriously affect the 
excellent steering lock, nor did they make the steering 
appreciably heavier. We were thus able to have tyre 
equipment which would withstand the heaviest demand 
which we could make upon it and at the same time lost 
none of the handiness and ease of control which the car 
possessed with its normal tyres. 

I had found on previous journeys that rocky going in the 
Sahara was apt to cause internal fractures of the cord 
foundations of the tyres. The worst of such damage is that 
it is not apparent at the time, and one knows nothing about 
it until, perhaps a hundred miles or two hundred miles 
later, the tyre suddenly deflates. 

Our experience with the Phantom III Rolls-Royce had 
taught us how overloaded tyres that had been strained 
internally by the rocky going in the Hoggar mountains 
might let us down in the tropical heat of French Equatorial 
Africa, so this time we arranged to have a complete change 
of wheels and tyres waiting for us at Kano. We knew, too, 
that we were more than likely to strike the big rains south 
of Nairobi, and if we were to get through at all we would 
need big tyres of the military Trakgrip pattern. Accordingly 
a second set of tyres was dispatched in advance to Nairobi. 
The Dunlop people felt that if we were to indulge in high 
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speeds on the last stage of the journey, from Johannesburg 
to the Cape, we would be better on tyres with the ordinary 
pattern tread, and consequently a third set of tyres and 
wheels was to awaitusatthe Wolseleyagentsat Johannesburg. 

The car was beautifully fitted up. A tank holding 
thirty-two gallons of petrol took the place of the normal 
rear seat, with a filler protruding through the bodywork on 
each side to allow for rapid replenishment. A water tank 
holding five gallons was disposed each side of the pro- 
peUer-shaft tunnel and took the place of the feet of the rear 
seat passengers. Both front seats let down to form Dun- 
lopillo beds five feet, ten-and-a-half inches long. The idea 
was that one of us would sleep while the other drove, but 
that if, owing to floods or any other cause, we were held up 
for some time, we could both sleep in the car, secure from 
reptiles or insects. A framework held a wire mosquito net 
over the sliding roof aperture, so that when stationary or 
when travelling at night we could shut all windows, open 
the roof and have adequate ventilation, while keeping out 
mosquitoes. A fore and aft bulkhead behind the seat was 
designed to prevent any loose object resting above the water 
tank on one side from falling onto the head of the sleeping 
passenger, and on this bulkhead was a container holding 
three Thermos flasks, which could be instantly reached by 
the passenger without disturbing the driver while the car 
was in motion. 

The luggage compartment on the car was extended 
forward as far as the petrol tank, and in it were two suit 
cases sufficient to carry aU our belongings for a month, and 
three lockers for spare parts. The spare wheel was also 
housed here, just beneath the suit cases, as owing to the very 
big tyre it would not go into the position normally reserved 
for it. Accordingly, the normal spare wheel locker was 
fitted with two pull-out drawers for holding our food 
supplies, the space on either side being used for the stowage 
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of bulky, shapeless objects such as spare inner tubes, snow- 
chains, and so on. Inside the valance of the off side front 
wing was a box for spare inner tubes and chains, while in 
the other wing was a small water recuperator, a form of 
condenser designed to prevent the loss of any water should 
the radiator boil. 

Instead of plain wooden boards, which dry up and split 
very rapidly in the dry air of the desert, we made up light 
trellises of angle-steel and expanded metal to place under the 
wheels should the car sink into soft sand. These fittings 
turned out to be lighter and more easily handled than the 
planks. We also had two bags containing the new form of 
chain-wire fencing used by the French Army for extricating 
their vehicles from big patches of sand. As it turned out, 
owing to the enormous supporting area of our 9.00 x 13 
Dunlop tyres, we never had occasion to use our de-sanding 
equipment. 

Little things, too, needed attention. On previous jour¬ 
neys we had found the filling of our small petrol Primus 
a messy and tiresome business, so this time we had a minia¬ 
ture cock and small bore pipe from which we could fill the 
Primus direct from our petrol pump. We had a container, 
immediately adjacent to the ejdiaust manifold, into which 
we could place tins of soup or food, so that they could be 
heated-up while the car was in motion, ready to provide a 
hot meal the instant we stopped. 

Near the exhaust manifold, also, was a two-gallon oil 
tank, so that should a replenishment of oil be necessary, the 
lubricant would be hot and would flow quickly into the 
engine. The bonnet was louvred aU along the top so as to 
prevent an accumulation of heat behind the radiator, a 
green glass external vizor was fitted to prevent the sun 
striking directly on the glass windscreen, and we further¬ 
more had four strips of green celluloid, attached by rubber 
suckers wherever required on the inside of the screen, so as 
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to reduce the glare as much as possible. All windows were 
fitted with opaque green blinds, and the roof was painted 
white so as to throw back the rays of the sun. In this way 
we had an ideally comfortable car, shady and cool and 
restful. The upholstery and trimmings inside were green, 
so as to rest the eyes as much as possible, and we carried in 
the door pocket a bottle of Optrex eye-lotion complete with 
eye bath, which we found invaluable on innumerable 
occasions. 

The choice of food supplies was important, and I spent 
a long time at the local grocer, collecting tins of just the 
right size to pack well iuto our drawers, and small enough 
to prevent wastage in case we were both unable to eat the 
contents of one tin. I actually got out a menu for every day 
of our run right down to the Cape, packing the food so that 
we could instantly get at the rations required for breakfast, 
lunch or dinner on the day for which it was selected. 

We were pretty sure of good conditions as far as Nairobi, 
but after that our fate was in the lap of the Gods. We hoped 
to get to Tanganyika before the rains broke, but we knew 
that there was every possibility of a serious hold-up in 
Northern Rhodesia, l^ght up to the moment of starting 
we were unable to ascertain whether the Nyasaland Trail, 
passing through Blantyre and Salisbury, would be open 
in January, and we could only decide on the route which we 
should take after Mbeya on receipt of information at Nairobi. 

If everything was in our favour, we hoped to make the 
journey from London to Cape Town in seventeen days. 

The Asiatic Petroleum Company were, as usual, tre¬ 
mendously helpful, not only in arranging our fuel supplies 
throughout the journey, but in providing valuable route 
information. They told us, for instance, that a new road 
linking Juba with Uganda and continuing south of Nimxile 
would be finished by January ist. By following this road 
we should avoid the expensive and time-wasting crossing 
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of Lake Albert, and enjoy the advantage of passing through 
Juba, whence there were excellent communications, both 
by radio and by air, with Europe, should any emergency 
necessitate the sending out of spare parts. 

We planned to run non-stop to Kano, beating our own 
records from England to Nigeria and from Algiers to Kano. 
All being well, we would, after a night’s rest at Kano, 
proceed to Nairobi, 3,000 miles, again without a stop for 
the night. South of Nairobi, our schedule depended very 
much on the sort of weather we should encounter, but we 
allowed for only one stop for the night in the 2,750 miles 
separating Nairobi from Johannesburg, with a final night’s 
rest at the capital of the Rand, before completing the last 
950 miles to Cape Town. 

The necessity for arriving at the right time on the banks 
of big rivers which we should have to be ferried across 
called for the most accurate forecast of our average speed. 
We had got out what we called our “wildest hopes” 
schedule, which provided for a shattering, record-breaking 
run from England to Nairobi, cutting out the stop at Kano. 
If we ran according to this timetable, however, we should 
have to make up our minds to do so at Tamanrasset in the 
middle of the Sahara, in order to make sure of arriving at 
Bongor, in French Equatorial Africa, some 1,550 miles or 
four days later, during the hours in which the ferry 
operated. 

An indication of Bertie Browning’s superlative skill in 
working out schedules is given by the fact that we arrived 
at Fort Archambault, in French Equatorial Africa, 4,300 
miles from the start, exacdy two minutes ahead of schedule. 

Our plans were kept a close secret, for we did not wish 
anyone to know too far beforehand that we were attempting 
to establish a Cape record. I regarded it as a distinct 
possibility that Jack Gleisner, a Czechoslovakian Jew living 
in South Africa, might attempt to improve on his own al- 
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ready excellent performances between Johannesburg and 
London, driving northwards. So it came as a distinct 
shock to me when, one Saturday evening, the telephone 
beU rang and a guttural voice announced that it was 
“Gleisner speaking”. 

With all his knowledge and experience of the trans- 
African route, Gleisner, if he attempted the same run as we 
were preparing for, would be a formidable rival. 

On November 17th, 1936, Gleisner, accompanied by a 
South-African driver named Dutoit, left Johannesburg in a 
Chrysler Plymouth. They reached Bangassou in French 
Equatorial Africa on November 24th. The inundations of 
Lake Chad prevented them from following the usual route 
via Bongor, but finding a new way round to the south 
among the Northern Cameroons, they passed through 
Leri on the 27th to reach Kano on November 28th. They 
arrived at Algiers on December 4th, and were in London a 
few days later, claiming a total time of eighteen days and 
eighteen hours. 

In December, 1937, this time with another driver as 
companion, Gleisner attempted to improve on his 1936 
times. He met with misfortune, however, broke his chassis 
frame near Kano, and was held up on the last stages of his 
run between El Golea and Ghardaia. His overall time was 
longer on his second run. 

I had gone to some trouble to check up from authorita¬ 
tive sources on Gleisner’s performances, because the most 
extraordinary and apparently incorrect stories had been 
circulated about him. On the 1936 run, Gleisner and Dutoit 
ran straight through from Johannesburg to Dodoma, 
where they had a sleep. Then, according to the late A. 
Galton Fenzi, former secretary of the Royal East African 
Automobile Association, the couple arrived at Nairobi 
having hit a tree and one of them being hurt. They slept 
again at Nairobi while the car was being repaired. At Aba, 
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in the Congo, where they arrived on November 23 rd, the 
hotel manager told us that “a small Jew who talked a great 
deal” had passed through in a Chrysler Plymouth and had 
announced that he was out to break the record to England. 
The man appeared to possess tremendous vitality, though 
his companion, all-in, was fast asleep, draped over the 
steering wheel 1 

Stories which I heard of Gleisner’s 1956 and 1957 runs at 
places so wide apart as Nairobi, Aba, Mama, Kano and 
Gao suggested that he had been delayed at several points 
en route, and it was consequently hard to reconcile these 
delays with the ama2ing times which he had put up. I 
could see no reason why isolated traders or Government 
officials in Central Africa should seek to belitde Gleisner’s 
effort, yet the fact remained that his achievements were 
regarded with suspicion, and I was glad to get authoritative 
evidence of his real and splendid achievements. 

Gleisner in England could mean only one thing. He, 
too, was no doubt attempting a mn from London to South 
Africa. He did not leave me long in doubt. He asked if he 
might come to see me to discuss the trans-Saharan motor 
route. Next day he arrived at Leatherhead and talked to 
me, almost without taking breath, for three-and-a-half hours. 

Somewhow I had pictured Gleisner as small, dark and 
markedly Semitic in appearance, but the man I met at 
Leatherhead station was slim, well-knit, with steely grey- 
blue eyes and a small moustache. He was neatly dressed, 
spoke English with meticulous care and had a Teutonic 
correctness of behaviour. He looked extremely fit and his 
conversation soon revealed that he really knew his Africa. 
I became confirmed in my belief that he was a formidable rival. 

I was in rather a difficult position, because I was sworn 
to secrecy in regard to my own attempt on the Cape record. 

I was casting about in my mind for a way of evading a 
direct question as to my intentions. Fortunately, Gleisner 
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made it easy for me because he had somehow formed the 
impression, prior to coming to see me, that I had abandoned 
any idea of doing a fast run to the Cape that winter, at any 
rate. He told me that since his last run from Johannesburg 
to London he had been travelling around Europe and had 
met C. B. Thomas, General Sales Director of the Chrysler 
Corporation, who had promised to let him have one of the 
latest Dodge models at a specially low price. With this 
Gleisner proposed to attempt the London-Cape Town 
record, and he desired to find a spare driver who would 
contribute towards the expenses of the run. If all went well^ 
and he reached Cape Town, as he hoped to do, fifteen days 
after leaving London, he hoped to win a bet of £^oo with a 
prominent South African motor trader and thus recover his 
expenses plus a small profit. 

“With jour knowledge of the desert route, and mj 
experience of the trans-African highway,” explained 
Gleisner, “we should make a wonderful team. Why do not 
you come with me?” 

“I couldn’t possibly afford it,” I replied. “Besides when 
do you propose starting?” 

“I expect the car to arrive from America within the next 
few days. It’ll take me about a week to prepare for the run 
and I would propose leaving on the sixteenth November.” 

“Well, I am afraid that makes it quite impossible,” I ans¬ 
wered. “I could not possibly get away at such short notice.” 

“Well, do you know anybody who might come with 
me?” asked Gleisner. “Somebody who could pay, say, 
two hundred pounds and do his share of driving. What 
about some of the men who have been with you on your 
desert trips?” 

“I’m afraid they, too, would find it difficult to get away 
at such short notice, quite apart from the expense. But,” 
I suggested, “why not get on to Scannell, the Secretary of 
the British Racing Drivers’ Club ? He may know of lots of 
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monied young men who would be delighted to share in the 
adventure.” 

All the time I was wondering whether to take Gleisner 
into my confidence. He had an engaging personality and I 
liked him. He held the same views as I did about the need 
for developing road communiations between Europe and 
South Africa. He shared my love of adventure, of covering 
great distances in as short a time as possible. But quite 
apart from the fact that the Wolseley Company had insisted 
on our keeping our plans secret, I would have felt a certain 
responsibility in telling Gleisner of our plans. If he knew 
that he had a rival, he might take risks in the way of fast 
driving over unknown tracks that he would not otherwise 
have taken. He might have an accident and I would feel 
that I was in some way to blame for forcing him to travel 
faster than was safe. He might be tempted to do without 
sleep, and crash as a result, if he thought that I was on his 
heels. 

A batde of wks developed. Gleisner wished to pump 
me in regard to the Sahara; I tried to find out from him 
something about the route south of Nairobi. Gleisner told 
me that he had spent years exploring little-known short cuts 
which would enable him to save hours, and faint trails 
through bush and forest which would keep him on the high 
ground so as to avoid any risk of being held up by the rains. 

“It has cost me about a thousand pounds to acquire this 
information about travel in Africa,” explained Gleisner, “so 
you will appreciate that this information has a certain value 
and I naturally keep it to myself.” 

Right. If Gleisner would not be communicative about 
the route south of Nairobi, I would take the same attitude 
about the Sahara. He asked me which way across the desert 
I preferred. I told him that personally I preferred the 
Hoggar route. 

“You know both theTanexruft and the Hoggar tracks?” 
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he went on. “Which would you say allowed of the faster 
travelling?** 

“Undoubtedly the Tanezruft route, by Bidon Cinq,** I 
replied. “On that stage I have covered a hundred miles in 
two hours. I have never been able to do anything like that 
taking the track down through the Hoggar moimtains.** 

“And sand?** queried Gleisner. 

“I have been down to Gao by Bidon Cinq in a Morris 
Ten and never got stuck in the sand until we reached the 
merkouba country, which is now avoided thanks to the 
track via Aguelok. But I have been stuck twenty-one hour^ 
in one place, and several times in a day, south of Taman- 
rasset on the other route.** 

“That decides it,** said Gleisner, “I will go the way I 
know, by Reggan and Bidon Cinq and Gao.’* 

After that I heard nothing more from Gleisner; but 
gradually I began to hear more oJhm\. 

Browning, as I have said, was “Director of Routes**, 
“O.C. Time and Distance**, or what you will. I was 
Quartermaster-General, Minister of Supply, Public Rela¬ 
tions Officer and Director of Intelligence rolled into one. I 
had already set on foot a very thorough intelligence service 
to keep me advised as to the recent developments in route 
conditions, and had extended this so that I could be kept 
informed of the exact day on which the rains ceased or 
began, or routes became passable or impassable, in Nigeria, 
French Equatorial Africa, Tanganyika and Rhodesia. 

I had now to make arrangements for intelligence reports 
regarding Gleisner’s movements, and thanks to the friends 
I had made on previous journeys in the Sahara and beyond 
I was able to arrange to have very complete reports of his 
progress cabled back to me. We would then know whether 
it was necessary to modify our own carefully-worked-out 
schedule in order to surpass any achievements of our rivals, 
in just the same way as in a motqr race the manager of one 
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team carefully watches every movement of his chief com¬ 
petitors, regulating the speed of his own cars so that they 
go no faster than is necessary to beat their rivals. 

Browning and I hoped that Gleisner would start early, 
because there would then be a very good chance of his 
being held up by the rains and flooded roads in Nigeria 
and Equatorial Africa. This would balance the delays we 
expected to experience through striking the rains in 
Tanganyika and Rhodesia. The Dodge car, however, was 
not got ready as soon as Gleisner had hoped and eventually 
he started officially from University Motors in Piccadilly 
on November 29th accompanied by Louis Gerard, the 
French racing driver who had won the Tourist Trophy 
Race at Donington two months previously. 

Gdrard had agreed to pay Gleisner to convey him 
as far as Cape Town, and undertook to share in the driving. 
My “spies” at the Channel port had news for me within a 
few hours of the start of the run. Instead of being embarked 
on the channel steamer at Dover, the car was seen outside 
the police station, where it remained a considerable time. 
According to Louis Gerard, whom we met subsequentiy in 
Cape Town, Gleisner was driving from London to Dover 
with the idea of catching the afternoon boat to Calais. This 
in itself seemed to me a risky business, as it involved 
averaging no less than 45 m.p.h., including all stops, in the 
dark and in mid-winter, for a distance of about 670 miles 
from Calais to Marseilles. 

On the way down to Dover, however, after twice hook¬ 
ing bumpers with cars which he overtook, Gleisner finally 
collided with a costermonger’s cart at Dover. The coster 
was a tough guy and he refused to let the motorists con¬ 
tinue until he had fetched the police and lodged a claim. 
This delay caused the two to miss the steamer and they 
returned to London that night, had the bumper straightened 
out and started officially once again, but without the same 
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degree of publicity, from University Motors the following 
morning. This was November 30th. 

While our own preparations went on steadily, for we 
knew we should not be ready to start until just before 
Christmas at the earliest, we waited eagerly for news of 
the Franco-Czechoslovakian crew of the Dodge. The very 
next evening my spies, instead of reporting that they had 
safely embarked on the steamer for Algiers, reported that 
the car had crashed near Lyons and had been seriously 
damaged. G6rard, it was alleged, had left the outfit, leaving 
Gleisner to look after the car, which was not even insured. 

According to Gerard the accident occurred at Tararc, 
near Lyons, at about three o’clock in the morning. Gleisner 
thought the road ahead turned sharply, whereas in actual 
fact the curve was very gradual. He braked as hard as he 
could, and owing to the greasy surface the car swung 
round and shot off in a hair-raising skid. Unluckily for him 
the road was under repair, and the near side front wheel 
went over the edge of a deep drain several yards long and 
very wide. The car all but turned over, and the whole of the 
independent springing unit on the left side of the car was 
wrecked. It seemed that nothing could be done, and they 
mutually decided to abandon the attempt on the Cape record. 

Gdrard took the first train to Milan and went straight to 
the Alfa-Romeo factory to see about his new racing car. 
There he found a telegram from Gleisner which read 
“Propose continuing attempt. Car satisfactorily repaired. 
Rejoin me at Marseilles.” A true sportsman at heart, and 
anxious not to spoil his companion’s chances, Gerard tore 
back to Marseilles, spending another sleepless night in an 
ordinary train without a wagon lit, flew to Algiers and 
recommenced the journey to the Cape. 

Gleisner appears to have been somewhat secretive in 
clearing the Customs at Algiers, for he go t^ his own papers 
through without the assistance of the A. A., R.A.C., Cook’s or 
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the Transatlantique Company. He left the docks at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, December 5 th, and 
made good progress southwards. Twelve hours after 
leaving Algiers he was knocking up the obliging Customs 
officer at Ghardaia, who had been warned of my proposed 
journey but had not heard about the Czechoslovakian, and 
was consequently rather surprised that it wasn’t me. 

The scrubby desert between Ghardaia and El Golea 
seems to have a hoodoo for Gleisner, for he stuck on his 
run northwards in 1937 and his misfortune was repeated 
this time. Crossing the first big oued after leaving the 
Mozabite city the Dodge got well and truly ensable. Gdrard, 
who had only a short time previously handed over the 
wheel after eight hours’ driving, had to turn to and help 
dig the car out of a soft sand-dime. They toiled, sweating, 
in the darkness, and three hours later, as the sun rose in a 
cloudless pale-green sky, they wearily heaved their shovels 
into the back of the car and drove off into the sunlit, empty 
landscape. 

They reached El Golea late in the morning of December 
6th. Gerard had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, and 
while his companion filled up with petrol and oil he had a 
hurried meal in the hotel. Q)ming out into the hot sun¬ 
shine he found Gleisner settling up for his supplies and 
asked him to pay the twenty-one francs for his meal. Tired 
and irritable after the night run, Gleisner objected, and the 
two continued their journey, arguing peevishly whether 
the £125 which the Frenchman had paid entitled him to a 
half-crown meal at a desert hotel! 

A dashing, impetuous driver, Gerard was putting up a 
fine show. But although he was concentrating on keeping 
to the faintly-marked track, he was all the time shouting his 
views on the lunch question. 

“I have paid you a hundred and twenty-five pounds,” he 
yelled, “yet you grudge me a measly lunch. For half that I 
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could have gone to Cape Town and back on a beautiful ship. 
I consider that I’m entitled to an occasional slap-up meal, let 
alone one costing only twenty-one francs I” 

Presently they began to criticize each others’ driving. 

“You go too fast!” said Gleisner. “Fifty miles an hour 
is fast enough for anybody 1” 

“Andj<?«, you go too slowly,” retorted Gerard. “If I 
didn’t make up for the time you have lost we shall be old 
men with long beards before we get to Cape Town!” 

In spite of their constant arguments and altercations the 
pair made excellent progress. Soon after midnight they 
drove in through the gateway of the hotel at Regganj' 
having covered 423 miles, via Timimoun, in about twelve 
hours. After two hours filling up with petrol and checking 
over the car they went on into the Tanezruft, plugged 
steadily across, got stuck in the sand a long while near the 
French Sudan border, and reached Gao, on the Niger, 
833 miles distant, by lunch-time on December 8th. 

There they halted for five-and-a-half hours. The French¬ 
man was frantic. 

“You take five-and-a-half hours to fill-up!” he protested, 
“where I would take five-and-a-half seconds!” 

Following the rough, sandy track down the Niger, often 
losing their way in the bush-country, the two passed 
through Niamey and Bimi N’Koni. Every four hours or so 
a tyre deflated with a hiss; the American-made t3a:es were 
feeling the after-effects of the hammering they had received 
on the corrugated desert trail. 

At two o’clock in the morning of December loth, the 
Dodge arrived in Kano. Both men were tired out, having 
had no sleep and practically nothing to eat since leaving 
Algiers except some fruit and dry biscuits. They called a 
halt lasting ten hours and went on again, still arguing, but 
this time about the folly (in Gdrard’s opinion) of stopping 
so often and for so long a time. 
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This is the last we heard of the Dodge and its crew for 
some time. When we left Folkestone on December 23rd 
no news had been received of the success or otherwise of 
Gleisner’s record attempt. After Kano the adventurers had 
simply disappeared. AU that we knew was that we had no 
longer any need to fear them as rivals, though we were 
still determined to put the record as high as possible so as 
to make it mote difficult for others to beat it in the future. 

Right up to the moment of starting we were receiving 
toad information and weather reports from a number of 
sources in London and right down through Africa. The 
Automobile Association was untiring in its efforts to help 
us, enlisting the assistance of Mr. Freudenberg of the A.A. 
of South Africa, probably the best-informed African 
traveller living. The Asiatic Petroleum Company supplied 
us with reports from the Shell representatives aU along the 
route, and personal friends like Robson and Grahame Bell 
at Nairobi, and Ian Hepburn at Salisbury, found out all 
they possibly could on die spot. 

Laird Donald, of the A.A. Foreign Routes department, 
gave me the first news of a new road running southwards 
through the Belgian Congo, on the west of the great lakes, 
to Elisabethville and down to Broken Hill. This avoided 
crossing Lake Albert or going round by Juba and as it 
saved about 400 miles it sounded distinctly attractive. 

But by the middle of December we got a report through 
from someone who had actually travelled this route. He 
summarized his experiences as follows: 

On the whole round trip, the worst roads are encoun¬ 
tered in the Belgian Congo. Bad roads in the other 
territories are insignificant compared with Congo bad 
roads. A country of escarpments—^mountains—Chills— 
forests, etc. One feels relieved, from a motorist’s point 
of view, to get safely through it all. 
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We therefore ceased to consider this alternative and 
narrowed our choice down to the Nairobi route, either by 
Livingstone or via Salisbury. 

While the A.A. strongly advised us to take the shorter 
route via Nyasaland and Salisbury, the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company were equally insistant that we should follow the 
longer Great North Road, running almost into Abercorn 
and going down via Broken Hill to Livingstone and 
Bulawayo. The Nyasaland Trail had so far been closed by 
the government every year on December 15 th, by which 
date it was pretty-well impassable. But much work had 
been carried out in the summer of 1938, particularly in 
bridge-building, and the A.A. ascertained that there was 
every likelihood of the road being open to light traffic 
right through January. 

Although the Great North Road is somewhat longer, one 
avoids possible delays at the big Zambesi ferry at Tete and 
at Portuguese Customs posts, so that there is probably very 
little difference in the time taken between Mbeya and Beit- 
bridge by the two routes. Browning therefore worked out 
schedules for both itineraries, so that we cotild decide on the 
route after we had reached Nairobi and learnt what con¬ 
ditions were like further south. As an extra measure of 
safety we arranged for the Shell people at Nairobi to wire 
their Buta agents if both Nyasaland and Tanganyika were 
impassable, so that we could, if necessary, alter our plans in 
time and take the new Congo route. 

Letters from F. K. Sheen, of the U.A.C. at Kano, and the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company in London, confirmed that the 
Maiduguri-Marua road was already open but was in bad 
condition, while the river between IGyawa and Jamaari 
would probably be passable by mid-December. We should 
not be in that area until after Christmas and we could there¬ 
fore safely count on fine weather and dry roads for the first 
six thousand miles. 
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UNPROPITIOUS START 

"fj^ VERY racing or competition driver knows the thrill of 
•*^seeing complete for the first time the car that he is to 
take on some great adventure. When Bertie and I walked in 
through the big, green, sliding doors of the Experimental 
Department at Wolseley’s we were as excited as schoolboys, 
though we hoped we didn’t show it. We gave up all 
pretence a few minutes later, however, when we saw that 
everybody in the place, from W. M. W. Thomas, the 
Managing Director, down to the youngest mechanic, was 
quite obviously just as excited as we were. 

Looking shorter than it really was owing to the absence 
of rear bumpers and the immensely fat tyres, our silver car 
looked absolutely perfect. No one, not even Rolls-Royce 
Ltd., could have turned out a better job. Every single man 
had put the best that was in him into fitting-out the car. 
Everything about it was dead right. 

Thomas came with me on the first run. The steering 
proved to be beautifully light, unspoiled by the fitting of 
the nine-inch tyres. The springing was superb, and, despite 
a total weight, all-on, of 2 tons 4^ cwt., the car was dis¬ 
tinctly lively. 

Then Bertie took it over and thrashed it round the 
rubble-heaps and bumpy going just outside the works. 
Even the roughest surfaces failed to make the springs 
bottom and we knew that the worst tracks in the Sahara 
would henceforth hold no terrors for us. 

We wanted the car to be well run-in before the start, so 
Plowman, one of the testers, was told to cover five or six 
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hundred miles over the week-end. Thomas asked him if he 
was married. 

“Yes, sir,” the man replied, 

“Does your wife like motoring?” asked Thomas. 

“Yes, sir. She drives my little Austin.” 

“Well,” said the Managing Director, “take her along 
with you. Go to Wales and stay at decent hotels, and 
charge up your wife’s expenses with yours.” 

Plowman went oS delighted. What a boss to havel 

When he got back the tester reported that the petrol 
consumption was seventeen-and-a-half miles to the gallon. ‘ 
This was rather disappointing, as it meant that the distance 
we could cover between fill-ups would be less than we 
hoped for. We put this down to the drag of the big tyres 
and the tremendous overload carried. The real reason, we 
discovered when half-way to the Cape, was that the engine 
was not yet run-in, for on the latter stages of the journey 
we were sometimes doing a good twenty miles to the gallon 
and we averaged i8 m.p.g. from Nairobi to Capetown, 
carrying our full equipment. 

Two or three days later I drove the Wolseley down to 
Leatherhead. It felt grand. I turned on the Philco radio 
and, by a coincidence, the first station I tuned-in to was 
broadcasting a song I had last heard at Reggan, in the 
Sahara, over a year previously: a naughty, rollicking, 
typically French ditty entitled “Ije Qu sur la Commode^ 

For the past few days the newspapers had been full of 
reports of shocking weather on the Continent. Roads and 
railways in Central Europe were blocked with snow. 
People were dying of cold. The icy winds from Siberia 
were sweeping across Europe, freezing lakes and rivers. If 
this went on, we reflected, we might be faced with real 
Monte-Carlo Rally conditions and have .considerable 
difficulty even in getting to Marseilles. 
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The news became more and more disquieting. A laconic 
wire arrived from Bulawayo, in South Rhodesia, It read: 
“Rains started.” So that was that. We could only hope for 
the best, aim at putting up a good show as far as Nairobi 
and then, if we could not get through by Tanganyika, cut 
back into the Belgian Congo and try the new road through 
the mountains to Elisabethville and Broken Hill. 

Then Donald rang up from the A. A. to say that there had 
been heavy snowfalls in France and many of the roads were 
impassable. De Malglaive wrote from Algiers that there 
had been snow around Djelfa, south of the Atlas moun¬ 
tains. 

On December i8th, five days before we were due to start, 
I awoke to find the whole country-side white with snow. 
Bertie Browning took Lionel Martin for a run in our Wolse- 
ley and reported that, thanks to our big tyres, it was 
practically skid-proof and felt as safe on snow and ice as on 
dry roads. By next day we heard that River Hill, near 
Sevenoaks, was impassable and that the main road was 
blocked at Westerham. The Paris office of the A.A. tele¬ 
graphed that the road from Boulogne to the French capital 
was in such a condition that they advised putting the car 
on the train 1 I wired Thevenot, our friend in charge of the 
Shell filling station just south of Chalon-sur-Saone, and 
got a more reassuring reply. “Snow powdery,” it read. 
“Road practicable care needed bring chains.” 

A cocktail party was held at Eustace Watkins’ Manor 
Street premises on December 20th and the leading London 
motoring correspondents came to see the car and wish us 
the best of luck. Others who had been especially helpful 
were there too: Donald of the A.A., Roussel from the 
Sudan Government office, Harrison from South Africa 
House, Eley of Dunlops, Wolkoff from the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company, Phillips from Lucas. Driving up to 
town that afternoon in a big American car I had some hair- 
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raising skids, starting oflf with turning completely round 
and tobogganing tail-first down the hill outside my house. 
But when the party was over and I drove the Wolseley 
home it felt as though it were geared to the road. It rolled 
easily over deep snow-drifts, refused to skid or slide, and 
behaved generally as though it were on a hard, dry road. 

The next day or two were absolutely hectic. I had a lot 
of work to get through and had, in addition, to sort out 
and pack away our food, cooking utensils, clothes and so 
on. The weather got steadily worse. Although I had a 
hunch that December 23rd was the best possible day on 
which to start, prudence dictated getting away earlier. If 
would look so silly if we missed the boat at Marseilles and 
lost twenty-four hours right at the start! 

Even Thomas seemed to be getting the jitters. He rang 
through from Birmingham and urged me to start early and 
take it easy until we got to Africa. Bertie was itching to get 
started. I alone was loth to alter our plans, though I realized 
the sound sense of playing for safety. We rang up the A.A. 
and changed our bookings to the Thursday night’s passen¬ 
ger steamer instead of Friday morning’s boat. Regretfully 
we realized that by starting fourteen hours earlier we should 
have no chance of breaking the record from England to 
Nigeria. 

On Thursday morning, in the midst of our final pre¬ 
parations, a long wire came through from Freudenberg of 
the A.A. of South Africa. It read;— 

Nyasaland Trail probably closed confirming this by 
wire stop Salisbury report Tanganyika impassable stop 
suggest you consult Nairobi stop CostermansviUe cables 
route Rutaru Kongolo negotiable but section Goma- 
Sake cut by lava suggest route via Mushaw east of Kivu 
stop one way section Costermansville-Itula open south¬ 
ward Tuesday Thursdays and Saturdays during day- 
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light stop during night no restrictions stop Elisabethville 
negotiable but learn rains may cause delay stop same 
applies route Elisabethville Livingstone stop Section 
Goma—loo miles south of Itula very mountainous and 
winding not conducive to speed stop please keep us 
informed of route chosen. 

Well! Well! It seemed that we should have our work 
cut out to get anywhere at all. “Tanganyika impassable”. 
A whole country under water or deep in mud! We could 
only hope that by the time we got to Nairobi, ten days 
hence, conditions would have improved. 

As there was every likelihood of our getting snowed-up 
if we drove straight from Leatherhead to Folkestone via 
Westerham, we drove almost into London and out again by 
the main Folkestone road. I still had an absurd hunch that 
we ought to defer our start until next day, despite the 
atrocious weather, and secredy hoped that we should miss 
the boat and have to stay the night at the Channel port. 
However, the boat train had such difficulty in forcing its 
way through snowdrifts that it arrived an hour late at 
Folkestone, and our boat did not leave until nearly 7.30 
p.m. 

To facilitate landing the car at Boulogne we had it 
carried on deck. We had nothing with which to muffle up 
the radiator, for our rugs would have been soaked with 
spray. Confident in the anti-freeze mixture which had been 
put in the radiator we left the Wolseley up in the cold 
while we had supper in the warm saloon. 

At Boulogne the Customs officials were extraordinarily 
quick and we drove off down the Paris road within a few 
minutes of landing. 

We stopped at a garage to fill our great petrol tank and 
found, to our horror, that the water in the radiator was 
boiling furiously! Anxiously I tried the drain tap at the 
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bottom: the water flowed freely but was icy cold. In spite 
of the non-freezing mixture the water had frozen in the 
radiator block itself and there was nothing we could do 
except cover up the radiator with coats and rugs and stamp 
impatiently about in the cold night for the half-hour it took 
to thaw out. 

Then off we went into the night. It was an eerie ex¬ 
perience to drive on one of the busiest roads in France over 
virgin snow undefiled by a single wheel-mark. The snow 
was deep, very deep, and it appeared to us that no one could 
have travelled down Route Nationale No. i for days. 
The tail poplars were plastered with white on one side 
where the blizzard had hurled the snow against them. The 
piercing wind hummed and moaned round our car as we 
plugged along steadily, at not more than forty miles an 
hour, in the white radiance of our powerful headlamps. 

Through all that night we did not meet a single vehicle 
ori the road. Only as we sped through the deserted streets 
of Paris somewhere about 3 a.m. did we see a few snow- 
covered taxicabs with their drivers, in great hairy coats, 
shivering at the wheel. 

Neither of us will ever forget the cold of that journey 
across France. Our bonnet had been louvred from end to 
end in order to enable the hot air to escape when motoring 
in the tropics, so we derived no benefit whatever from the 
heat of the engine or radiator. Our feet felt like frozen 
lumps of lead and our numbed fibgers could scarcely hold 
the steering wheel. An electrically-heated panel kept a 
small rectangle of glass clear on one side of the windscreen 
the rest of which was, together with the windows, covered 
with an opaque coating of ice crystallized into the sem¬ 
blance of exotic ferns and plants. 

The alcohol in the thermometer inside the car dis¬ 
appeared completely into its bulb so that we could only 
guess how cold it was, but when, at about half-past seven 
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on the Friday morning, we drove into the courtyard of the 
Hotel de la Poste at Avallon, a large thermometer on the 
wall showed that the temperature had dropped to forty-four 
degrees below freezing-point. 

We dared not stop for lunch, for we did not know what 
conditions we should meet with further south. By ten- 
thirty we were drinking hot coffee and the fiery Vieux Marc 
with the Thevenots at Chalon-sur-Saone and by two o’clock 
in the afternoon we were clear of Lyons, where heaps of 
snow five feet high on the pavements bore testimony to the 
amount that had fallen in the last few days. 

As it got dark we ran out of the snow at last, only to find 
ourselves on the most appalling black ice, wet and shining 
in the light of our headlamps. At almost every bend there 
was a car, or a gigantic French lorry, in the ditch. We had 
many an anxious moment as Diesel-engined juggernauts of 
the road came crabwise past us, lorry going in one direction 
and trailer in the other. Then, suddenly and surprisingly, 
we were on dry, hard roads. In Orange we felt that we were 
safe at last in the warm and gentle midi. We stayed the night 
at the Hotel du Roy Ren6 at Aix and awoke to find aU 
Provence carpeted with white. And Marseilles was deep in 
snow, so that we almost toboganned, in a tangle of sliding 
lorries, down the hill towards the docks. The boat train 
was two hours late and we embarked without haste in the 
Ville d’Oran. At one o’clock in the afternoon we steamed 
out into a grey and stormy Mediterranean, 
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SNOW IN AFRICA 

"^ 17 ^ E had hoped that the fast Ville d’Oran, with her 
'' great reserve of power, would easily recover the 
time lost and arrive on time at Algiers. But all night long 
our bows rose and fell as we steamed into the teeth of a gale* 

Bertie and I were on deck early, scanning the misty 
horizon for the first sight of Africa. At last cloud-wreathed 
mountains loomed up ahead, but by the time we had been 
made fast alongside the quay we were already three hours 
late. 

Three hours! With a short winter afternoon we should 
not reach Ghardaia by daylight. We should be three hours 
behind schedule half-way across the Sahara, upsetting our 
arrangements for meals and refuelling and doing us out of 
our proposed sleep at Tamanrasset. 

Fortunately we lost the very minimum of time at Algiers. 
Although it was Christmas morning those good souls. 
Captain and Madame de Malglaive, had been waiting for us 
since dawn. They had brought us boxes of fruit and sand¬ 
wiches on which subsequently we lived for two whole days. 
The president of the Automobile Club de la Province 
d’Alger was there in person, waiting to certify the exact 
time at which we started from the port. And the Shell 
people had a tank-wagon on the quayside, manned by a 
gang of mechanics who rapidly filled our tank, filtering the 
petrol through chamois leather. Then, with the good wishes 
of our friends ringing in our ears, we drove up the hill to 
Moustapha under lowering clouds. 
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We were not yet clear of the town when heavy rain made 
the black roads dangerously slippery, but the perfect weight 
distribution in our car and the grip of the big Dunlop tyres 
enabled us to cruise at a steady sixty along the straight, 
tree-lined road to Blida. 

When a rift in the clouds suddenly revealed the Atlas 
mountains ahead we saw that the snow came right down 
their wooded flanks. As we drove up the ChifFa gorge the 
rain turned to snow, and at three thousand feet, within an 
hour and a half of leaving Algiers, we were following two 
deep ruts up the winding mountain road. 

For a long time we climbed steadily between high banks 
of snow; now and again we had hair-raising experiences as 
we met huge French lorries sliding downhill half out of 
control. Several times we had to stop and reverse a good 
way in order to let descending vehicles get past us. More 
than once those we met had to dig away the deep snow 
before they could get by. 

As we went higher we met fewer and fewer cars. Icicles 
a yard long hung from the eaves of occasional farm build¬ 
ings at the roadside. 

“Africa is a warm country, or so they told us at school,” 
Browning remarked bitterly. 

We passed a fork where a road led steeply down into a 
brown, muddy plain. I noticed that the tracks in the snow 
followed the minor road; all except a pair of ruts which 
continued upwards into the clouds. We could not be far 
from the summit, I decided, so went on hopefully. 

Ten miles further an enormous snowdrift blocked the 
road. It was twice as high as the Wolseley so there was not a 
hope of getting by. Gingerly I backed the car, manoeuvred 
back and forth a dozen times on the brink of a precipice 
until we were heading downhill, and drove to the forked 
road. Descending through a village called Arthur, we at 
last rejoined the main road, found it clear of snow and dry- 
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ing rapidly. When we reached Boghari we were already 
three hours and twenty-minutes behind our original 
schedule. 

The superb springing and light handling of our Wolseley 
made the journey to Ghardaia easy, but we were so late 
arriving there that we thought it better to dine at the Hotel 
Transatlantique, instead of going on without a stop for a 
meal to El Golea. 

Rested and refreshed we went on through the night, 
meeting with no special difficulties except that the cause¬ 
ways built of sand and reeds across the big oueds had been 
swept away by the rains and only our big Dunlops saved 
us from sinking axle-deep. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the morning when we 
arrived at the oasis of El Golea, although on a much 
smaller, though equally overloaded, car we had covered the 
187 miles of difficult desert track from Ghardaia in fifteen 
minutes less than we had taken on the Rolls-Royce, and 
were half an hour quicker than we had been on the big 
Morris. 

When we had filled up with petrol we had some coffee 
before going on to In Salah. 

“It is a good thing you didn’t come any earlier,” said 
the Frenchwoman who served us. “It has done nothing 
but rain for the last three weeks!” 

Three weeks of rain out there in the desert, more than 
six hundred miles from the sea, had played havoc with the 
only motorable track. The usual route along the side of the 
chott, or dried-up lake, was half submerged, and we had to 
wind our way through the sand-dunes, keeping a sharp 
look-out for hummocks of coarse grass matted together 
into lumps as hard as concrete. 

The track, cut every few yards by a storm-gulley, was in 
an appalling condition. Up on the Tademait plateau, 
normally, perhaps, the driest spot on earth, we had con- 
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tinually to make wide ddtours to avoid seas of brown mud 
in which the wheels of the desert supply lorries had left 
ruts eighteen inches deep. 

Approaching the townlet of In Salah, a few mud walls in 
an eternal waste of sand, we found, as usual, that the track 
we had followed on earlier journeys was completely buried 
under thousands of tons of sand: giant shifting dunes 
which, moving relentlessly westwards, have even swallowed 
up entire houses. Fearful of sinking in the treacherous sand 
we drove all-out in second gear, 2ig-2agging through the 
dunes, until at last we found the marked track once more 
and drove into the barren, empty town in search of petrol, 
nine hundred miles from the sea. 

Coming down the second escarpment after In Salah a 
back tyre deflated with a loud hiss. The cover had been cut 
clean through by a jagged slate, and, after changing the 
wheel, we went off uttering silent prayers that we might not 
have another such misfortune, for although we had several 
spare inner tubes we had no second cover. 

It was dark before we reached the foot of the frowning 
precipice that forms the barrier to the Moujdir plateau. 
Again we struck difficulties, for a raging torrent, foaming 
as it raced down the grim gorges of Arak to lose itself in 
the wilderness beyond, had washed away the sandy track 
and left deep gullies, huge boulders and tons of loose shale 
in our path. Even gnarled tamarisk trees, swept along in 
the flood, lay drunkenly across our path, so that continually 
we had to leave what remained of a beaten track and plough 
through deep gravel and soft sand. 

The couple—^not the Menessis, who had left—^who run 
as an inn the derelict fort squee2ed between the frowning 
cliffs of Arak were ama2ed to hear that we had come through 
without sticking in the sand. “The last travellers to reach 
here spent six hours in the river bed,” they said. 

The late start from Algiers, the snow, ffie mud and now 
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the torrent-swept trail had caused us slowly to fall more and 
more behind schedule. We were nearly seven hours late, 
so decided to stop for a meal before beginning the nine- 
hour drive through the moxintains to Tamanrasset. We 
dined to the strains of an orchestra playing somewhere in 
Italy, faithfully reproduced on the Philco radio set fitted to 
the Wolseley. 

Before restarting we let down the passenger’s seat to 
make a full-length Dunlopillo bed. 

It was my turn to drive. Bertie was sound asleep before 
we had been going very long and I could scarcely keep my, 
eyes open. As we climbed through the gorges I pinched* 
myself until I was black and blue in an endeavour to keep 
myself awake. I ran gently to a standstill so as not to awaken 
my companion, got out quiedy and ran up and down the 
road. 

I went on. In a quarter of an hour I was again almost 
overcome with sleep, so I chewed two tablets of what was 
supposed to be an infallible preparation for keeping one 
awake. They tasted very nasty (I should have swallowed 
them in water) and gave me indigestion. For another 
quarter of an hour I felt quite bright, then off I dozed once 
more. It was agony trying to keep awake, to prevent my 
heavy, dust-rimmed eyelids from dropping, but I felt that I 
must go on so that Bertie could have a real sleep. 

I was in despair. For something to do, some change of 
occupation that might liven-up my torpid senses, I got out 
the Optrex and the eye-bath and washed my eyes 
thoroughly. The effect was amazing. I could see twice as 
far ahead and a great deal on either side as well. I felt wide 
awake and alert, and remained so for a good hour. Pre¬ 
sumably the eye-lotion, an astringent, braced up the muscles, 
helping to keep my eyes open and, by removing any dirt or 
mucous, took away that “stickiness” that.one associates 
with sleep. 
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My slow, sleepy driving and frequent stops played havoc 
with our average, for we took a good hour more than we 
should have done to cover the 254 miles to Tamanrasset. 
However, it was dawn by the time we got among the jagged 
hills, and we kept up a pretty good speed on the narrow, red 
road winding through the rocks. We reached Tamanrasset 
at 6.20 a.m. The Shell agent had waited all night for us, but 
came running cheerfully from his house as soon as an Arab 
watcher told him of our coming. Twelve minutes later we 
had resumed our journey. 

As we ran down out of the Hoggar mountains, leaving 
behind us a fantastic array of purple peaks ten and twelve 
thousand feet high, our luck seemed to take a turn for the 
better. The 244-mile stretch to the desolate outpost of In 
Guezzam, which experience had taught us to fear more 
than any other part of the Sahara, was crossed in better 
time than we had hoped for. 

There seemed to be a new track near the dreaded “black 
mountains” where we had been stuck for twenty-one hours 
in the Morris, but it wandered oflF so far to the right that I 
thought it better to follow as nearly as possible the old 
route. By this time I had such confidence in the supporting 
qualities of our nine-inch tyres that I picked my way care¬ 
fully among the tumbled black rocks and pools of sand with 
little fear of getting ensable. 

As we neared the curiously-shaped rocks about thirty- 
five miles before In Guezzam our tyres kept breaking 
through the hard crust on the top of the sand, making a 
noise like a bandsaw. I had to drive very fast to avoid the 
risk of sticking, and as a result we drove into the courtyard 
of the little, lonely fort after covering the last thirty-five 
miles in fifty-two minutes. 

We were delighted to find that the Shell pump had been 
moved from its former position in the soft sand to a con¬ 
crete terrace just outside the gate, and hoped for a quick 
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fill-up. But the tank was empty, the native boys were slow 
and unintelligent in fillin g our tank and we lost twenty- 
eight minutes. Browning was almost speechless with 
irritation. It was getting hot, too. The thermometer inside 
the car registered exacdy a hundred, although until the 
previous afternoon we were so cold, even at midday in the 
middle of the Sahara, that we were wearing flannel shirts 
and pullovers and tweed jackets. Browning even wore his 
famous leather coat—a mass of holes stitched together. 

Instead of the terrible cracked surface that had slowed us 
down so much on the Rolls-Royce trip we found vast 
expanses of smooth, dried mud on which it was possible to' 
maintain a speed of a mile a minute. As far as the well of 
In Abbengarit (where we found encamped a party of British 
travellers complete with syphons and whisky-bottle) the 
going was mainly over undulating, bumpy plains of gravel 
interspersed with areas of sand-heaps studded with brilliant 
green vegetation; but we managed to carve a modest minute 
off our time schedule. After Tegguida ’N Tecum, however, 
we really got going and knocked so much time off that we 
arrived at Agadez three-quarters of an hour earlier than we 
had expected. 

Leonarduzzi and his plump blonde wife had left the hotel, 
but the couple who had taken their place were as keen and 
efficient as they were delightful. 

We had intended to go straight on after filling up with 
petrol, but the manager assured us that we could, if we 
wished, have a really quick meal. We weakened and went 
in to the hotel, which we found much improved; enjoyed a 
good wash—almost a bath in a basin—and a grand dinner. 

While we had been filling-up I had heard a cultured 
English voice exclaim: 

“Hello 1 A Wolseley 1 Haven’t seen one out here before.” 
I looked up and saw a lean, bronzed young man in the 
baggy blue saromil (trousers) ^d short-sleeved, faded, 
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khaki tunic of the typical French saharien. It was Powell, 
who had wandered up from Gambia into the Sahara alone 
with a train of camels and two or three Touareg. 

“It’s a nice life,” he told us. “I can hire eight camels and 
their attendants for five bob a day, all found. I can travel 
where I like for ninety pounds a year. ... Yes. I eat the 
same food as the natives. One gets used to very little water 
and not much grub. . . . What? Real English ginger-nuts? 
Thanks awfully!” 

Powell was hail-fellow-well-met with the officers of the 
Compagnie Saharien at Agadez, messing with them at their 
table, while two English traders who had come in on the 
desert bus from Kano were left to eat in solitary grandeur. 
Just as we were leaving, a tall, monocled, handsome young 
officer strolled over to our table. ^‘Messieurs” he said, 
“your performance in travelling from Algiers to Agadez in 
two-and-a-half days is altogether formidable. We should 
be so honoured if you would drink a glass of champagne 
with us.” 

Anxious though we were to resume our journey, it 
would have been impossible to refuse, so we sat for half an 
hour chatting to this “Beau Geste” incarnate, who sent the 
empty bottles spinning through the air to crash against the 
mud walls of the one-time Senussi chieftain’s palace. Our 
new friend, who obviously loved the desert life, had under 
his command a picked body of mehari riders who “dis¬ 
couraged”, as he put it, any attempt by the Italians to visit 
wells on the French side of the ill-defined Libyan frontier. 

At Agadez, too, we met Monsieur and Madame Leroy. 
Monsieur Leroy is a photographer. Both he and his wife are 
emaciated, elderly people to whom time does not matter. 
They were staying at the campement administratif (the un¬ 
furnished mud rest-house) and had taken months, where 
we had taken days, to motor down from the north. They 
had an incredibly ancient 8 h.p. Renault two-seater, painted 
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bright yellow, to which was attached a trailer. On each 
running-board of the car were home-made cages and hutches 
containing pigeons and rabbits. 

“We brought them with us,” explained Mme. Leroy, “so 
that we should have fresh meat if we broke down in the 
desert. But now we are so fond of our pets that even if we 
were starving we should share our last crust with them.” 

There are still two or three remote cities in the desert 
which have never been entered by the French. It was 
decided to occupy one of them—I think its name is Taghit— 
and a military expedition was organized with the utmost 
care. For months the preparations went on, the reports of 
spies were sifted and collated, and at last the column set 
forth, commanded by an officer well versed in the ways of 
Moorish fighters. 

It is related that the expedition arrived under the walls 
of Taghit and took every possible precaution against sur¬ 
prise. Scouts were sent forward, sentries were posted, and 
the officer rode up cautiously with his finger on the trigger 
of his revolver. Ever on the alert in case he was being led 
into a trap the officer entered the town, elated at taking 
Taghit for France. But in the market-place, calmly taking 
coffee with the city elders, he found Monsieur and Aladame 
Leroy, who had already been there a couple of months! 

Our halt at Agadez lost us a certain amount of time, but 
the champagne had done me a power of good and I set off 
over the rough, rocky track south in the best of spirits. 
Bertie was sound asleep and maybe, after a while, I too 
momentarily closed my eyes, for I suddenly became aware 
that I was motoring rapidly over a vast, level plain and had 
not the slightest idea where I was. 

In vain I peered into the darkness; I could not see one 
of the piles of earth or cut-down trees that mark the track 
through the bush. I took a compass bearing and then 
swung round in a circle and set off in the opposite direction. 
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The grovind was so hard that no wheel-marks showed on it 
and I could not find out where I had left the track. For a 
long time I worked back and forth across the plain, steering 
by compass. At length I shook the sleeping Browning. 

“We’re lost!” I said. 

“I don’t care if we are lost,” he muttered from his bed on 
the floor of the car. “You can find your own bloody way. 
I’m going to sleep. Good night!” 

He relapsed into slumber and I went on with my 
traversing. Suddenly I picked out a mound. Hurrah! 
There was the track! And off we went once more. 

With Bertie still sound asleep I sent the car rocketing 
up the long slopes of the bumpy, sandy, switchback fair¬ 
way to In Sarnia. At frequent intervals I found whole tribes 
of people camping in the middle of the road. As our head¬ 
lamps flooded the low, black tents with light sleepy natives 
would wallop their camels and send them hobbling into 
the bush while they frantically dragged their loads of 
merchandise out of our path. 

In spite of a stop to pour in petrol from an extra four- 
gallon can which we carried on this stage, for across the 
Sahara our car had been doing only fourteen miles to the 
gallon and we feared we might not make Kano on a tankful, 
and in spite of a stop for breakfast, we were getting on 
splendidly. 

We had got on to the winding road to Tessaua before 
we stopped for breakfast, and ran on in broad daylight past 
scores of villages where the natives cried out shrill greetings 
and waved spears or clenched fists. The steering was 
becoming terribly heavy and we dared not attempt to drive 
fast. Repeated attacks with the grease-gun had no effect and 
it was not until we reached the Nigerian border that I had a 
brain-wave, anointed the steering liberally with hot engine- 
oil, and cured the trouble at once. 

It was exactly 2.40 p.m. when we drew up outside the 
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United Africa Company’s store at Kano, having, despite all 
the difficulties we encountered, broken the record for the 
Sahara crossing. The 18/85 Wolseley saloon had 
covered the 2,266 miles from Algiers in three days, four 
hours, forty-five minutes, and in judging this performance 
it should be remembered that for nearly 2,000 miles there 
had been no roads at all. Moreover, the engine had taken 
only a quart of oil since leaving England and not a single 
drop of water had had to be added to the radiator. 
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TRAGEDY 

M r. sheen, who manages so efficiently the motor 
department of the U.A.C., had a gang of black 
mechanics standing by to work on the car. In no time the 
wheels and tyres had been changed, fresh oil put in the 
engine and gearbox and the few chassis nipples given a go 
with the grease-gun. We bathed and changed, dined with 
Sheen and his wife, and slept soundly atthe Railway rest house. 

We had intended to restart at five o’clock next morning, 
but simply could not find our way out of the town! For 
over an hour we tried different roads and at last were 
compelled to awaken poor Sheen and ask him. 

This delay, however, was of small importance, for again 
the Wolseley made light of the difficult road to Maiduguri 
and we gained steadily on schedule. Often we had to drive 
for miles across country, ploughing through deep sand and 
smashing our way through bushes and long grass, because 
the road was still under water. In many places the bridges, 
swept away by the rains, had not yet been repaired; it was a 
sight for the Gods to see the Wolseley nose its way down 
an almost vertical bank, take to the water, and scramble up 
the steep further bank like a tank, its nine-inch Dunlops 
giving an unfailing grip whatever the surface. 

At Mora, where we entered the Cameroons, the French 
sergeant at the military post insisted on our having a drink 
with him. But Browning, prince of schedule-planners, had 
even allowed for this and without any appearance of rude¬ 
ness we were able to get away again dead on time! So at 
Marua, where we were greeted by Mr. O’Hara of the 
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United Africa Company, we enjoyed hot baths, an excellent 
dinner and a short sleep before going on to the ferry across 
the mighty River Logone at Bongor. Even so we were too 
early and lost a whole hour sitting patiently on the bank 
before the pontoon came across. But subsequently, experi¬ 
menting with a new road, we made it all up. And at Fort 
Archambault, 4,272 miles from the start, we were actually 
two minutes ahead of schedule! 

As we neared Fort Archambault we ran into a cloud of 
locusts. Owing to the speed of the car they got wedged in 
front of the radiator, only falling off when we reduced 
speed. A couple of dozen of them got entangled in the 
louvres on the top of the bonnet and their despairing 
expressions were comical to behold. Several eventually got 
clear and took off from the bonnet, for all the world like 
aeroplanes leaving the deck of an aircraft carrier. A few 
got in through the windows before they could be closed, 
and climbed up inside our shorts. Most unpleasant! 

At Fort Archambault was the first telegraph office we 
had come across open since we left Kano on the morning of 
the preceding day, so I tried to send a telegram to Thomas 
reporting our progress. 

“I wish to send an urgent telegram to England,” I said. 

“An urgent telegram?” echoed the French postmaster, 
“but it is so dear that I do not know what it costs!” 

“No doubt it will cost a lot of money,” I replied, “but 
it can’t be helped. Will you look up the rate right away?” 

The postmaster disappeared for a long time and I stood 
at the counter with the sweat pouring down my face. 
Presendy he returned with a tattered Post Office guide. 

“An urgent telegram will cost fifty-five francs, seventy- 
four centimes a word.” 

pis” I answered, “I’ll have to send it.” 

I started to write out my message. Then the Frenchman 
came up to me and said: '^MonsieurI I implore you not to 
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waste your money. An urgent telegram to England will 
take eight days. But if you send a letter by to-morrow’s air¬ 
mail it will be delivered in London in four days’ time—and 
at a fraction of the price!” 

I thanked him and went out. After all, we should be in 
the Belgian Congo the next afternoon, so I might as well 
wait until then.... 

Life, on a journey of this sort, is full of ups and downs. 
The business of the telegram put us back nearly half an 
hour. Then we found a bridge down where the road 
crossed a ravine and had to make a detour of twenty-nine 
miles through the forest. The route was hard to pick up in 
the dead of the night, so that we had fallen two hours 
behind time by the time we ran steeply down to the ferry 
at Bambari and, on a crazy ferry of dug-out canoes lashed 
together, were paddled across the dark stream by a gang of 
naked, singing natives. 

Coffee and a wash as we filled up with Shell at a Greek 
store, a 222-mile drive which included the crossing of three 
great rivers on primitive pontoons, and we reached 
Bangassu, where we left French territory for the Belgian 
Congo. So elated were we at the thought of the good roads 
and the nice hotels lying just across the river that we did 
not even mind when the French administrateur dealing with 
our passports held us up an hour while he discussed with 
us the European political situation. Our delay had thus 
grown to nearly four hours by the time we were free to 
leave the Belgian Customs at Monga, forty-seven miles 
away on the other side of the mighty river Bomu. 

We crossed the Bili river by the ferry at Ilu and were 
discussing whether we should dine at Bondo, on the banks 
of the Uele, or press on to Buta, where we were due to refuel. 

The African night had fallen swiftly, as we followed a 
narrow road through the otherwise impenetrable jungle, 
and lightning flickered ominously directly ahead. 
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Presently a great wind arose. Flurries of dust danced up 
from the road and whirled along in front of us. Tall palms 
bent before the storm. And as vivid flashes of forked lightning 
split the sky the thunder pealed majestically around us. 

Then the rain came. First a few great drops splashing 
the windscreen, then a downpour that defies description. 
Call it a deluge if you will. It was as though great buckets- 
ful of water were being thrown by giant hands at the car. 
I slowed down; changed into third gear; I drove still slower, 
now I was crawling along in second. Our screenwipers 
could scarcely cope with the torrent. Dimly I saw a 
turbulent brown flood pouring downhill towards us, turned 
for an instant by a flash of lightning into a stormy, silver sea. 

As we crept forward, peering through the wet wind¬ 
screen, I could not believe that the storm could go on much 
longer. And then suddenly the whole sky flamed around us. 
The thunderclap accompanying the flash was so startling, 
so deafening in its intensity that involuntarily I braked so 
hard as to stall the engine. At scarcely a second’s interval 
the lightning struck down towards us. We caught an 
instant’s glimpse of a gigantic tree that seemed to be out¬ 
lined in living fire.... 

Then the earth shook with the roar of the thunder. Another 
livid flash showed us the great tree falling, falling.... 

And there it lay smouldering, the raindrops hissing on 
the glowing branches, right across our road and not a 
hundred yards ahead.... 

Abruptly the rain ceased. I got out of the car and 
walked up the streaming red road. Not a hope of getting 
by. Our way lay through a shallow cutting with steep, 
uncHmbable clay banks. On either side, dark and menacing, 
the primeval jungle, a tangle of stinking, steaming 
creepers, giant ferns, bushes and trees. 

On hands and knees I crawled imder the tree and walked 
some way beyond. The storm was retreating fast, the 
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thunder echoing away in the forest. If only we could get 
help to cut down the tree! It was twelve feet round the 
trunk. With our one small axe we had not a hope of doing 
anything.... It started to rain again. 

Browning was studying our log book. “Look,” hesaid,“we 
made a note, on our last Nairobi run, that there was a large 
European house near here. It ought to be about a mile ahead.” 

“Better go back,” I said. “At least there are native 
villages where we might get help.” 

I turned the car cautiously in the narrow road and we set 
oflF in the reverse direction. We had gone about a mile 
when Browning suddenly pointed to the side of the road. 

“Look! Look!” he cried. “The big European house! 
We must have missed it in the darkness and the rain.” 

We droveup to thedoor and knocked. A tall young Belgian, 
lantern in hand, opened it. Briefly I explained the position. 

“Oest bien” he said. “I will call a gang of men im¬ 
mediately. Come in! It is New Year’s Eve and I am all 
alone. You will dine with me!” 

Our host, M. de Boose, produced cans of water, soap and 
towels, bottles and glasses. He apologized for his lack of 
comforts. “I’m not often here,” he said. Presently we 
heard excited chattering outside. 

“The men,” exclaimed de Boose. “Would you like to see 
them?” 

Outside in the rain stood two rows of natives, clad in 
shorts, shabby European jackets and wearing battered 
Homburg hats or caps. Several carried lanterns; all were 
armed with huge axes, saws or machetes. They were 
laughing away, quite unperturbed by the steady downpour. 

“Tell them that they will all get a cadeau, a present, if 
they cut the tree away quickly,” I said. 

de Boose translated. A sort of cheer broke out. White 
teeth grinned in dark faces and away went this motley gang 
singing and laughing. 
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“And now,” I said, “I hope you won’t be offended if we 
contribute a little to your New Year’s party. We have some 
champagne in the car....” 

We had nearly finished eating when one of the gang came 
back to report that they had discovered that further on 
were six trees down across the road. 

“That settles it,” said M. de Boose. “You shall sleep 
here to-night.” 

We turned in, and though I personally fell asleep 
immediately I felt as if the bed was shaking all night, and 
there was a humming in my ears. Living in a car for a week, 
always on the move, was beginning to tell on me. 

Next morning early we were off again, but another big 
tree down across the road, before we reached Buta, delayed 
us nearly an hour. Browning gave one of the black wood¬ 
cutters a cigarette. “Merci, mon blancT he murmured. My 
companion thought for a moment he was being addressed 
as a mountain! 

At Buta we filled up and lunched in a civilized manner at 
the excellent hotel. Then we went on again, leaving the 
forest for savannah-like country, where the road wound 
over the hiUs, dropping again into wooded valleys.... 

Night fell once more. Once again the lightning flashed, 
and dark clouds gathered ahead. We feared another delay, 
for after our narrow escape the previous night we did not 
consider it wise to drive through the forest during a storm. 

I was tired, so I let down my Dunlopillo bed and was soon 
fast asleep. I woke up once, whenBertieBrowningreversed to 
look at a signpost. I inquired where we were, sat up, wrote 
“Tapili: 10.7 p.m.” in the log and went to sleep again. 

I must have slept for about three-quarters of an hour 
when I was awakened roughly by a tremendous shaking, a 
great deal of noise, and the gurgle of water entering the car. 
I suddenly realized that I was under water, choking and 
spluttering. . . . We were sinking ... I must get out, get 
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out! Gasping and coughing the water out of my lungs I 
somehow found a window, heaved myself out and crouched 
on the side of the body. The car rocked in a swift-flowing 
black stream. Where was Browning? Ah! His head 
appeared through the window; I seized him by the shoulders 
and pulled him through the narrow opening. He had lost 
his glasses and blinked wildly round him. He was suffering 
severely from the shock, for, as he told me later, he had 
“seen it coming” and had already said to himself: “This is 
the end. We are dead.” 

I suggested we should swim ashore, but he was loth to 
leave the apparent safety of our car, which had now settled 
firmly on the bottom of the river with a few inches of the 
body side protruding from the water. 

“But, man,” I argued, “these rivers are full of crocodiles!” 

At that very moment a large log came down stream and 
nosed up towards us. Browning, almost blind without his 
glasses, was shaken to the core. 

“My God!” he shouted. “What’s that?” 

After that he agreed with me about swimming ashore. 
One lamp, a searchlight mounted on the near-side screen 
pillar, remained above water. Miraculously, our Lucas 
battery, though totally submerged, was still working, so I 
trained the lamp on the bank and we struck out for the 
shore. The car had evidently fallen on a narrow sandbank, 
for within a yard of it we were out of our depths. Holding 
an electric torch in one hand and Browning’s hand by the 
other I swam the black river, wondering if any crocodiles 
were about, getting horribly out of breath. The current 
carried us some fifty or sixty yards downstream so that we 
landed on a steep, reed-grown bank in complete darkness. 

Browning lay exhausted with his ankles still in the water, 
but I would not let him rest. 

“Get up onto the road, man!” I urged. “The crocodiles 
will get us here, or there may be snakes....” 
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So, stumbling and breatliing noisily we scrambled up the 
precipitous bank, hauling ourselves up by clutching at the 
undergrowth. At last we were on the hard, firm surface of 
the road, and lay flat on out backs for a few minutes to recover 
our breath. I recognized from the moment I first looked up 
from the side of the car the bridge over which we had fallen. 

I remembered this as being not very far from Niangara— 
two miles I thought, but Browning declared it must be twelve. 

There was a village on the bank and I tried to attract the 
attention of the inhabitants. But a deathly silence brooded 
over the place. I tried the doors of several huts, but they 
were locked, although when I thumped upon them I could' 
hear terrified whispering within. Finding the door of a 
smaller hut unlatched, I walked in, shining my torch on the 
terrified face of an old hag, who rose from her bed and stood 
gabbling at me. I found the next hut also had an unlatched 
door, and there quite a handsome young negress stood 
looking at me in silence, with her eyes nearly popping out of 
her head. From neither of them could I get any sense, and, 
wet through and disconsolate. Browning and I started to 
walk up the forest road in the direction of Niangara. We 
limped along arm in arm, for his leg was hurting. Every 
half-mile or so there was a native village where I tried to 
attract attention, but always without results. In the dis¬ 
tance we could hear drums beating, and see the glare of 
fires in the sky, but we date not wander into the jungle at 
night, for fear of snakes or wild beasts... . 

We lost all count of time; all that we knew was that we 
walked and walked, and in time we should get to Niangara. 

Then we had a stroke of luck. Qmte close to the side of 
the road we saw natives singing and dancing round a large 
bonfire. Breaking into a run, we came into the circle of 
firelight to be greeted with roars of laughter. In vain we 
tried to explain by signs that we had crashedover the bridge 
into the river and had narrowly escaped being drowned. 
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In vain we tried to make them understand that we wanted 
to find the house of the nearest white man. 

Then suddenly, one of them, peering into my face, saw 
that it was covered with blood. Swifdy he took in that 
Browning’s leg was also pouring with blood, and rushing 
back to the fire, brought two great flaming branches as 
torches and scrutiniaed us closely. Immediately the natives, 
who before had been laughing at our antics as we tried to 
explain our plight, became sympathetic, and, murmuring 
crooning noises, some of the women came forward to 
support us as if they thought we might at any moment faint. 
At last one of the blacks said: “Mission, Mission Roman!” 
At last here was a word we understood. “Oui, ouiI” I cried. 
“Lead us to it!” 

After lots more talk we managed to persuade them to 
come with us to this Mission, wherever it might be, for we 
could not gather yet whether it was on the road or oflF some¬ 
where to one side in the forest. So off we went, a grotesque 
torchlight procession, with me walking just behind the 
man with the torch, nearly singeing myself by the flames, 
for I had taken off my shirt and jacket, thinking that that 
way I was less likely to catch a chill. Browning limped along 
with his arm round the shoulders of a black girl, and we 
were followed by a motley crew of chattering blacks. 
There was one pause at a nearby village, where the head 
man was induced to come out and accompany us. We walked 
on for what seemed a very long way, and I was never more 
delighted in my life at seeing a speed limit sign than when 
I spotted a triangle marked “Niangara: Autos 20 k.m.” 

We came up to a small house, with steel shutters tightly 
closed. After a lot of knocking a sleepy voice asked what 
we wanted. I shouted through the door that we were two 
Europeans who had met with an accident, and were in 
need of help. 

The door was opened, and we were dragged inside by a 
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huge, bearded priest, who turned out to be the Reverend 
Father Superior. Dieu! Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” he 

exclaimed. And immediately, while he plied us with 
questions, he took out of the cupboard a rough khaki 
shirt and shorts, such as the native workmen wear, and 
dressed me in them. To Browning he gave a pair of his 
own pyjamas, but so stout a man was the Father Superior 
that the trousers went twice round Browning’s waist, the 
part that should have been at the front doing up at the back! 

“I have nothing to give these good people who have 
brought us here, mon pm” I said. “Can you possibly give 
them some sort of reward?” 

“Leave that to me,” said the Father, and straightway 
opened a packet of cigarettes lying on his desk and dis¬ 
tributed them amongst the natives. One of them, apparently 
complained that this was not enough. So the Reverend 
Father, beard bristling, rushed at him, boxed both his ears 
and kicked him hard on the behind. Whereupon the others 
ran away screaming and laughing into the forest. 

“Don’t let that upset you,” said the Father. “They’re quite 
used to it. Now if you go straight across the road and wait by 
that building, I will fetch the Sister. You are lucky enough to 
have arrived at one of the best hospitals in all the Congo.” 

We saw the Reverend Father running off at full speed in 
his pyjamas through the woods, and five minutes later he 
returned with a charming Belgian nun, Saur Marie de 
I’Annonciation. She spoke good English, and as she washed 
our numerous cuts and bound them up she, too, asked what 
had happened. 

We could not tell her exactly. Browning himself was 
vague. All that he could remember was that he looked up 
suddenly to find that the car was swerving towards the edge 
of a terrible drop into a black abyss. He had pulled the 
steering wheel too sharply to the left, and hit the railings of 
the bridge. We think now that the massive railings bent 
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the bumper and nearside front wing down on to the tyre, 
causing one front wheel to lock, and rendering the car 
uncontrollable. The big tyres climbed over the parapet and 
we fell a distance of more than thirty feet into the black, 
troubled waters of the river Gada. 

“You two look as if you could do with a drink!” ex¬ 
claimed Sister Marie. “I am afraid I have not got any 
whisky or brandy, but I will bring you a bottle of wine, and 
I will make you some hot tea.” 

In a few minutes this good soul reappeared with tea and 
wine and a bottle of aspirin, and a few seconds later we 
were tucked up in between the clean white sheets of beds in 
the European ward of the Niangara hospital. 

In the morning, before we had finished breakfast, the 
local administrateur, the chief of the police, the bishop and 
the doctor had all called to see us. The chief of the police 
declared that anything could be done if only there were 
enough men, and he would soon get the car out of the river. 

“Wait until you see it,” I said. 

In due course fifty prisoners, wearing black and yellow 
jerseys, were marched off through the forest. An hour or so 
later we followed by car. Already some of the prisoners 
had dived into the river and were swimming to the car with 
ropes in their teeth. Cables were fastened on to the axles. 
A horde of prisoners and villagers were set to haul upon 
the ropes, and as, slowly, the car gained an upright position 
it sank like a stone until even the white-painted roof dis¬ 
appeared below the surface of the water. The car was dragged 
sideways and even then the prisoners had to hack away the 
branches and dig away clumps of earth, making a sort of 
road up which our poor, battered Wolseley could be drawn. 

Indeed it was a sorry sight. The headlamps had dis¬ 
appeared, the windscreen was non-existent, two windows 
were smashed and the wings were battered out of all recog¬ 
nition. We did not think it possible for the car ever to run 
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again. By this time Btowning and I were exhausted with 
standing about for hours under the hot sun, so we returned 
to the hospital by car and presently, with the police chief 
at the wheel, the black prisoners drew the car along the 
road to the hospital. 

Next morning we had a good look at it. Apart from the 
fact that the dumbirons were bent and the chassis distorted 
here and there, the only structural breakage appeared to be 
the rear spring hanger of the nearside front spring. This 
had torn clean out of the chassis, leaving the back end of one 
front spring unsupported; but masses of oil all over the 
rear axle made us fear that it was cracked, and we felt sure ■ 
that the front axle and steering must have been badly bent 
in the crash. Subsequent investigation proved how wrong 
we were. For the moment there was very little we could do 
so I contented myself with removing the sparking plugs, 
turning the engine over by hand and expelling the water 
from the cylinders. That is the only attention which the 
car received for four days. 

In the meantime, having twice been let down by local 
Greek traders who had contracted to convey our car by 
lorry to Juba, or at any rate Aba, where welding facilities 
were available, we at last found a friendly Belgian who 
agreed to transport our Wolseley by lorry for 330 miles to 
Juba. We duly set off, but nearly came to grief within the 
first twenty or thirty miles. Swerving to avoid an enormous 
hole in the toad, the Belgian driver nearly overturned his 
lorry (with our car on top of it!) in the ditch. Instead of 
letting the truck run on into the elephant grass, he wrenched 
the steering-wheel round and we flung across the road, 
heeling over at an angle of forty-five degrees as we crossed 
the ditch on the opposite side. Somehow or other our top- 
heavy lorry did not turn over and was pulled up, with all of 
us very shaken, on the road once more. 

After that the Belgian preferred to let his native chauffeur, 
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who was a very much better driver, take the wheel. We 
went on and stayed the night at Aba, and soon after lunch 
the next day we drew up outside Government House at 
Juba, on the banks of the Nile. 

Up to that time our only hope had been to get the car 
to Juba so that we could embark it on one of the Nile 
steamers and ship it back to England. But the A.D.C. to 
the Governor insisted that we should have the car looked at 
by the mechanics of the Sudan Defence Force, who had a 
well-equipped workshop. Thanks to his efforts Mr. Fletcher, 
the works manager of the Army workshop, hurried to our 
assistance. “If you and Mr. Browning will go and have a 
bath and a cup of tea,” he said, “I will have the car cleaned 
down, raised up on our new hydraulic lift and examined. 
I will come along in an hour’s time and tell you what the 
chances are of effecting a repair.” 

In due course, Fletcher was back and very optimistic. 
“Well,” he said, “I reckon that we can make up a steel 
plate and bolt it to the chassis to take that back spring- 
hanger. There is nothing whatever wrong with your axles. 
Not even the steering is bent and all your wheels are true. 
The body is frightful, but I reckon that we can get that into 
some sort of shape if you don’t mind what it looks like. 
Shall we go ahead?” 

Bertie and I were at first dubious. We could not believe 
that a car could have fallen more than thirty feet, as ours 
had done, been totally submerged and remained water¬ 
logged for four whole days without suffering serious 
trouble. But half a dozen Egyptian motor mechanics were 
set to work early next morning, the doors removed and the 
body hammered lustily into a shape that would allow the 
doors to close. Our flattened wings rapidly assumed their 
original contours, the running-boards were straightened 
and a strap made to hold the bonnet in place, for all the 
clips had been wrenched off. 
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Meanwhile our Lockheed brake tubes, which were badly 
kinked and broken at one or two points, were repaired, the 
battery was taken out, drained, refilled and charged, and 
engine, gearbox and back-axle were drained of river water. 
The carburetter float-chambers were fuU of sand and water 
and one of our duplicated fuel pumps had given out. But 
all our electrical equipment: dynamo, coil, distributor and 
so on, was working perfectly. 

While we were helping the mechanics to sort things out 
a very big man in shorts and with a large plume at one side 
of his topee strode into the garage. His badges showed him 
to hold the rank of Major: it was Bimbashi Guy Stanton oF 
the Sudan Defence Force, who had come in from Torit to 
report. He was a marvellous fellow. In collaboration with 
Fletcher he somehow inspired the men with his own keen 
desire to see us once more on the road, speeding towards the 
Cape. Later, when after working right through Saturday 
and Sunday, and far into the night, the Egyptians showed 
signs of flagging, Stanton had a brain-wave. He knew of 
the rivalry between Gleisner and ourselves. He knew also 
that one of the mechanics, a dark-visaged Russo-Syrian, 
nicknamed “Whiskers” because of his magnificent mus- 
tachios, had a hatred of Jews. 

So the Bimbashi said to him: “These two Englishmen 
are pursuing a Jew.” 

“By AUah! They shall catch him!” shouted Whiskers, 
and straightway urged on his confederates to work with 
redoubled energy. 

The heat under the corrugated iron roof of the garage 
was appalling. Browning, despite his bad leg, was standing 
about, looking pale and tired, and I was glad when Stanton 
drove us both up to the hospital to have our cuts examined 
by the doctor. 

I was feeling none too good myself, and while Bertie 
was having his leg dressed I lay down on the couch in the 
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consulting room. Dr. Malone was rather scathing. “Lots 
of people feel faint at the smell of a hospital,” he said. 

“7 never do,” I snapped. “It must be the heat.” 

Presently we went back to the hotel. I had a splitting head¬ 
ache. A couple of drinks only made me feel worse. 

Leaving the party in the lounge I went and took my 
temperature. It was a hundred and two. 

A good Samaritan, leaving his luncheon on the table, 
insisted on driving me to Dr. Malone’s house. A blood- 
test was made. Half an hour later I knew the worst. I had 
gone down with malaria. 

Possibly because I had been taking Atebrin regularly, the 
attack was of ridiculously short duration. By tea-time my 
temperature was normal. For two days I just lay on my 
bed, eating like a horse, drinking quarts of orange squash 
and writing articles for all I was worth when I wasn’t too 
muzzy with quinine. 

I was much more worried about Bertie, for the doctor 
feared that the shin bone would get infected by the deep, 
jagged cuts in his leg, and a hospital orderly came round to 
apply fresh dressings every two hours. My left hand was 
swollen to enormous proportions, and in the absence of 
X-ray apparatus it was not discovered that I had broken a 
bone in the crash. My chest hurt badly and I feared that I 
had cracked a rib, but painful punching by the doctor 
revealed that the cartilage was merely strained. 

Bertie and I vied with one another for the colour and 
size of our bruises. There was scarcely a square inch of skin 
on our bodies that was not black, blue or yellow. And then, 
owing to the heat, our cuts became inflamed round the 
edges; grew into septic bush-sores.... 

Anxiously we waited until we knew that the engine was 
ready for starting. A couple of six-volt batteries off an 
army Ford were connected up; the petrol pump clicked 
encouragingly and the ignition tell-tale lamp on the dash- 
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board glowed tedly. The starter button was pressed. We held 
our breaths while the engine rotated a few times. Then it fired; 
haltingly at first, as if coughing the last dregs of the River 
Gada out of its system, but soon it setded down to a steady, 
even purr on the original set of Champion plugs. 

Cautiously, with the back axle jacked up, we tried the 
clutch and gears. Everything worked as smoothly and 
sweedy as when the car left Birmingham. 

There was still lots to be done before we could safely 
restart. Wisely, I think, we allowed an extra day to attend to 
minor details, wire up a headlamp taken from an army Ford ^ 
and put green wire mosquito netting in place of the smashed 
windscreen in order to keep out insects. 

While this work was being completed we made our plans. 
Whether we continued depended partiy on our chances of 
beating Gleisner. I wired to the Johannesburg Star to find 
out if he had yet reached the capital of the Rand. 

The reply came through: “Gleisner apparently not 
reached Capetown understand still somewhere Northern 
Rhodesia.” 

The same night Fletcher heard on the wireless that a 
motorist attempting to beat the London-Capetown record 
had crashed near Bulawayo, and next morning a wire from 
Thomas (who had heard the same item in a news bulletin) 
confirmed that Gleisner was in hospital. 

Poor Gleisner! He, too, had had his share of bad luck. 
We had heard about him at intervals on our way across 
Africa. He had ditched the Dodge at Fort Archambault 
and damaged the same near-side front suspension unit that 
had got bent in the crash near Lyons. It was repaired by 
French Army sappers, but the mishap lost Gleisner and 
G^ard more than twenty-four hours. 

At Buta they had spent the whole afternoon worlgng on 
the car—this time, we were told, the gearbox was giving 
trouble—and further bother with the front springing 
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resulted in them taking nine hours to cover the forty miles 
between Aba and Yei, a small post near the Sudan border. 

They had arrived at Yei in the afternoon and had dashed 
off down the little-used road to the Laropi ferry. As at 
Marua, as at Buta, as at Aba the couple were described by 
the District Officer at Yei: 

“A car suddenly arrived at about seventy miles an hour 
and I thought it was going clean through the barrier across 
the road. Out got a small, dishevelled, dirty man. He had 
several days* growth of beard and wore a fflthy shirt open 
to the waist. His arms and even his bare chest were black 
with oil and dust. His companion, a Frenchman, was 
tidier but looked very pale and tired.” 

This was on December 15 th. The accidents which had 
befallen both of us would by now have equalled our chances, 
for we had taken the same number of days to reach the 
Sudan. But the American car had crashed again and, if we 
were careful, we might yet overtake it. 

Stanton came to see us off at the steam ferry across the 
Nile when, early in the morning of Wednesday, January 
8th, we set out on the 780-mile run to Nairobi. It was very 
hot even at 7.30 a.m. and we were wearing only shorts and 
shirts. 

The road to Nimule was pretty good—well engineered 
and taking us over some big, wooded hills. We had 
imagined Nimule to be a place rather like Juba, but found 
only a collection of half a dozen miserable huts. As we ran 
down from the hills an ominous knocking from a front- 
wheel caused Browning to pull-up suddenly. A front- 
wheel bearing had broken up, presumably as the result of 
the crash. Fortunately we had a spare, fitted it in an hour 
or so, and went on. This was the only spare part that it was 
necessary to fit during the whole of our 10,500-mile journey. 

As far as Lira the going was good and we averaged about 
30 m.p.h. In our hurry to get away from Juba we had 
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omitted to fill our water tanks and wanted some fresh water, 
so while I took on petrol at an Indian store Bertie walked 
up the road, saw a well-dressed Indian of venerable appear¬ 
ance and asked him whether it was possible to buy any 
filtered water. 

“Why,” replied the Indian, “I will give you as much as 
you want. And water to wash in also. But first call your 
friend, and then you shall have tea with me!” 

We sat in a little room surrounded by huge photographs 
of all our host’s family and relations, while the red table¬ 
cloth was spread with things for tea. 

And what a tea it was! Bread and butter and strawberry 
jam and cake. 

“This is too good of you,” I said. 

“Not at all 1 Not at all 1 I myself do twenty-five thousand 
miles travelling a year on business and I consider it my duty 
to offer hospitality to all fellow travellers. See! Here is my 
card! I have many interests: in cotton, sugar and tobacco. 
My name is Devjibhai Karamshi Hindocha, of Jinja.” 

When, after a good hours’ rest, we got up to leave, this 
charming old gentleman pressed on us two large quart 
bottles of cyder—^the best drink we had had since leaving 
England. 

He would not allow us to pay for anything. 

“It is my duly to help you,” he kept on saying. 

The road to Mbale was in a terrible state. We bumped 
over huge potholes and appalling corrugations for about 
150 miles, got lost in Mbale soon after midnight and could 
get only the vaguest directions from a native policeman who 
spoke no English. We should have gone on to Tororo, but 
thought it would be quicker to follow the wretched trail 
through Malikisi, where we had had such an anxious time 
on the Rolls. We had lost a lot of time through taking 
wrong turnings and followed grass-grown paths hopefully 
if they went in the right direction, with the result that we 
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only averaged just over twenty miles an hour. Then, 
getting on to roads we knew, we made better progress, and 
at about half-past six on a lovely sunny morning stopped 
for breakfast at a charming hotel at Eldoret, on the broad 
main road to Nairobi. 

Next to crossing France, that night had been the coldest 
on the whole journey. Remember that we had no glass in 
the windscreen and two windows were broken. We could 
see daylight round the edges of three out of four doors. We 
took turns lying down and trying to rest, but the piercing 
draughts made sleep impossible. 

Near Malikisi, up at six or seven thousand feet altitude, 
we had had to stop and, with shaking hands and chattering 
teeth, open up our broken suit cases to get out warm 
sweaters, flannel trousers and thick stockings. When we 
stopped for breakfast we were tired out, not so much by 
our aU-night drive as by the intense cold. Now, as we 
climbed up and up towards the Equator, we still wore 
warm coats despite the sunshine. At nine thousand feet 
we might have been among the Scottish highlands, for aU 
around us were bleak hill-sides with a straggling wood in an 
occasional hollow. Mistaking our way we turned oflF just 
too soon, bumped down a shocking hill into Londiani and 
had to climb up once more before, in the distance, we 
beheld the trim townlet of Nakuru. 

We began to meet more and more cars and sufiered 
exceedingly from the dust. Every time we passed a vehicle 
choking, gritty clouds invaded the car. We had no goggles 
and our half-closed eyes were smarting and bloodshot. 

What little hair we had (we are both pretty bald), our 
eyebrows and moustaches were thick with white dust. We 
must have presented a pretty dreadful appearance when at 
last we spotted a signpost marked “Closeburn” and turned 
left into the cool, flower-filled garden of Grahame Bell’s 
house. 
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TANGANYIKA 

115 ELL had been tremendously helpful. He and Robson, 
•^whom we had first met on the Rolls-Royce journey, 
had supervised all the preparations made for our arrival 
and now, after giving us tea, he got out his big green 
Bentley and led us the remaining eight miles into Nairobi. 

We dumped the Wolseley at the excellent garage of the 
Overseas Motor Co., with instructions to weld in place the 
plate which Fletcher had fitted at Juba, to find a pair of 
headlamps and fit glass in the screen and windows. Then 
Bell drove us up to the hospital, where we met Dr. 
Anderson and arranged to be X-rayed next morning. 

What a luxury it was to wallow in our own baths at the 
New Stanley Hotel, to wear clean and tidy clothes and have 
a hair-cut! 

The X-rays revealed the broken bone in my hand and Dr. 
Anderson told me it had practically set itself, and not too well. 

“m give you an anaesthetic,” he said, “and pull it out 
again. FU strap up your arm and you’ll be able to use it 
again in two months.” 

“Two months 1 ” I exclaimed. “T/fat’s no good! Why, 
we’ve got to drive to Cape Town in a week 1 ” 

The doctor looked at me as if I were crazy. 

“In that case,” he said, “I can do nothing except bind 
your hand up in plaster of Paris and leave it as it is.” 

The radiologist discovered that what we feared most 
had happened to Browning’s leg: the bone had got in¬ 
fected from his septic cuts and there was serious danger of 
the shin-bone rotting gradually away. 
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Dr. Anderson was a great believer in cod-liver oil. 
“Put dressings of cod-liver oil on your cuts as often as you 
can,” he told Browning. “It’s wonderful stuff for drawing 
out poison.” He also prescribed a new drug which was to 
fight the risk of blood-poisoning and my companion took 
a dose that night. 

Next morning he looked awful. He was grey in the face, 
his hands trembled and he seemed exhausted and short of 
breath. When I went to have my hand bound up the 
doctor inquired how he was. I told him. 

“I suppose,” I queried, “that that drug you gave him is 
all right taken in conjunction with Atebrin?” 

“Good Lord 1 Is he taking Atebrin? Tell him to stop at 
once. Not to take any ‘XXX’ and no Atebrin either. What¬ 
ever he does he must avoid things with sulphur in. He’d 
better take quinine hydrochloride against malaria— bisul¬ 
phide would make him very iU indeed.” 

In spite of knocking-off the cure right away Bertie wasiUfor 
about five days afterwards, and it was not until we got right 
down into Rhodesia that he was fit enough to drive all night. 

The consolidating of our Juba repairs took longer than 
we expected, partly because an Indian welder, a beturbaned 
gentleman with an enormous bushy brown beard, put his 
oxy-acetylene flame right through our main electrical 
conduit, frizzling up seventeen wires at one fell swoop! 

The Overseas Motor Co. were very helpful indeed, 
putting all their best European mechanics on to our job, 
packing doors round with sacking and making the car as 
snug as possible. Various odd jobs took up the whole of 
Friday, and it was three o’clock on the Saturday afternoon 
before we really resumed our journey. 

As far as Nairobi most of the road was known to both 
of us, and with the exception of the stretch between Aba 
and Malikisi we had been able to plan a schedule based on 
previous experience. Now, however, we were driving 
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“into the blue”, running to a guesswork timetable through 
country wildly diflFerent from what we had expected. It was 
uncanny, all the same, to see how nearly right our times 
worked out despite the fact that our car, though handling 
much better now that the Dunlop Trakgrip tyres were 
fitted to carefully-balanced wheels, was still far from its 
original condition. By the time darkness overtook us we 
had covered ninety-nine miles and had only lost two 
minutes on a hoped-for average of 33 m.p.h., and that 
despite several stops for photographing wild animals. 

It was like driving through a gigantic Whipsnade. We 
had not been going ten miles before we passed herds of 
zebra, all kinds of deer and two vast herds of buffalo moving 
slowly away to our right. The road, of single car width and 
deeply rutted, ran over a bleak, grey-green hill-side literally 
teeming with game. Gradually the country became wooded 
and the narrow road wound steeply up and down, plunging 
sometimes with a gradient of one-in-four down to a stony 
“drift” where a stream cut across it. 

Namanga rest-house, in the midst of the game reserve 
and surrounded by flowers, was a little paradise where we 
would fain have tarried. For a long time, a hundred miles 
away on our left, the mighty snow-capped bulk of Kiliman¬ 
jaro towered into the sky. Then night came swiftiy and 
we motored steadily through the scented darkness, watched 
by scores of yellow eyes shining in the light of our head¬ 
lamps. Nine o’clock had struck when we drove down the 
long main street of Arusha, in the former German colony 
of Tanganyika. 

In the excellent hotel where we stayed the taps over the 
basins in our bedrooms still bore the letters K for kalt 
and W for •warm, but UUiott, the manager, ran it on typically 
English lines. We had fresh strawberries and cream for 
dinner after I had succeeded in waking B?rtie, who had 
gone sound asleep, sitting bolt upright in a chair, while I 
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was away filling our tank. UUiott had good news for us. 
The road to Babati, which had been described to me as a 
sea of mud in wet weather, was almost dry. We had feared 
this section most of all, for it consisted mostly of the black- 
cotton-soil in which cars swiftly sink axle-deep and may 
remain stuck for hours. 

Dawn was breaking as we set off again; a lovely clear 
morning with grey mist still hiding the valleys. The road 
was horribly cut-up; we could see where lorries had slid 
downhill with locked wheels or had zig-zagged up with 
their chain-shod tyres digging deep into the mud. Carefully 
straddling the worst ruts we travelled up hiU and down dale, 
negotiated the notorious grass-grown, swampy Mbugwe 
Flats and left the danger zone at Babati by 9 a.m. 

Then, leaving the steamy plains, we climbed steeply, 
by a winding road, through densely wooded hills. From the 
lofty summit of Pienaar’s Heights we looked out over an 
immense plain, spread like a map thousands of feet below 
us, with forests and rivers and expanses of open bush- 
country stretching away to a misty, infinitely remote 
horizon. Presently, creeping down a tortuous escarpment, 
we came, to our joy, on to a real road—unsurfaced, but 
broad and well-drained. From time to time notice-boards 
directed travellers to farms or coffee plantations to the 
right or left of the road. Only about one name in ten was 
a British one; all the others bore the names of German settlers. 

Without ever driving fast we found that we were gaining 
enormously on our self imposed schedule. The drifts or 
dongas, sometimes every few yards, compelled us to slow 
down to a crawl, creep steeply down a slope of some 
forty-five degrees, splash through the shallow water and, 
with engine roaring, soar up the farther bank. Thanks to 
the Wolseley’s magnificent road-holding we could corner 
as fast as we could travel on the straights and we found 
ourselves averaging over 38 m.p.h. 
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In a sense it was a relief to be in open, cultivated country, 
though it was less romantic than travelling through the 
bush, where we would round a bend to see a tall giraffe 
gaping at us in the middle of the road or the vast bulk of an 
elephant crashing through the long grass. 

Although the Shell representative at Dodoma had been 
told to expect us on Sunday afternoon, we arrived so much 
earlier than we had hoped to do that we feared we might 
not find him. Entering the town we saw an aerodrome on 
our left, and were in two minds whether to turn off the 
main road. But just at that moment a large black man, 
gesticulating wildly, appeared a hundred yards or so ahead, i 
He wore a dark blue jersey and a fez, and as he ran towards 
us we made out the Shell emblem on his chest. 

He threw himself on to one of our battered wings and 
energetically waved us on. We dared not go too fast in case 
he fell off, and he seemed quite disgusted with our slow 
progress. A moment later another taU black, similarly 
attired, rushed into the road and pointed towards a little 
shop. Here two Indians in spotless white drill suits and 
carefully-whitened topees welcomed us to Dodoma in the 
politest manner possible, and got their boys fairly rushing 
around filling our big tank. 

Had we been taking part in a road-race they could not 
have filled us up more quickly. We were ready to re-start 
within five minutes of our arrival, but the necessity for 
dispatching telegrams held us up another ten or eleven 
minutes. The Indian gentlemen had thought of every¬ 
thing. They had just the right kind of petrol funnel and 
filtered our fuel through chamois leather. They had iced 
beer and soda-water ready for us. When we left they 
wished us all the luck in the world. 

We started to climb again from the moment we left 
Dodoma. As we turned corner after corner on the narrow 
road, often with a nasty drop on the outside, we wondered 
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how on earth the boys in the Nairobi-Rand race three years 
before had managed to keep up their fantastic averages on 
these rutted, bumpy lanes. The winner had averaged 46.6 
m.p.h. for 2,750 miles, driving night and day, and on 
“roads” where the average Englishman would scarcely dare 
exceed a maximum of twenty! 

For nine miles we wound our way to the wooded summit, 
on every bend catching a swift glimpse of endless, impenet¬ 
rable forests spread like a carpet far below. Heavy, dark 
clouds had been gathering ahead and as we started at last to 
run downhill the lightning flashed and the thunder cracked 
deafeningly above the roaring of the rain. 

I turned on the windscreen wiper and immediately the 
engine spluttered and misfired. Anxiously I blew the horns 
to see what would happen. If I sounded only one all was well, 
but if I attempted to blow both at once the engine cut out. 

By now it was pitch dark. I turned on the lights. In¬ 
stantly the engine began to falter. 

“That blasted Indian!” exclaimed Bertie. “I huw he’d 
mucked up our wiring when he put the welding-flame 
through it!” 

We were quite sure that we had a short circuit, perhaps 
several short-circuits, in the wiring. I got out into the 
drenching downpour and peered under the wings and 
below the radiator. I could find nothing wrong. 

“How far’s Iringa?” I asked. 

“Only two miles.” 

“Oh! Fine! All right. I’ll drive dead slow without lights 
or screenwiper, and just hope we get there, that’s aU!” 

Water was pouring in on us through our leaky roof and 
ill-fitting doors. I crawled along in bottom gear, my nose 
pressed against the windscreen, peering into the streaming 
darkness. 

We saw a light. It came from the bar of the Iringa hotel, 
and a moment later we walked, blinking, into the brightly- 
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lit room, the water running off us to form little puddles on 
the floor. A party of half a dozen English people looked 
at us in astonishment. 

They had heard nothing of our record attempt or of the 
crash that had delayed us. We asked if we might have 
dinner, for we intended to go on through the night if we 
could trace the fault in the wiring. They dine late in those 
parts, so Bertie and I went out and wandered rather aim¬ 
lessly round the car in the rain, too tired to do anything 
practical. Our knees trembled and our hands shook as 
though we had gone three nights without sleep. Suddenly 
we realized that we had, after all, covered 435 miles on 
difficult roads since a quartet to six that morning. 

“Go in and get a drink, Bertie,” I urged, “while I put 
the car away. We’ll stay here the night.” 

When I tried to move the car the starter would not work. 
The manager of the hotel called out a few native boys to 
push. After a few yards the engine started, but spluttered 
and died as soon as I switched on the lights. After the suit 
cases were taken out of the back I splashed back to the 
hotel to find Bertie alone in the lounge, asleep sitting up in 
a chair. In his hand a tumbler of whisky was tilted so that 
the liquid trickled urmoticed on to his bare knees. 

I woke him up. Dinner was not yet ready, so we each 
had a warm bath. Another drink and the agreeable change 
of having several people to talk to restored him to pretty 
near normal, though it was evident that he was still suffering 
from the after effects of that fatal mixture of medicines. 

When at last, after an excellent dinner, we tumbled into 
bed dead to the world, we fell asleep with the hiss of the 
falling rain sounding in our ears. It was still raining hard 
when we awoke half an hour before dawn and I went out 
to wrestle with the Wolseley’s electrical system while 
Bertie dressed his injured legs with more coH-liver oil. 

Turning on the headlamps in the dark shed that served 
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for a garage I noticed that the light came on slowly and soon 
faded away. It began to dawn on me that the battery was 
completely run down, for even the petrol pumps would no 
longer operate. I remembered that our ammeter had 
registered practically nothing since we had put on our 
spare voltage regulator at Nairobi, for the one originally 
fitted had been affected by the immersion in the river and 
our dynamo had been allowed to charge up with such vim 
that the ammeter needle was wedged against the side of its 
casing and we were burning out our big sixty-watt bulbs 
every few miles. 

The spare voltage regulator had been affected in exactly 
the opposite manner and would not allow the battery to get 
charged at all! 

In an excellent garage near by two French-speaking 
mechanics from the Seychelle Islands tried to “fake-up” 
the regulator with bits taken from one on an American car, 
but without success. The only thing to do was to replace 
the old one and let the battery be overcharged. 

The work took up most of the morning, and as I walked 
to the post office to send off a wire I was very conscious of 
being in a German colony despite the fact that, adminis¬ 
tered under Mandate, it had been run on British lines for 
twenty years. The low, tin-roofed shops in the wide street 
all bore name-boards written not only in German, but in 
that unmistakably Teutonic style with elongated white 
lettering on a black background. 

A young German mechanic, wearing an oil-soaked 
double Terai with the tail of a wild-cat as hatband, had 
been helping to work on the car. 

“I suppose you are the son of a pre-war German settler 
in the colony?” I asked. 

“Oh no,” was his reply, “I came out only six months ago. 
My fare was paid by the Government at home.” 

Then the inevitable question; 
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“When do you think the English will give us back our 
colonies?” 

What was the good explaining that Britain is not in a 
position to hand them back, that although entrusted with 
the administration of some of them she has no power to 
return them to their former owners without the consent of 
her fellow trustees, among whom are the United States of 
America? Germans the world over are taught to believe 
that “England” stole their colonial possessions, and it is to 
us that they look for their return. 

The “colonial question” was being discussed in the 
hotel by Bertie Browning and a very interesting retired 
colonel who was there on a visit from Uganda. While I 
made my purchases in the local stores, finding that the 
Indian shopkeeper could speak fluent German but knew no 
English, the Colonel explained to Bertie his view of the 
situation. 

“Although officially we rule this country,” he said, “the 
Germans run it. Nearly all the local affairs are conducted by 
the German planters. Their own government buys farms 
and plantations out here, stocks them and sends out people 
to work them. It undertakes to buy all their produce, but it 
also buys the stuff" from British-owned estates.” 

“As for the natives, one hears a lot of talk about them 
being fiercely opposed to returning under German domina¬ 
tion. But a lot of them say that they preferred the rough, 
often brutal, justice meted out to them by their German 
masters. If a native does anything wrong there is a case 
about it nowadays. Weeks and months drag on, and most 
of the proceedings are over his head. He may be losing 
money or losing work while points of law are argued. 
Under German administration he may have got fifty lashes, 
but he was back at work next day earning money.” 

The Colonel, Bertie gathered, was in favour of returning 
the colonies to Germany. 
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With the exception of a short, winding, downhill section 
a good, wide road ran straight for the next 115 miles. We 
set oflF after an early lunch and passed the Highlands Hotel 
at Sao, a big place oflF to the left of the road and sixty miles 
from Iringa, after two hours’ running. At intervals we 
passed so-caUed “hotels”, miserable mud huts evidently 
intended as rest-houses for native lorry-drivers. We were 
amused to find one, far out in the bush, labelled “Marine 
Hotel”. A Marine hotel in Central Africa I 

Soon after we crossed the great iron bridge over the 
Mborali river the sun came out, flooding the wooded country 
with golden light. Now, winding steeply through high hills, 
the road had a better surface. Whoever was not driving at 
the time tried to recognize the blue, distant hills on the map 
and to detect by which pass we should approach Mbeya. 

We were on very high ground soon after passing the 
attractive Tchimala River Hotel standing in a garden vivid 
with flowers. Brown hills rose peak after peak before us. 
On a ridge we found a grizzled German settler fitting chains 
to the wheels of his lorry. 

“Here the hills begin,” he said. “It is prudent to fit chains.” 

Confident in our wonderful Dunlop Trakgrip treads we 
decided not to waste time messing about with chains, and 
Bertie steered to pass the lorry. There was very litde room 
in which to get by, and I stood in front to guide him. 

Suddenly he called sharply; “/ can't steer I" 

‘‘Whatr 

“I can’t steer.” 

The car was slowly sliding on the brown mud towards 
the edge of a terrifying precipice. One front wheel was 
locked. Bertie had no control whatever. 

“Take the brake off, man,” I yelled. 

“It is off, Humfrey.” 

“Well.... Ah! The wheel’s turning.” 

With a gasp of relief I climbed back into the car and 
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slowly, with infinite caution, we crawled down the hill with 
bottom gear engaged. The slightest touch on the brakes 
would set the car sliding, crabwise, down the curving 
slope of thick, slimy clay. Mud had got into the brakes so 
that they did not free themselves readily. 

I felt thoroughly frightened, though I knew that Bertie 
was driving with the utmost care and all the skill bom of 
thirty-five years’ experience. I clutched the plated handrail on 
the dash so hard that my knuckles stood out white and bony. 

It was growing dark. Normally there would have been 
no twilight, but the lowering clouds caused a dim half- 
light in which our headlamps seemed to have no power.' 
At last Bertie stopped. 

“You can see better than I can in this sort of light, 
Humfrey. You’d better drive.” 

I crawled on, my heart in my mouth. Soon it was quite 
dark, but the road went so steeply uphill and down, and 
round so many sharp bends, that one could never see more 
than a few yards ahead. A black abyss of incalculable depth 
yawned only a few inches from our front wheels. I could 
not see whether we were still on slimy mud and, fearful of 
the clogged brakes sticking on, I crept downhill at less than 
walking pace. 

Occasionally there was a burst of rain, making it still 
more difficult to see anything at all. Then we half slid down 
an incredibly steep gradient, crossed a narrow, rickety 
wooden bridge the very sight of which gave Bertie a spasm 
of fear, and started up a precipitous brown slope bordered 
each side by a ditch four or five feet deep. 

It was like a nightmare. Despite the prominent tread on 
the tyres the wheels were spinning continuously. I changed 
into bottom gear, gave the engine the merest whiff of gas 
and crawled up, trying to give the tyres a chance to grip. 
Again and again we all but stopped, but at 4 st we gathered 
speed as the gradient eased. 
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Bertie, who had been alternately burying his face in his 
hands and staring horror-stricken at the perilous road 
ahead, suddenly swallowed audibly and said in choked, 
emotional tones: 

“A magnificent piece of driving! A magnificent effort!” 

A moment later we reached a village and we knew that 
we were at the top of the pass. Ahead lay a descent of many 
miles into Mbeya. If it was anything like the slopes we had 
just climbed it would be madness to embark upon it without 
chains. 

I stared ahead in the darkness, trying to see what the 
road was like. Then I turned to Bertie. “Come on,” I said. 
“We’ll fit the chains.” 

He was slow getting out of the car, and when I saw him 
I was shocked. His face was drawn and grey; his breath 
came in sobs. So shaky were his hands that he fumbled 
badly with the key of the chain-locker. 

“Oh, that awful hill!” he gasped. 

He made a tremendous effort to control himself. 

“I know I’m being a bloody fool, Humfrey,” he sobbed, 
“but I just can’t help it. I know we’re quite safe, and that 
you’re Ijeing terribly careful, but oh! that hill. . . and that 
. . . that bridge!” 

Poor old Bertie! He could not get rid of that nightmare 
recollection of our Niangara smash. Night after night, 
when the moon shone and the bullfrogs croaked, he would 
see again the yawning chasm on his right, hear the dreadful, 
splintering crash as the car broke through the rails and fell 
through dark space into the seething black waters far below. 
Once again he would live through that queer, calm 
moment when he had thought: “This is the end. We are 
dead.” Then he would recall the ghastly struggle for life 
in the submerged car, the breathless swim in the night, and 
the terrible realization that our attempt on the Cape Record 
had failed miserably. .. 
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How fortunate I had been to be sleeping at that moment 1 
For I had awakened to action swift and vital. There was no 
time to think. I had but to follow blind instinct. 

Bertie suffered agonies of remorse and continually 
blamed himself for file crash. After all, it could just as 
easily have happened while I was driving. A moment’s 
lapse, and there we would have been, just the same, in the 
water. I had to make a show of losing my temper one night 
at Niangara, and again at Juba, to stop Bertie from harping 
on the subject of it being all his fault. 

What pluck the man had to continue! He had had a 
terrible nervous shock, and though while he himself was 
driving he was too intent on the job to think, whenever he 
was in the passenger’s seat he became a prey to his nerves. 
He was like a man suffering from shell-shock. He knew that 
every bridge we crossed, every hour of darkness on the road 
would be sheer mental torture for him. But he would not 
give in. And in the end, by sheer will-power, he conquered 
his fear and for the last 2,500 miles travelling with only one 
night’s sleep he was the best and cheeriest of companions. 

As we struggled with the chains that night in the pitch 
darkness I tried to calm him. I fear I may have sounded 
horribly callous when I said sharply: “For God’s sake take 
a good pull of whisky—^and three aspirins.” But I had 
remembered that long ago, during the war, when we were 
worn out with overwork and strain, a kind word often 
reduced me to childish tears whereas a cold, harsh tone put 
fresh courage into me. It would not pay, I decided, to show 
Bertie the sympathy I felt for him until this nervous crisis 
was past. 

Suddenly we were disturbed by the glare of headlights 
close by. A lorry had come up the mountain from the 
opposite side and I stumbled towards it shining my torch 
on its rear wheels. It had got up without^ chains 1 What 
was more, its tyres were worn quite smooth, so that if it 
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had got up we, with our special tyres, could get down safely. 

We put the chains away and crept down into the dark¬ 
ness. We could not see what we were coming to and often 
we came practically to a standstill. I took it for granted that 
we were on slippery mud and drove with suitable caution, 
though had it been daylight I might have seen that the 
surface was hard and rough. The whisky and aspirin had 
done Bertie good and he was his cheery self again before we 
reached the bottom of the pass. With a feeling of intense 
relief we saw two or three lights in the distance—^the lights 
of Mbeya. Putting on speed, for we were on a flat road now, 
we arrived a few minutes later at the Mbeya hotel. 

As I drew up outside I was greeted by name. We had 
been expected, and received the warm welcome that is 
extended to visitors throughout Tanganyika and Rhodesia. 

The proprietor and his wife told us that dinner would 
soon be ready (though it was half-past nine) and that our 
rooms were prepared. 

“Rooms?” echoed Browning, “but we’re going on.” 

This time I had no illusions about our endurance. “No. 
We’re staying the night,” I said. “I’m dead tired and so are 
you.” 

Bertie was a bit fed-up, for he had made up his mind to 
“stick it” through the night. But the last fifty miles had 
been emotionally exhausting and the 245 miles we had come 
that day, all in the afternoon and evening, had seemed 
long miles indeed. 

While Bertie washed and dressed his bad leg I went off 
to fill up with petrol, a slow business in the wet darkness 
outside an Indian store. It must have been ten-thirty when 
I got back to the hotel. Bertie was still in his room in the 
annexe, and as we slopped across the muddy compound he 
seemed to walk with an effort. We had to go up half a dozen 
steps to enter the hotel and as he reached the top he faltered, 
his face grey. 
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“My heart!” he exclaimed. “I don’t know what’s the 
matter, but I carft breathe.” 

Still that blasted combination of medicines! 

I helped him to a chair. 

“Good job we’re staying the night, isn’t it?” I asked. 

Both of us felt better after a whisky, and we made short 
work of an excellent dinner. Meanwhile a couple of tele¬ 
grams had come for me. The first one was from Thomas, 
and read: 

Splendid stop tell Bertie all forgiven stop best luck. 

t 

It could not have come at a more opportune moment and 
it had, I think, a lot to do with Bertie’s “cure”. He had 
written Thomas a letter from Niangara, the sort of letter it 
takes a real man to write, taking all the blame for the accident, 
abjectly apologizing and offering no excuses. He hoped 
that our misfortune wouldn’t affect the friendly regard in 
which I, his friend, was held by the Wolseley company. 

It was to this letter that Thomas referred when he said: 
“All forgiven.” 

Bertie was deeply touched, and tremendously pleased. 
“What a decent chap Thomas is,” he kept on murmuring. 

The second telegram, from the Shell office at Blantyre, was 
of vital importance: “Advise Symons Nyasaland impassable 
Northern Rhodesia bad but passable with great care.” 

That settled it. The Great North Road was our only choice. 

Perhaps I had eaten too fast in my exhausted condition, 
for I suddenly felt rather sick and cold beads of perspiration 
gathered on my brow. I nearly fainted. I rushed out on to 
the veranda, paused a moment, and decided that another 
part of the building was the best place to be in. A moment 
later Bertie rushed into the next compartment, fatigue, 
nerves and the sudden substantial meal having had just the 
same effect on him. 
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GREAT NORTH ROAD 

had arranged to be called at 4 a.m., but after 
^ V Bertie had gone to bed I altered the time to 5 a.m. 
because it was obvious that we were both badly in need of 
sleep. It was still dark when we packed our things into the 
car and topped-up with oil. Sharp at six o’clock we took 
the narrow lane that led to the Rhodesian border. 

It was a damp, misty morning and rain fell intermittendy 
as we drove on past numbers of fruitful coffee plantations, 
nearly all labelled with German names. It was still early 
when we reached a road-junction, an untidy brick rest- 
house and a cluster of yellow A.A. signs: Tondumo. 

To the left and downhill ran a comparatively wide, 
smooth road, the Nyasaland Trail. To the right a couple of 
wagon-ruts, scarcely visible in the yard-high grass, mean¬ 
dered through the green forest. This was the Great North 
Road, and since the Nyasaland route was closed we had no 
option but to follow it. In a little while, at Mwenzo, we 
passed a large, well-built mission-station with a number of 
substantial brick-buUt houses and lovely gardens, and were 
bidden good-morning by a grey-haired Scotch nurse riding 
a cycle. This little oasis of flowers in the dense woodland 
was soon left behind, and we splashed our way on and on 
down the muddy, grass-grown track, hemmed in by 
millions and millions of small green trees. 

We found these forests of Northern Rhodesia more 
trying than any other portion of our route. They got on 
our nerves. I infinitely prefer the Sahara, for the desert is 
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an open, sunny place with the clean wind blowing eternally 
over the rocks and sand. But these steamy forests, with 
scarcely a village to break the monotony of our run and no 
sign of human or animal life, got us down. The black water 
lay in sheets at frequent intervals and we could never do 
more than twenty miles an hour or so because of getting 
mud thrown all over the windscreen. 

We wished we could have taken the direct route to 
Mpika via Chinsali, passing over a range of mountains nine 
thousand feet high, but we had been told (erroneously, as 
it turned out) that it was closed and had to travel 130 miles 
further, going almost into Abercorn before turning due 
south towards the Chambezi river. 

Sometimes the forest thinned out and the track ran on a 
narrow causeway across the middle of vast swamps where 
the vivid green rushes stood twelve feet high. On such 
occasions our “road” would disappear altogether, the only 
trace of it being two shallow depressions in the long grass 
where, growing in the ruts, it was a few inches shorter. We 
ploughed through rushes higher than the radiator, driving 
into a green wall which sprang up again in our wake, 
leaving no sign that we had passed. 

Only at two points in the 116 miles to the fork near 
Abercorn did we see human beings, where greasy red 
mud was being dug amongst the trees by natives, who 
carried it in baskets to throw it in the middle of 
the road. Both times the work was being carried out on up¬ 
grades, and it was touch-and-go whether we got up, even 
on our lowest gear. We had a particular fear of this kind of 
surface, too, for once, coming on it suddenly, Bertie had 
found himself unable to control the car. It spun completely 
round without the slightest warning and shot backwards 
oflF the road into a swamp. We thought that we were 
doomed to hours of work, and gathered branches to put 
beneath the wheels. Then I thought we might as well have 
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one tty at getting back on to the road under our own power, 
so, letting in the clutch very, very gently with the throttle 
open only a fraction, I allowed the Dunlop Trakgrip tyres 
to bite into the mud. Slowly our Wolseley heaved itself 
out of the morass and crawled, travelling almost crabwise, 
on to the road. 

Soon after turning left on to the road from Abercorn to 
Livingstone we had trouble with our brakes. For no 
outward and visible reason they stuck on and we could 
scarcely get along even on bottom gear. Short of removing 
the brake-drums, which we were not disposed to attempt, 
we could not cure the trouble, which was obviously due to 
mud getting inside and expanding the shoes. Besides, we 
were distinctly nervous about missing the last ferry, at 6 
p.m., over the Chambe2i river, a hundred and fifty miles 
away. While we deliberated, the brakes slacked-off on their 
own account and we continued a hundred miles to Kasama, 
where black prisoners in chains were working on the roads, 
and turned sharp left for another fifty-four miles to the 
ferry. 

Bertie was driving as fast as he could on the slimy, 
treacherous road, for it was after five when we left Kasama. 
Under the trees the light was bad and we were constandy 
meeting white-shirted native cyclists who tumbled in- 
continendy into the ditch at the sound of our horn. It was 
nearly seven by the time we came out into the immense 
swampy area of the river, and almost dark. For what seemed 
ages we followed a narrow, grass-grown causeway until we 
suddenly reached a nodce-board, a primitive rest-hut and a 
steep drop down to a black, narrow stream. 

We sounded our horn and an answering shout came from 
the other side. In a few minutes, although we were so late, 
a little iron pontoon came across and took us over. Thank¬ 
fully we scaled the opposite bank and made as good time as 
possible in the darkness down the road to Mpika. It came 
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on to rain in torrents and I could see very little, which 
accounts for our late arrival at the Crested Crane Hotel, 
probably one of the nicest of its kind in all Africa. It was 
almost eleven o’clock at night when Mr, Marriott, the 
proprietor, was awakened by our knocking on the door, 
yet in no time hot baths and a delicious meal were ready for 
us and we had filled up with petrol ready for next day’s run. 

Marriott, in pyjamas and a dressing-gown, sat up and 
talked to us as we ate. We had covered 420 miles that day 
and were less tired than we had been the day before after 
only 243 miles. We heard how Gleisner had turned up.at 
Mpika just after Christmas in a car that looked, as Marriott 
put it, as big a wreck as ours. He had no money, so stayed 
with a local schoolmaster, G&ard had had a row with him 
and left him and he was disconsolately continuing by easy 
stages. 

Next morning we continued south through more sodden, 
wooded country. We were sick of the forests, and the rain 
and the mud. During the night there had been a terrific 
thunderstorm and the surface of the narrow red road had 
been washed away, so that often we had to straddle ruts 
eighteen inches deep and slow to walking pace to negotiate 
rocks laid bare by the action of water. We made very slow 
progress. When we reached Kapiri M’Poshi at half-past 
seven that evening we had taken nearly thirteen hours to 
cover only 284 miles. 

Our original idea had been to continue as far as Broken 
Hill, a town where there were all facilities and the first of a 
succession of places that were, for the most part, not more 
than forty miles apart. All the way from Nairobi we had 
looked forward to striking Broken Hill. It stood for civili- 
xation, the railway, frequent petrol pumps and hotels. 
When we got there we would have done with “long hops” 
between supplies and a load of anxiety would be taken off 
our minds. 
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But Marriott had warned us that most of the hotels on 
the route south had very definite ideas on the proper time 
for an evening meal. Even at eight o’clock, he said, we 
should have little chance of getting a hot dinner. We had 
made such slow progress all that day that we thought it 
might easily take us a couple of hours, in the dark and on 
the narrow, waterlogged road, to cover the last thirty-nine 
miles, so decided to stop at the delightful litde hotel at 
Kapiri M’Poshi, kept by the pioneer Mr. Locke. 

Two nice young fellows, representatives of a big firm, 
were sitting on the veranda and stared at our battered cat. 

“Had a smash?” asked one. 

“Yes. Went over the side of a bridge into a river,” I 
answered. 

“OhI I heard about it on the wireless. By gosh! You 
had a narrow escape.” 

With the venerable Mr. Locke they walked all round the 
car, viewing it from every aspect. 

“You know,” said one, “we wish we could get English 
cars for our job, travelling around the mining areas. We’ve 
both got Chevrolets, and jolly good they are, too. But 
we’d like to have English cars if only they weren’t so 
expensive.” 

“I thought you people out here weren’t keen on British 
cars,” I replied. 

“Well, some of the small ones are all right in the cities, 
but you want a big, powerful job in this sort of country. 
We know English cars that are suitable: your Wolseley, for 
instance, and the big Morris’s and Humbers and Hillmans. 
They’ll outlast our American cars. But service still isn’t as 
good as it might be. If we break an axle or a spring we can 
get a spare for an American car in a couple of days.” 

“Well, if more of you used British cars,” I argued, “the 
garages would stock spares for them—^not that you’d need 
them very often.” 
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“No. But when you do want a part you want it damn 
quickly.” 

His friend joined in. “You may not realize it,” he said, 
“but we in RRodesia are tremendously pro-British. We’d 
willingly pay a bit more to own British cars, but we’re not 
millionaires. English cars here sell at prices out of all pro¬ 
portion to their prices in England. We just can’t afford 
them.” 

“How do your American cars stand up?” I asked. “Is 
there really all that superiority over ours that one hears 
about?” . 

“Well, I generally run my cars—American cars of 
various makes—about thirty-thousand miles. Then they 
begin costing money. Once the springs start to break, they 
go on breaking. By the time you’ve done about thirty- 
seven thousand miles it doesn’t pay to keep the car and I 
trade it in for a new one.” 

“Which way did you come?” inquired old Mr. Locke. 

“Over the Sahara desert to start with,” I answered. 

“The Sahara! Is it anything like our Kalahari desert?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve never seen the Kalahari.” 

“What was your greatest thirst?” 

“Thirst? Oh, I don’t know. We’ve always carried lots 
of water. . . .” 

“No. You’ve got me all wrong. I mean, how many 
miles /(?«j was your thirst; how far without water supplies?” 

“The worst one was crossing the Tanezruft,” I replied. 
“That’s seven hundred and tvyenty miles between one well 
and the next, with one depot, where you can only btry water, 
and at scven-and-six a gallon, in the middle.” 

“I once had to do ^ty-four miles without water,” said 
the old man. “It was terrible. We were nearly dead when 
we got to a water-hole at last. But of course, fifty-four 
miles in the early days, with an ox-wagon,*took several days 
to cover. In a car you’d do it in a couple of hours.” 
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Presently the conversation turned to politics. “What do 
people in England think about returning the German 
colonies?” asked one of the young men. 

“Well, it seems a pretty open question,” said Bertie. 
“Half the people say ‘not at any price’ and the other half 
say ‘if we give back the German colonies we shall have 
nothing more to worry about.’ ” 

“We don’t want ’em back in Africa!” exclaimed one of 
the Rhodesians vehemently. “They’re damn bad neigh¬ 
bours. Look at the way they grabbed Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia! They’d do the same here. We should never have 
any peace. They’d have Tanganyika and South West 
Africa as well and I bet you it wouldn’t be long before they 
bridged that bit just south of the Congo and joined the two 
colonies by an autobahn\” 

“They want the copper mines,” he went on, “and they 
want the gold. And they wouldn’t rest until they’d got 
both. Do you know that the chief engineer of nearly every 
copper mine in Northern Rhodesia is a German? During 
the September crisis we had a number of concentration 
camps all ready to pop the Germans into if war broke out. 
There was always tihe risk of sabotage, of the mines being 
flooded or blown-up, so we had our men watching the 
Germans’ every move. I don’t think they’d have got away 
with much.” 

We went to bed early, for we hoped to reach Victoria 
Falls and the beginning of a good road, 445 miles away, the 
next evening. 

The day dawned misty and the weather promised well. 
We were both benefiting enormously from having stopped 
every night since we had left Nairobi five days before, and 
Bertie had at last got over the pernicious effects of the com¬ 
bined drugs. We took only an hour and thirteen minutes 
to travel the thirty-nine miles into Broken Hill, a suimy, 
open litde town with first-rate shops and an excellent hotel. 
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We lost a lot of time here because this was the first 
chance we had had in i,6oo miles of properly looking-over 
the car. The local Morris agent proved most helpful and his 
white mechanics were first-rate. Our front wheels needed 
tracking-up, for the drag of the nine-inch tyres in the water 
and mud had caused the wheels to splay outwards. Water 
and mud had got into the starting-motor, too, so that it 
could no longer be depended upon. The continual over¬ 
charging of the battery resulting from our rusted-up 
voltage regulator had boiled away the electroUte and one 
of our improvised headlamps was working loose. In 
addition, we felt that the whole car had, since its cra^, 
suffered so much bumping about on the rough moun¬ 
tain roads and forest tracks that the nuts holding the 
axles to the springs would certainly need taking up, 
while the oil in engine, gearbox and back-axle needed 
changing. 

So while the car was being worked-on we washed, shaved 
and breakfasted, afterwards buying certain things we lacked, 
such as more glucose barley-sugar, Optrex, a new camera 
(all of ours had been ruined by the water) and a further 
supply of cod-liver oil with which Bertie could dress his leg. 
There were telegrams to send off to Birmingham and 
Johannesburg, and when at last we crossed the railway line 
and passed the ugly mining machinery on the outskirts of 
the town we had lost nearly three hours. 

From Broken Hill to Lusaka is ninety-one miles and there 
is a real road, though the surface was pretty bad. We 
covered this stretch in a shade over three hours including 
a stop to deal with a broken radiator-stay. At Lusaka, the 
ugly, straggling new capital of Northern Rhodesia, we 
stopped at the first garage we came to as we wanted the 
stay welded-up. 

It was an untidy place. A mechanic sitting on an oil- 
drum vouchsafed, after staring long and contemptuously at 
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our Wolseley, that he might see if he could do anything in a 
couple of hours’ time, when he had had his dinner. 

We went on, disgusted. Almost immediately we ran on 
to a stretch of road which had been “re-surfaced” with a 
deep layer of brown mud. Simultaneously a violent thun¬ 
derstorm burst over our heads, the road became a morass 
and it was aU that we could do to maintain ten miles an 
hour through the blinding rain without sliding into the 
ditch. 

At a fork the road straight ahead was labelled “Closed. 
Bridges down,” so we took the road to the right, on which 
a new A.A. signboard pointed to Chilongola. There was 
nothing about Chilongola in our itinerary, but the map 
(which was, unfortunately, out of date) showed that our 
road passed through a place of that name. We ploughed 
through the deep mud for more than ten miles, observing 
that there were no longer any ruts such as one would expect 
to find on a much-used main road, but merely the hoof- 
marks of countless cattie. Then the road narrowed and 
fiz2led-out into a sunken path, a sort of ditch with high, 
sloping sides. 

There was no one of whom to ask the way, so back we 
slithered and slid into Lusaka. By this time the dinner- 
hour was over and shops and garages were opening up. 
To our joy we spotted a Morris agent, found that he had had 
instructions to expect us, and asked him to repair our 
radiator-stay. He immediately donned a pair of welding 
spectacles and made a first class job of it himself. Then he 
telephoned the Highways and Bridges Department to find 
out about our road and was told that it was in perfectly 
good order and there was no need to take any notice of the 
warning-boards! So off we went again, more than five 
hours of our precious daylight having been wasted in our 
two long stops. 

A pleasant road led us to the Kafue river ferry, a tiny 
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iron pontoon attached to a cable, and it was getting late 
when we passed a tempting-looking hotel at a small town 
called Ma^abuka. Steeling our hearts, we went on so as to 
make the most of the daylight—and immediately wished 
we hadn’t 1 

The road became a black, narrow track winding through 
flat fields. For hundreds of yards at a time it was com¬ 
pletely flooded, and deep holes full of water and liquid mud 
every few feet made our progress difficult indeed. Our 
headlamps got so obscured by mud that we had to get out 
every few minutes to clean them. We overtook andther 
car and had to wait ages while its occupants manhandled it 
through a black lake. We crept through the water, our big 
Dunlops holding us up, but we were terrified of getting 
bogged, in the gathering darkness, in some unseen hole. 

Once, meeting a lorry full of natives on a corner, we got 
our near-side wheel right down in the ditch, but the blacks 
stopped, came back on foot and pushed us out. The 
mosquitoes and midges plagued us almost beyond endur¬ 
ance. It was a miserable journey and it took us two hours 
and a half to cover forty-four miles. 

We were very hungry, very tired and very fed-up. We 
reckoned that it would take at least another hour to reach 
Pemba, where there was a hotel, and as by then it would be 
ten o’clock at night we had little chance of getting a meal. 

At that moment, as we passed through a small place called 
Monze, I suddenly spotted the word “Hotel” painted in 
white letters on the roof of a building. With an exclamation 
of delight I swung over the wheel and drew up at the door. 
Telling Bertie to wait while I inquired if they could provide 
us with a meal, I walked expectantly into a tiny entrance 
hall, then on into a brightly-lit litde bar, without finding 
a soul. No one, not even a native boy, answered my loud, 
inquiring: “Hello! Is anyone here?” 

I was just going out, thoroughly dejected, when a middle- 
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aged woman in a long red dressing-gown and her hair in 
curlers suddenly appeared. 

“Fm terribly sorry to disturb you,” I said, “but we’ve 
been delayed by the bad roads. We’ve got to drive all night 
so as to reach Livingstone in the morning. Could you 
possibly get us a meal?” 

“Of course I can. Come in, both of you. What would you 
like? Tea and cold meat and salad and perhaps an egg?” 

Lucullus himself could not have suggested anything 
nicer, for I was ravenous. 

“Anything you’ve got,” I answered happily. The land¬ 
lady of the Monze hotel set out an appetizing meal, beauti¬ 
fully served, and chatted cheerfully to us. “I didn’t hear 
you come,” she said, “because I was nursing a boy with 
malaria and changing his sheets. He’s perspiring that bad, 
poor chap.” 

Rested and refreshed at last I went out to let down the 
bed in the car, which involved shifting a heavy box which 
we had used, since our crash, to hold up the back of the 
passenger’s seat. When I went back to call Bertie I met 
“mine hostess” closing down the bar. 

“Looking for your friend?” she asked, “he’s sound 
asleep.” 

What Bertie was dreaming of I don’t know, for when I 
spoke to him he jumped nearly out of his skin and gazed 
wildly round him for a moment. Then he got into the car, 
lay down, and went straight to sleep again. 

It was agony trying to keep awake. I drove very slowly, 
pinching myself at intervals. Then Browning took over 
and I slept fitfully, for the car, ever since the crash, had been 
appallingly draughty and it was impossible to get really 
warm. In five hours and a quarter we covered just over a 
hundred miles. All the same, our sleep had done us good 
and I was lounging on the bed, talking to Bertie, when, 
somewhere near Kalomo, we were travelling slowly along 
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a rough road parallel with the railway. As we halted at an 
open level crossing we heard the distant wail of a loco¬ 
motive whistle. An incredibly long goods train rumbled 
into view and in the glare of the firebox we saw the driver 
and fireman leaning out, staring at our car as it was caught 
in the beam of their headlamp. Bertie gave a toot on our 
horn. The engine-driver pulled a chain and a twin-toned 
whistle shrilled into the darkness; the fireman gave a cheery 
wave and the train passed on out of sight. Ships that pass in 
the night. . . . 

At about four o’clock that morning Bertie sudde^y 
pulled up with a jerk. 

“Lookl” he said, “we’re done!” 

A curious tripod of piled iron railway sleepers had been 
erected in the middle of the road where it ran on a sort of 
causeway over low, marshy ground. There was no room 
to get past it. 

“Looks bad!” I answered. “Perhaps there’s a bridge 
down.” 

Sure enough, a small bridge had been swept away bodily, 
and there was a four or five foot drop, practically vertical, 
into a hole six or seven feet across. 

None of our equipment for getting out of sand in the 
Sahara was any good for an emergency of this sort, but a 
survey on foot by the light of an electric torch revealed the 
fact that we had just a chance of getting through across the 
open veldt if we could manage to negotiate the stream. 
We collected as much debris of the bridge as we could and 
made a causeway over the river bed; then, lurching over at 
an angle of quite forty-five degrees, our Wolseley was 
nursed gently down on to the marshy ground at the side. 
Once again our big Dunlop tyres held us up on the oozy 
surface. We crept through the river bed, over our home¬ 
made causeway, and with a rush and a*roar climbed the 
slippery opposite bank to regain the road once more. 
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That drive through the night was like a bad dream; 
constantly we had to forge our way through pools of black 
mud, through dark lakes of unknown width, hoping all the 
time that we should not slip into some hidden hole or ditch 
at the roadside. As dawn broke, we came across a big 
eight-cylinder Buick car hopelessly stranded in the middle 
of the toad. The occupants, a young couple, had been there 
eleven hours without food or water, and they had no chains or 
even a shovel. The chassis was resting on the crown of the 
road with all four wheels revolving freely in pools of muddy 
water. In an hour, using our Sahara de-sanding equipment 
for the first and only time on the entire journey, we had 
got the American car backwards out of its predicament. 
Then, opening the throttle, I drove straight through the 
ruts where the “Yankee” had been stuck all night. Brown¬ 
ing could not resist leaning out of the window and calling 
out to the unfortunates we had rescued: “Why don’t you 
buy a British car?” 

We were starving by the time we reached Livingstone, 
so parked the car outside a beautiful new hotel, walked in 
and demanded baths and breakfast. What a luxury to be 
clean again 1 

While we fed the Publicity Manager of Livingstone, who 
somehow had heard of our arrival, walked in and wel¬ 
comed us to the town. He telephoned the Customs both 
sides of the Northern-Southern Rhodesian border asking 
them to speed us on our way and gave us new road maps 
with all the latest information marked on them. 

When I went to fill-up with petrol, and asked for twenty- 
six gallons, the black boy at the pump could not believe his 
ears. 

“Twenty-six gallons 1 Why, the man must be a millionaire! 
Yet, from the look of his muddy, rusty, battered old car you 
wouldn’t think he could afford to buy even half a gallon!” 
I could almost see the thought running through his mind. 
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As he turned the handle the boy, with an ecstatic smile on 
his face and rolling his great eyes, kept on murmuring: 
“TjvM/y-j/vy gallinl Twenty-sixj galHn!” 

Incidentally we heard a rather funny story about Gleisner 
here. He had apparently made arrangements to obtain 
petrol on credit right through Africa and had filled his 
tanks right up for the run to Bulawayo. He tried to explain 
to the boy that he would pay later, but the lad didn’t under¬ 
stand. Convinced that there was a catch in it, the boy 
rushed in to tell his boss, what time the Dodge driver 
decided he hadn’t time to argue about it and departed ^t 
speed. The garage manager, not realizing that it was 
Gleisner, and thinking that someone was trying to rob him, 
rushed for a big American tourer, crowded in four very 
large and tough-looking setders who happened to be 
strolling by, and set off in hot pursuit. In his excitement he 
took a corner much too fast, and overturned the whole 
outfit within the first few hundred yards! 

The same afternoon Gleisner made a similar mistake, 
rolled his car over on top of himself and was taken to 
hospital pretty-well knocked about. The roof of his all- 
steel saloon was crushed right down on the backs of the 
front seats and had Gleisner not been alone in the car, and 
a small man at that, he would certainly have been killed. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

nPHE worst of long-distance record-breaking is that you 
have no time to look at anything for long. As we left 
Livingstone we saw ahead of us an unmoving white cloud 
extending high into the blue sky: It was the spray above 
Victoria Falls. We drove slowly so as to see what we could 
of the falls where, here and there, they were visible from the 
road. But how we envied the tourists we could see hopping 
from rock to rock, spending days instead of minutes 
viewing the most wonderful falls in the world! We halted 
for a moment in the middle of the great bridge flung across 
the mighty Zambesi, in defiance of all regulations; then a 
lorry came along, there was no room to pass, so we had to 
move on. 

For seven glorious miles we had been running on a real 
tarmac road as smooth as the proverbial billiard table, and 
although the highway deteriorated after we had entered 
Southern Rhodesia it was still broad, properly metalled 
and with well-engineered bends and gradients. Gangs of 
men were hard at work improving the road all the way 
along, and it will not now be long, I think, before a highway 
as good as the Great North Road of England will carry 
tourists all the way to Victoria Falls. 

The diflicult sections that remained to be tackled were 
short. The Gwaai river was fortunately very low and we 
were able to cross it by driving over a long concrete cause¬ 
way. Gleisner had not been so fortunate, according to an 
old road engineer with whom we stopped for a chat. The 
river had been in full flood only a fortnight or so ago, and 
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half a dozen cars and their occupants—Gleisner’s Dodge 
amongst them—^had been stranded on the river bank for 
five days. The water was seventeen feet above the causeway 
and there was no bridge. None of the travellers could get 
back to Wankie, an important mining centre, for the rains 
had made the road behind them impassable. There they 
were cut off from the world, unprepared for such an 
emergency, lacking food and having to sleep in their cars. 
The distracted mother of a tiny baby was unable to give it 
proper nourishment. It died.... 

Directly after crossing the Gwaai river we ran on to % 
“tar-stripped” road. Instead of tarring the whole width of 
the carriage-way, two “rails” of smooth, bitumen top¬ 
dressing are laid a yard or so apart. You drive with a 
wheel on each except when meeting or overtaking another 
vehicle, when each has to pull over so that only one front 
and one back wheel ate on the strip. American cars pre¬ 
dominate in Rhodesia, and their drivers hug the middle of 
the road up to the last moment, hoping that the other driver 
will give way first. This is apparently due to the tendency 
of American cars to “yaw” when the brakes are applied 
and to their soft springing, which affects road-holding on a 
highway with a pronounced camber or rough edges. A 
good car of European design is so much more roadworthy 
that its driver can always confidently leave the crown of the 
road in favour of a less stable vehicle. 

Only at night, when we were tired, did the tar-strips 
cause any inconvenience. To our weary eyes they seemed to 
converge and criss-cross most disconcertingly. 

A crowd of two or three hundred people greeted us 
when we arrived at Gull and Kimpton’s garage in the 
pleasant, open town of Bulawayo. The story of our sensa¬ 
tional mid^ght crash had been told in the Bulmayo Cbronieky 
and everyone wanted to see the cat that cotlld still run after 
lying at the bottom of a river. 
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We were somewhat put-out by a curious characteristic of 
our enthusiastic acquaintances in Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa. They would insist on crediting us 
with the ability to average speeds higher than our all-out 
maximum, and that over distances of more than 500 miles. 

It was ten minutes past eleven when we left Bulawayo 
after a late supper. 

“You’ll be in Jo’burg by ten o’clock in the morning,’* 
said somebody. 

“More likely five or six in the evening,” Bertie replied. 

“Oh, nol You’ll do the journey easily in that car, drivers 
of your experience.” 

“But how can we?” asked Bertie. “Do you realize that 
that is an average speed of 5 5.6 miles an hour}” 

“A friend of mine always averages sixty miles an hour 
from Jo’burg,” said someone in the crowd, “and he’s not 
much of a driver anyway.” 

“Well!” said the Dunlop representative, “I’ll phone the 
A.A. in Johannesburg to meet you outside Pretoria at 
eleven to-morrow morning!” 

“Seriously,” I answered, “You’d better make it five.” 

“Eleven 1 ” smiled the Dunlop man. 

“Five I” I protested weakly, as our dusty car purred out of 
the garage between tightly-packed crowds of well-wishers. 

What all these nice people failed to realize was that we 
were running rigidly to schedule in order to set up a record 
for a journey of ten thousand miles. We were not in the 
least concerned with breaking local records established in 
fine weather and on Ughtly-laden cars by drivers who knew 
every inch of the way. 

With our chassis twisted, our front-axle badly out of 
line and the knowledge that our car might at any moment 
develop trouble as the aftermath of our smash, we seldom 
exceeded 40 m.p.h. Besides, we were tired men, not yet 
recovered from our experiences; Browning’s leg was 
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swathed in bandages, causing constant pain, and my left 
hand, with which I had to change gear, was stiffly encased 
in plaster of Paris. We did not know the road at all, and the 
first two hundred miles had to be covered in the dark. How 
could v/t average anything approaching j j m.p.h.? 

Ignoring the achievements of local motorists, each of us 
plugged along steadily through the night so as to give the 
other every chance of getting some sleep. We did not even 
average thirty miles an hour to Beitbridge! 

Daylight found us almost at the frontier. An A.A. 
official dressed hurriedly and came out to assist us with th^ 
Customs and supply us with road information. “From now 
on,” he assured us, “you have nothing to worry about. 
You’ve got good roads and fine weather all the way.” 

How wrong he was, bless him I 

We were somewhat apprehensive of being delayed at the 
Customs entering the Union of South Africa, for we had 
been told that unless one was an Afrikander, or at any rate 
spoke Afrikaans fluently, one might be held up a long time 
fulfilling various formalities. 

If every tourist visiting South Africa is greeted as 
courteously as we were, he will have nothing to complain 
about. Quickly and efficientiy our car papers were dealt 
with and the official took the keenest interest in our car. 
The Immigration Officer was not so cordial, but he kept us 
no longer than was necessary. Elated at the sight of the 
broad road unrolling before us, we entered the Union in 
high spirits. 

A wonderful network of “National roads” is being 
rapidly completed all over South Africa, over £100,000,000 
being spent in five years. These highways are for the most 
part entirely new and independent of the existing roads. 
They are surfaced with a rough, non-skid, black top^essing 
and are designed to allow of cruising speeds up to 80 m.p.h. 

Naturally there ate stretches where the new road is not 
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yet ready, and one has then to take to wagon-tracks across 
the veldt, fording streams and trying to avoid the worst 
bumps. But thanks to the energy with which this road 
programme is being pursued it should not be long before 
one can motor all the way from Cape Town to Beitbridge, 
1,300 miles, on perfect modern highways. 

Although the section between Beitbridge and Johannes¬ 
burg is less modern than the rest, it provides such good 
travelling conditions, despite some mountainous country, 
that without ever exceeding 45 to 48 m.p.h. we were able to 
average41.zm.p.h.. for 303 miles between Messina and Pretoria. 

Some miles before Pretoria, when we were already on a 
smooth tarred road, we saw a car coming towards us at 
great speed with its only occupant waving an arm wildly 
from the window. We stopped, thinking that here was, 
perhaps, the local Wolseley agent, or “Mr. Shell” or “Mr. 
Dunlop” come to pilot us into the city. With a screeching 
of tyres the car stopped just past us and a young man came 
tearing back. 

“Congratulations! Congratulations I” he panted. “A 
wonderful run! I wanted to be the first to congratulate you 
and welcome you to Johannesburg!” 

He shook each of us by the hand and rushed off again. 

Next a man and his son stopped us and they, too tendered 
their congratulations. As the spires and dome of Pretoria 
appeared in the distance more and more parties of motorists 
picnicking by the roadside—it was a Saturday afternoon— 
waved to our battered Wolseley. We felt like royalty! 

The next car to stop us was driven by the motoring 
correspondent of the Johannesburg Star. I got into his car, 
leaving Bertie to follow, and told my confrere of the high¬ 
lights of our trip. Within half anhour a brilliantarticle, written 
entirely from memory, was being printed in the evening papers 
of Pretoria, Johannesburg and Kimberley. Smart work! 

On the outskirts of Pretoria we found a long, yellow 
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A. A. patrol car driven by a smartly-uniformed A.A. Scout. 
He was rather fed-up, though he concealed his feelings 
admirably, because he had been told to await us from eleven 
o’clock that morning 1 This pre-supposed an average speed 
of well over 50 m.p.h.—considerably more than the 
maximum at which we dared drive our battered car! 

Near the A.A. car were two 25 h.p. Wolseleys. Unable 
to come out himself, Mr. John B. Clarke, the Wolseley 
agent in Johannesburg and head of the only hundred-per¬ 
cent all-British motor firm in the Union, had sent his General 
Manager to meet us. The other car was filled with enthusiastic 
Wolseley owners who wished to greet us. In convoy we 
drove through Pretoria and presently into Johannesburg. 

Tempted % the magnificent road and led on by the car 
ahead I pushed our speed up to nearly 5 5 m.p.h. and found 
I could steer it safely. Leaving the green fields which 
bordered a tree-lined avenue we skirted some extraordinary 
slums, squalid rows of shacks with mud walls and tin roofs, 
before entering the suburbs of Johannesburg. 

It was almost like coming into London from say, Croy¬ 
don airport. Neat bungalows with flower-filled gardens 
gave place to typical surburban villas. Then we were in 
city streets, with traffic-lights every few yards and sky¬ 
scrapers towering around us. The proportion of dusky 
faces among the crowds on the sidewalk heightened the 
impression that we were in some American city, yet there 
was an odd European look about the place. Johannesburg 
struck me as a kind of mixture between Philadelphia and 
Prague.... 

First we were taken to the City Hall and photographed 
in the rather narrow street outside it, while a curious crowd, 
plying us with questions, surged around us. Apparently a 
would-be record-breaker has not “arrived” at Johannesburg 
until he reaches this civic centre. Then we went on to John 

B. Clarke’s motor showroom to receive another welcome. 
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THE LAST THOUSAND 

npHE evening was scarcely long enough for all we had 
to do. People were too hospitable and, fearful of giving 
offence to those who were so kindly helping us, we hesitated 
to point out that we were very tired (having come 1,300 
miles without a proper sleep and having driven right 
through the two previous nights), hungry and filthy 
ditty. 

Before entering the magnificent Carlton Hotel I rushed 
across the road and bought a clean shirt. I stepped into the 
lift bearded, collarless, dusty and dishevelled. A smartly- 
dressed young couple stared at me in horror and, their 
noses in the air, backed as far away from me as the narrow 
confines of the lift permitted. I felt much as a Jew must 
feel in Naai Germany: a pariah, an outcast. 

The one thing in the world that I wanted was a bath, but 
knowing that our hosts were waiting for us in the lounge 
I felt obliged to go down as I was and meet them: Mr. 
Freudenberg of the A.A., the greatest expert on African 
touring by road; Mr. John B. Clarke; our constant friends 
“Mr. Shell, Mr. Dunlop and Mr. Lucas” and a host of 
others. 

As I stepped out of the lift I ran straight into Lord 
Howe. He is used to finishing motor races black-faced and 
dusty, and he is completely unselfconscious. All the same, 
I felt embarrassed talking to him in that smart hotel, where 
men and women in evening dress were beginning to gather 
for cocktails. Lord Howe confessed himself staggered by 
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the magnitude of the distance we had covered in so short a 
time, and poured out his congratulations. 

I sat down with our new friends and Bertie and I told 
the tale of our trip in turns. Then at last we were allowed to 
go. I sank into a warm bath and, once out of it, desired 
nothing more than a good sleep. But Bertie persuaded me 
to dress and come down to dinner, wherein he was wise. I 
felt much better after some good food washed down with 
South African wine, even though I did nearly fall asleep 
during the last course 1 

Next morning, Sunday, dawned clear and fine. Mr. 
Clarke himself led us out of the city on the Bloemfonteifi 
road, a magnificent tarred highway on which Lord Howe 
had touched loo m.p.h. on his 12-cylinder Lagonda. 
Joyously we accelerated to 35 m.p.h., to 40 m.p.h., to 45 
m.p.h. . . . 

Then an awful thing happened. We started wheel- 
wobble so terrible that the whole radiator swung rapidly 
from side to side, the wings flapped madly and the steering- 
wheel shook between my hands. I slowed down to 45 
m.p.h. and the wobble ceased. We signalled to Mr. Clarke 
and stopped. 

At Johannesburg the car had been greased-up and new 
wheels and tyres fitted. I had had a hunch that we ought to 
stick to our Trakgrips, but Dunlops didn’t recommend 
them for fast main-road work, so we reverted to the 
ordinary tread. The tubes had been sent out from England 
with a pint-and-a-half of puncture-sealing fluid in each, 
and only afterwards had we discovered that wheel-wobble 
set in at 43 m.p.h. and could be cured by removing the 
tubes, draining out the fluid and carefully re-balancing the 
wheels by dropping soft solder (on one wheel 18 ozs. were 
needed!) at just the right point on the little 13 in. wheel 
rim. 

I was too tired to remember to tell this to the mechanic 
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who changed the wheels, and by the time we discovered the 
trouble on Sunday morning we were too far out to return 
and have anything done. We resigned ourselves to a 
maximum of 45 miles an hour on magnificent stretches of 
National road where otherwise we could have made up 
time. 

When the Johaimesburg-Cape Town road is completed it 
will be one of the finest long-distance highways in the world, 
but at the time of our journey there were frequent gaps 
where we had to take to the old, rough wagon-tracks, 
dipping into drifts and scrambling up steep hills. We made 
Bloemfontein without incident, to ^d a very polite A.A. 
scout waiting for us with a big yellow pilot car. Led on by 
his head office to expect higher average speeds than our 
maximum, the poor chap had been sitting for hours in the 
hot sun, not daring to go and get a meal in case he missed 
us. Uncomplainingly, he led us through the city and waved 
farewell as we took the road to Reddersburg. A good 
scout. . . . 

Far ahead we could see dark clouds massing over the 
hill-tops, but so far it seemed that we might be lucky and 
avoid the rain. Then, approaching Trompsburg a little 
before sunset, we found our road cut by a foaming torrent 
several hundred yards wide. 

About a dozen big American cars were waiting on either 
bank, and as we arrived most of the drivers had already 
started to turn round and retrace their steps. For some 
time we had been following a big grey car, very well 
driven, and when it took to the water we hung back to see 
how it got on. 

We watched the wheels sink deeper and deeper into the 
turgid grey water. Soon the running-boards were sub¬ 
merged and the whole car was being forced sideways by 
the current. 

“Y(9« drive,” said Bertie, a little breathlessly. 
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As I scrambled into the driving seat I saw that the grey 
car had nearly reached the distant bank. I engaged bottom 
gear and put the nose of our gallant Wolseley down into 
the water. She went across like a spaniel, almost swimming, 
with the troubled waters churning up the body-sides and 
spurting through the floorboards. On our right we could 
see what looked like a tidal wave bearing down upon us— 
a gleaming wall of water. I dared not go faster for fear of 
“drowning” the engine, yet to be too slow might mean 
capsizing and being carried away in the flood. I experienced 
the same unpleasant prickling of the hair on the back of my 
neck that I felt, once, as I skied across a mountainside in 
Switzerland with an avalanche sweeping down on my flank. 

Both of us had our hearts in our mouths until shallow 
water was reached once more. The grey car ahead was 
making heavy weather of it, and as we drew near it lurched 
half-way up the bank and stuck, hopelessly bogged up to 
the axles in mud. Sportingly its driver sprang out on to the 
running-board and waved us vigorously over to the left 
where the bank was less steep. As I nodded an acknow¬ 
ledgement to our guide I noticed that his face was deathly 
pale. He had had a “near go” with his wife and children 
on board. 

I opened the throttle wide, and our huge tyres carried us 
safely through the slime and so to safety. 

By now it was raining heavily, and where we had to 
leave one section of National road for the next the surface 
was like a quagmire. How I regretted the changing of our 
tyres at Johannesburg! Still, the ordinary tread provided 
sufficient grip and we never had to fit chains. 

Night fell, and the weather cleared a little. We stopped 
at a small hotel at Colesberg and asked for a meal. The 
proprietor, a stocky Afrikander, shook his head dubiously. 
“It is late,” he said. “Why! It must be eight-thirty 
already!” 
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Leaving Browning to persuade the innkeeper I went on 
up the road to fill our petrol tank for the last-time-but-one. 

“Twenty-five gallons of Shell, please I” I said. 

A nice-looking Dutch boy answered. 

“No,” he said. “Five.” 

“Tmn(y-B.ve” 

“Oh,no! Fiver 

“Why, what’s the matter, haven’t you got more than 
five?” I asked, exasperated. 

“We’ve got two thousand gallons,” he replied. “But 
you’re joking, aren’t you, when you ask for twenty-five?” 

“Good Lord, no. I want twenty-five. And quickly^ 

“Well! Weill” exclaimed the boy. “I’ve never seen 
anyone buy so much petrol at once in all my life.” 

The black petrol pump attendant was dancing about 
with excitement. The pump was one of those which indi¬ 
cate the price, and his eyes nearly popped out of his head 
as he watched the total rise. ^‘Nineteen Shilknr he ex¬ 
claimed. “One pound! One pound two shillen! One 
pound six shillen! Oh, my! Oh Golly V* he almost shrieked. 

Back at the hotel Bertie had got things moving. The 
proprietor had found a picture of our car in the local paper 
and was thrilled to cater for record-breakers. “I’ve got a 
gentleman from England staying here,” he said. “Perhaps 
you know him?” 

We restarted from Colesberg at 9.40 p.m. and were back 
there an hour and a half later, after covering a useless thirty- 
three miles down the wrong road in the darkness and the 
rain. That mistake affected the rest of the journey, another 
five hundred odd miles, for it made us so late that the level 
of many rivers had risen and it was all we could do to get 
through. 

Shortly after leaving Colesberg for the second time we 
saw some lights miles away, sometimes bright and clear, 
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often blurred by the driving rain. Now and again they were 
reflected in the dark water ahead of us as we went on in a 
silence broken only by the swish . . . swish ... of our 
“bow-wave”, the water parted by our tyres. 

We thought the lights were those of a lorry floundering 
through the mud, and we dipped out headlights. The lamps 
approaching us were dimmed in response, and we caught a 
glimpse of black smoke, lighted by a red glow, pouring from 
a squat funnel. Instead of a lorry we met a locomotive 
drawing an interminable goods-train northwards across a 
thousand miles of desolate high-veldt. - 

The railroad ran parallel to our route and as we drew 
level we saw the driver and fireman peering at us from the 
cab. As on a previous occasion we sounded our horn, and 
instantly came an answering hiss of steam and the shrill 
crescendo of a locomotive whistle, a cheery greeting from 
one traveller to another. 

While we slowed for a comer a car came up behind us 
and sped past. A few minutes later we found it stopped by 
the roadside near an American car standing without lights. 

A distracted young man in white overalls came across 
to us. 

“Turn back! Turn back!” he cried. “No one can get 
through. There are sixteen cars stuck in the floods!” 

“Thanks for telling us,” I replied, “but we’ve got to try 
to go on if we possibly can.” 

“You’re crazy!” said the young man. “I’m the best 
driver around here, and if I can’t get through, nobody can. 
The last drift was terrible. I was the only to get through, 
but I’ve ruined my engine. It won’t start and I’ve no lights.” 

As the man in the other car was a mechanic from a 
garage in Colesberg we went on. Every few miles the road 
turned and twisted in the darkness and we dipped steeply 
down to rivers and streams in spate, jdst climbing the 
slippery opposite banks with spinning wheels. Nothing 
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could stop our Wolseley. It went on like an old horse that 
scents the hay in its stable. Only four hundred miles away, 
a mere day’s march, was our journey’s end. 

Dawn found us nearing Beaufort West. Away on our 
right low clouds clung to the hill-side and it was raining in 
torrents. The brown, ^loping ground between us and the 
range of hills was streaming with water and our sunken 
road resembled a canal. 

Once or twice as we breasted our way through foaming 
drifts the engine spluttered. But always it dried out in a 
few miles and ran as sweetly as ever. Now, however, the 
road was under water for as far as we could see. Half a 
dozen high-powered American saloons were halted, as it 
were, in mid-stream. Then they came on slowly in single 
file. A deep drift, hidden by the surface water, crossed the 
road and into this the first car dived head first, stopping 
with the top of the bonnet just visible. The second car 
tried to pass but stopped beside the first, blocking the road 
completely. 

We sat for a whole hour in the rain, watching the water 
flowing down the hill-side get deeper and deeper. If we 
could not go on soon we might be stranded for days.... 

Then at last the occupants of the two cars succeeded in 
pushing them into shallow water. We set off in first gear, 
the engine turning over fast to avoid the risk of water 
entering by the exhaust pipe. Rapidly the depth increased. 
Now it was over the running-boards. Now it came half 
way up the radiator.... 

As I felt the front wheels dip into the big drift I put my 
foot hard down on the accelerator. A great wave shot over 
the top of the bonnet and water poured into the body. The 
engine coughed once and stopped, but not before it had 
pulled us clear of the deepest water. 

The whole car was being swept bodily sideways. An¬ 
other few minutes and we should be off the solid foundation 
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of the road and wallowing in the bog at the side. In sheer 
desperation I engaged bottom gear and kept my finger 
pressed on the starter button. The Lucas battery did not 
fail me. Gallantly it took up the two-ton load and slowly 
we churned our way for three hundred yards or more until 
I was able to don my gumboots and step out. I had only to 
dry the inside of the ignition distributor with my handker¬ 
chief; the engine started at once and we drove into Beau¬ 
fort West. 

People stared at us in amazement. 

“XXTiat! Do you mean to say you got through on your 
low British car?” 

“It’s not so low as all that,” I retorted. “But to be 
perfectly frank, I had to get out of the worst stretch on the 
starter.” 

A nice young man with a Lincoln, who had got through 
an hour earlier, smiled. 

“Well,” he admitted. “To be perfecdy frank, so did 7 .” 

We wired ahead to Cape Town to say that we had been 
delayed by floods. Fortunately for us the roads for the last 
three hundred miles were dry and dusty. The need for 
keeping below the speed at which wheel-wobble developed 
was no handicap on the sinuous, hiUy road through the 
Karroo, for the Wolseley, as always, was cornering magni¬ 
ficently. Although climbing steadily into the Hex River 
Mountains, our battered car was averaging about thirty- 
four ndles an hour. As we ran down out of the wild 
mountains we saw spread below us the green, fertile plain 
in which is situated De Dooms. Half an hour later we were 
filling up with petrol for the last time in the pleasant town 
of Worcester, with only eighty miles to go. 

We had been looking forward to a cup of tea, but the 
steering needed greasing and this took so long that we 
dared not waste more time for fear of reaching our destina¬ 
tion after dark. 
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As we climbed towards the summit of the Bains Kloof 
Pass Bertie Browning was very quiet. I knew he was tired, 
for he had fallen asleep twice at the wheel, taking a corner 
all wrong and nearly charging a heap of boulders. I 
thought he was disappointed at missing the promised cup 
of tea and pulled his leg about it. 

“Cheer up, old manl” I cried. “Put a cheery grin on for 
the last two hours! Dammit, we’re nearly there! You 
ought to be as pleased as Punch instead of looking like the 
chief mourner at a funeral!” 

He made no reply to my sallies. It was only when he hid 
his eyes and involuntarily pressed his right foot hard down on 
to an imaginary brake pedal that I realized he was going 
through an agony of “nerves” on the sinuous mountain 
roads over which I love to drive. 

As we rounded the last hairpin he took a long sip of neat 
whisky and breathed a sigh of relief. Slowly he recovered 
from the hell he had suffered on that winding descent, and 
by the time we reached Belville, where we were met by the 
inevitable A.A. patrolman and a posse of photographers, he 
was his normal cheery self. 

Among those who welcomed us was Mr. Norton, of 
Gee & Norton, Ltd., the Wolseley agents, who simply 
could not do enough for us the whole time we were in 
Cape Town. Total strangers had stopped us to shake 
us by the hand, for they knew, better than anyone at 
home in England, the difficulties which we had had to 
face. 

And so we came down to the sea and followed the coast 
to Cape Town. At exactly seven o’clock in the evening, local 
time, we drew up by the statue of Jan van Rijbeck. In 
thirty-one days and twenty-two hours we had covered 
10,300 miles, a daily average of 320 miles including all 
stops and aU the days after our smash when we did not drive 
a yard. Cutting out the twelve days on which the car was 
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stationary, our average, including all stops for sleep, food 
and replenishments, worked out at 515 miles a day. 

Though the midnight crash into the dark waters of the 
River Gada had left ineffaceable marks upon the car, it was 
still as quiet and as sweet-running as when we left England 
a month before. Only once since leaving London had we 
to put any water in the radiator, and that was after crossing 
the terrible escarpment near Mbeya in the dark, when much 
low gear work was called for. We had done what we had 
set out to do: to prove the suitability of British cars, and a 
medium-powered family saloon in particular, for strenuous 
work overseas. We were content. ‘ 

As for my companion upon this journey, Bertie Brown¬ 
ing, I can pay no finer tribute than to say that never a cross 
word, never a complaint, passed his lips in the month that 
we were together. He drove magnificently, despite the pain 
he suffered as the result of leg injuries received in the smash. 
He would never give in. And for all the work he put in for 
months beforehand, working out schedules and average 
speeds with meticulous accuracy and foresight, I can never 
thank him enough. Let it go at that. 

FINIS 
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